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REMARKS ON MEDIAEVAL ARCHITECTHRE IN THE BAST. 

Bt ttw Rot. JORN LOUIS PBTIT, M.A., P.RA.• 

A SHORT tour in the East, even if it comprises but a few 
of the places and objects usually visited by lravellei*s, and is 
not extended beyond the regular beaten track, may yet, I 
think, enable us to form general ideas, not very far from 
correct. And I will at once premise, that the remarks I am 
about to make are the result of a very limited sphere of 
observation ; that I have only visited buildings to which 
any traveller may have easy access, and not a very great 
number of these ; and in all cases my examination has been 
of a very cuisory nature. I say this to prevent any general 
observations I may make from being taken at more than 
their worth. 

I intend in my present observations to notice the points 
of difference between western and eastern mediseval archi¬ 
tecture, and hope on a future occasion to advert to tlieii’ 
points of resemblance. 

In speaking of eastern arcliitecture I shall not consider 
myself as confined exclusively to Mahometan architecture; 
for, although the spread of the Mahometan religion must 
have affected the style, I question if it made it essentially 
different from what it would have been had such religion 
never been introduced. Perhaps we may attribute to it the 
prevalence of geometrical patterns in surface oniameut; and 
that graceful feature, the minai'et, owes its existence to the 
requirements of Mahometanism; but on the whole I am 
inclined to look at the Mahometan architecture of the East 

* Tho Control Committoo ocknovlodgo vritii-^tiScation the renewed kiDdiicsi 
and libonUity of tho author in presoatiog tho nvunerons illustrattoos of this mcuiolr, 
ehiftfly executed from his own dinwinge. 
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2 BBMARKB ON MBDIiKVAL ABCHITECrrURE IN THE EAST. 

rather as a phase of the general Oriental style, derived from 
or related to the Byzantine, than as a separate style in 
itself. 

We cannot but be struck with the fact, that during the 
period of the development of church architecture, and, its 
maturity, in Western Europe, the dome was very rarely 
exhibit^ as an external feature. Where it was employed 
as a roof to part of the church internally (a practice common 
in Romanesque work, but much less so in the more advanced 
Gothic), it was generally, if not universally, concealed, alto¬ 
gether, or in part; sometimes by a square tower, sometimes 
an octagon, having a timber roof, covered with tiles, slates, or 
lead. Even in Aquitaine, where many churches are altogetlier 
roofed with domes, the external appearance of the building 
does not differ in any way fi’om those which have vaulted or 
timber roofs ; we know nothing of their constraction till we 
see the interior. Now in the East the dome shows itself 
externally, and in such a manner as to be tlie predominant 
feature. Sometimes indeed it is only plaster, but in many 
cases it is of hard brick, covered with cement, and beauti¬ 
fully ornamented: many such, belonging to .ruined or 
deserted mosques, are still perfect. They are evidently 
designed with great care, and are extremely graceful and 
elegant in their form. 

But it has also struck me that a curvilinear or polygonal 
ground plan is much more rare and exceptional in the East 
than the West; and although the European round churclics 
may be derived from the Church of tlio Sepulchre at Jem- 
salem, I suspect that neither the church which occupied the 
site of the present rotunda enclosing the sepulchre, nor the 
mosque of Omar, or dome of the rock, the outer plan of 
wliich is octagonal, is by any means a typical form of 
Eastern architecture. It may be, however, that this preva¬ 
lence of the rectangular, and rarity of the curvilinear, or 
polygonal ground plan, is rather Mahometan than Christian, 
for the church at Bethlehem has apsidal transepts and 
choir; and the internal apse is to be seen in conventual 
churches both in Egypt and Syria^ though sometimes dis¬ 
guised externally. 

Several of the mosques in Caii o have irregularities of plan, 
wmch may be attributed to the nature of the site, by which 
obtuse- or acute angles may be introduced, as in the magui- 
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REMAUKS ON ilEDIiBVAL ARCHITECTUHB IK THE BAST. 3 

ficeut porch of the mosque of Sultan Hassah, 'which stauds 
obliquely to the rest of the building; but setting aside such 
occasional deviations, I think it will be found that the plans 
in general externally are rectilinear, and pi-esent only riglit 
angles. I say extenially, for the small recess in the wall, 
showing the direction of Mecca, is, I believe, mostly semi¬ 
circular. I should add that the small building over the well, 
which commonly occupies the centre of the open court of the 
mosque, is in some cases octagonal. 

The tombs of the Haliometans, or rather, I should say, 
the chapels or coverings over their tombs, seem universally 



to be square in their plan, and covered with a circular dome. 
I do not remember to have seen any that were circular in 
plan, like several in Italy, or 
polygonal, like that existing 
in Ravenna. Such square 
tombs, covered with cir¬ 
cular domes, appear at 
Tangier, all through Egypt 
and Nubia, about Jerusalem 
and Damascus, and, I havo 
no doubt, through large 
tracts of country. They 
vary in size from six or 
seven feet square, to struc¬ 
tures equal to the largest 
mosques. Some . have no 
more ornament than a limekiln or furnace; some are 
enriched with the most intricate and elaborate ornaments ; 
some are pierced on each of their four sides with arches, 
round or pointed; others have only a single entrance. 
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Tliey may stand alone, or in groups in cemeteries ; they may 
have chapels or chambers attached to them ; or may form the 



N«arla»ouau. 


principal and most conspicuous part of fine mosques; but 
all agree in their construction—the square building, covered 
by a dome resting on pendentives. 

Wliatever country may claim tUo invention of the dome, 
I suppose it would not be easy to point to earlier examples 
of an established date than some in Europe. But these are 
supported by substructures of the same plan, Or polygonal, 
resting on the ground, as in the Pantheon, or on aicades or 
colonnades, taking a ground plan of the same form as S. 
CostanzA and S. Stefano, in Rome. I should question whether 
at the period of these buildings the peudeiitive was used in 
Western Europe. I have a sketch of part of the baths of 
Caracalla, in which a semidomo appears over a large arch; 
but 1 cannot ascertain whether the spandrels take the form 
of pendentives, or the arch is one of double curvature. If I 
rightly understand a cut given in Mr. Fergusson's chapter 
on Siissanian architecture, the Romanesque pendentive, or 
arch thrown over the angle of the square, must have appeared 
in the East before it was used in Europe, or at least earlier 
than any known e.\ample. The constructive elements of 
Byzantine architecture must have been in great measure 
derived from the East; or why should the Roman style, in 
its change to the Mediaeval, have taken so different a form 
bv the l^t from that of the West t The most striking, and 
the earliest example of the Byzantine pendentive we know 
(namely, the pendentive formed by part of a dome larger 
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than that it helps to support), is, I suppose, S. Sophia; 
though doubtless the experiment must have been previously 
tried on a smaller scale, and it is possible that some earlier 
examples still exist. 

Though I have nothing new to say on the Byzantino 
style, it may not be amiss to notice a few specimens, since it 
may be considered as a connecting link between the Western 
and Eastern styles; and I shall dwell more upon compo¬ 
sition and general effect than on detail, which, as well as 
pictorial decoration, has been efficiently handled by others. 

When I was in Constantinople I visited some of the old 
churches, now turned into mosques; but I fear that my 
guide (a Greek) was not at home in their old names, so that 
I cannot here designate 
them correctly. It was 
nearly a week before 
he found out for me the 
Theotokos (of which an 
elevation is given in Mr. 

Porgusson^s chapter on 
the Byzantine style), 
having taken me into 
several other buildings 
to which he gave that 
name. The mosque, 
of which I give a cut, is 
that evidently which in 
Mr. Fergusson's chap¬ 
ter (b. X. c. 1) is given as 
Mon^ tes Koras ; but 
my guide pointed out to 
me another old chui*ch, 
or rather group of 
chuiches, of similar lu coutMU 2 ioi>io. 

character, under this 

name. If he was right, that I have given must be the 
Pantocrator. Botli are groups of three churches, standing 
side by side, and contiguous. In this group the pre¬ 
dominating dome is that of the central church ; in the 
other tho southernmost church is the largest and has tlio 
highest dome. I believe tho whole group forms a single 
mosque in each case. Thei’C is another fine group of three 

TOL. IZIU. 0 




6 BEMAllKS ON IIEDIjBVAL ARCHITECTOEB IN THE EAST. 

churches, a little eastward of that of which I have given 
tlie sketch. All its churches are crowned with domes, tluit 
of the central one being predominant. The Theotokos is 
a single church with a central dome, and three smaller 
domes over the narthex or western porch. S. Irene, now 
the magazine of arms, is a single church, with a lai'go cen¬ 
tral dome, and one of less height over the nave. Any ono 
of these gives more of a typical form than S. Sophia, though 
the latter is suggestive of excellent plans for churches. It 
has been taken ns a model for the larger mosques in Con¬ 
stantinople, which consequently differ considerably from 
those in other parts of the East. The specimen I have given 
is a fair t^pe of its class. All the domes are adapted to 
square substructures or areas by means of pendontives ; they 
have internally a circular horizontal section, though exter¬ 
nally they exhibit an upright polygonal stage, which partly, 
but not wholly, disguises the domical form. In Western 
Europe, as it has been observed, the dome, where it occur-s, 
is entirely concealed. In the Byzantine style it is partially 
exhibited; in the Mahometan style it is wholly developed. 

It will bo noticed that in some of these domes each face of ^ 

tbo polygonal diiim termhiatcs in a semicircle, and is thus * 

adapted to a round-headed window. If a hemisphorical 
dome, resting on a cylindrical drum, be cut into faces by 
vertical planes, it is evident that each will assume this form ; 
and the round-headed windows with wliicli they arc pierced 
need not have any double curvature within, tliough the 
domical and cylindrical forms arc prcsciTcd iutcnially. We 
also noticed the cylindrical roof, showing itself externally, and 
the gable adapting itself to its form. It did not strike mo 
as any disfigurement. 4 

The small Byzantine chnrches in and about Athens may 
on many accounts be studied more couvcniently than those 
of Constantinople, and perhaps from no others can we better 
learn the definite characteristics of the style. A sufficient 
number as pt remain without material alterations, to enable 
us to classify them in a tolerably simple and intelligible 
manner. 

A small church on tlio ascent of Mount Pentelicus has a 
central dome, appearing outwardly as an octagon somewhat 
tapering, with a low pointed roof. This dome is supported 
by four round arches, deep enough to form barrel vaults to 
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short limbs corresponding to nave, chancel, and transepts. 
These latter appear externally on what may be called the 
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clerestory stage, ns does also tlic square base below tho octa^ 
gon. But the ground plan is square, and the parts filling up 
the angles of tho cross, corresponding as it were to aisles, are 
solid masses of masonry, having only 
small niches or recesses. Tho chancel 
has a projecting apse, semicircular inside, 
but angular externally, having three faces, 
two of them springing obliquely from the 
eastern wall, a commou arrangement iu 
Byzantine churches, though the circulai* 
form is often preserved externally ns well 
as internally. Westward is the narthex, 
a porch or auto-chamber which we find 
in most, if not all, Greek churches. In this case it is roofed 
with a dome which does not appear externally. 1 do not 
suppose any timber is used between tho outer tiling and tho 
surface of the domes or vaults. They aro probably adapted 
to each other merely by plaster. Probably many small 
churches of this design have been built; there ai’C die 
remains of one at a short distance from Athens on the road 
towards Mount Pentelicus, which may be described in nearly 
the same words. This latter specimen, though in ruins, 
has remains of painting, which seems to liave been the only 
decoration. 

But, when tho church was somewhat larger, the blocks 
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tvliich fill up the angles of the cross, and form a square 
ground-plan, were not left mere solid masses, but were 
pierced with arches, resting on square substantial piera. 
This is the case with a small church about seven or eight 
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miles north of Athens, of which I give a representation. It 
will be observed that the limbs of the cross are rather longer 
in proportion to the tower or octagon than in the small church 
I have mentioned, and consequently solid masses in the 
angles would have involved a great waste of material; they 
are therefore pierced with arches, and form aisles. I should 
mention that this is a double church, though with only ono 
dome. Tlie plan I have given of a church in Corfu will 
show this way of filling up the angles at the east end. 

But this mass was still further lightened, the solid pier by 
which its arches were supported being exchanged for a 
comparatively slender cclumn, often ^en from a more 
ancient building, so that the area of the church is practically 
increased by the four squares thus added to the cruciform 
part, the piUars themselves not much breaking the interior. 

The western piers in the church in Corfu are so treated as 
seen in the plan. This church is a very good specimen of 
Byzantine arrangement, and has not, I think, been materially 
altered. I give a cut of the east window, and also of that of 
a small church on an insular rock near the One Gun Battery, 
as allowing some peculiarity of detail. A church at the foot 
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the Acropolis is so airaDged, and tbero is a good specimen 
on Mount Hymettus, which is the more remarkable as the 
columns are not monolithic, but composed of several layers, 
and yet the building, though deserted and neglected, seems 
perfectly firm. In the western angles of the church in 
Corfu tho pillars are single pieces of marble. In all these 
churches we have the central dome attached by Byzantine 
pendentives to four barrel roofs; the section at the clere¬ 
story is cruciform ; the ground plan is square (settintv 
aside the apses and uavthex), and the portion which fills 
up the angle varies from a square solid mass to an open 
structure, roofed by a vault or dome, and resting on a 
single column. The round arch, if I remember, pre¬ 
vails throughout. It is used in the church of S. Theodore, 
which belongs to the thirteenth century. The sides of the 
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octagon are frequently, though not universally, finished with 
the semicircle, like those we have noticed in Constantinople, 
and in this case the domical shape of the roof is preserved. 

Tlie arrangement of a dome or vault rising above four 
columns, not too massive to preserve classical proportions, 
has been adopted by modern architects. We find it in the 
church on Ludgate Hill, London, and in that of All Saints, 
Northampton. The more massive treatment of the pier is 
common in churches of the Revival, especially in Italy. 

But there is another fom, which suggests sucli composi¬ 
tions as S. PauTs and S. Stephen's, Walbrook, where the 
central dome has a span equal to the nave and aisles of the 
church. The church used by the Russians in Athens, is a 
specimen. An elevation of it is given in Mr. Fergusson's 
Handbook; but it lias been much restored ; and the church 
at Daphni, a few miles from Athens on tlio road to Eleusis, 
is more attractive, from the beauty of its situation and the 
air of antiquity it has been allowed to retain ; aiid, in an 
architectural point of view, it will answer our purpose quite 
as well. Internally, the gi'ound-plan (exclusive of narthex 
and apses) is a square, from which branch off chancel and 
transepts of the width of the side of a regular octagon, that 
would be formed within the squai’e by cutting off the angles. 
These limbs have an arched barrel roof; and ai’ches of the 
same height and size are thrown obliquely across the angles, 
so as to form Romanesque pendentives, and are brought 
down to the level of their springs by concave domical sur¬ 
faces ; over these eight arches a dome rests on Byzantine 
pendentives, its spring being marked by a bold cornice. The 
western arcli is blocked up, and the entrance into the narthex 
is by a lower one. The general ground-plan is made square 
by moans of chambci'S or chapels, which, however, do not 
open into the church so as to increase its available area. 
The dome Is partially disguised, as to outward app^rance, 
by a polygon of sixteen sides, alternately pierced for windows, 
and each angle has an engaged shaft; over the north transept 
is a square belfiy. The round arch prevails in the church ; 
there are some triplets on shafts with heavy capitals ; the 
arches being much stilted. The narthex has some pointed 
arches of an Eai-ly English character. There arc remains 
of mosaic painting in the dome. Indeed all buildings of a 
Byzantine arrangement are specially adapted for mosaics and 
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mural paintings, owing to their large amount of unbroken 
surface, and the smallness Of the spaces necessarily devoted 
to architectural ornament. 

I will not quit Athens without noticing a little church on 
the road to the Piraeus, which, from its not being domical, I 


In 4th«nn. 


fancy may be older than those I have mentioned. It has a 
nave, a central tower, if it can be so called, and a chancel with 

an apse. The roofs are round 
barrel vaults; those of the 
nave and chancel having the 
axis longitudinal, that of the 
tower transverse. The tower 
has gables facing north and 
south, and these sides have a 
much less thickness of wall 
than those of the nave and 
chancel (these latter having to 
act as abutments to va^tsh 
and the surface being flusn 
outside, there is a small indica¬ 
tion of transepts internally. A 
blank pointed arch is also sunk 
into each wall of the nave ; all 
i&tcrierofft«iiuTcii&tA.uteas. the Other arches are round, 

and tliere is no ornament. 

The door is square-headed. 

There is another church of the same form on the rising 
ground towards Mount Hymettus; this is a little more 
enriched, as it has columns, apparently antique, under tho 
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angles formed by the thickening of the walls. Another of 
this description stands on a low insular rock in on© of the 
bays indenting the coast of Corfu ;• this has internal piers to 
support the transverse arch : on the gable of the tower is.a 
small bell-turret. Simple and unpretending as these churches 
are, I cannot but think that there are localities where their 
foi m might be adopted with advantage. 

We will now go at once into Mahometan ground, though 
I shall still have to notice some Christian work. In all 
the examples we have considered, the central dome, and 
the square on which it stands, receive much of their sup¬ 
port from the abutment of the portions of the building 
connected with them. In most of the Haliometaii mosques 
of mediseval date, unless they are clearly copied from 
Christian models, as at Constantinople, the dome owes its 
support altogether to its square substructure, which rests on 
the ground, and not on arches, having for their abutment 
the walls of a cruciform building. The cousti uction is 
that of the square tombs we have mentioned, which are 
covered by domes. Indeed tho domes of mosques are 
ofteJi built over tombs. Tho larger tombs in and about 
Cairo are in fact mosques, or parts of mosques. They may 
stand at the side, or at an angle, or at the end of a building. 
It is common for the mosque to have a dome at one end and 
a minaret at the other, the structure itself being rectangular, 
like a Christian church. In Cairo, the shape is often very 
irregular, owing to the nature of the ground. But in tho 
matter of construction, I believe the dome is usually inde¬ 
pendent of tho building attached to its square substructure, 
even when the latter is pierced with large arches. The walls 
of the square are consequently of great thickness, consider- 
ably greater than the dome, or circular or polygonal drum 
on which it rests, which gives a tapering or pyramidical 
appearance to the competition, pleasing to the eye, and sug¬ 
gestive of strength and durability. 

The pendentives, in rich builcUngs, often consist iutemally 
of a somewhat complicated scries of small arches. I do not 
think these are always mere disguises or decorations of the 
simple Byzantine or Romanesque pendentives ; what I saw 
in Cairo appeared, so far as I could judge, to be really con- 
stimctive, though, of coui’sc, designed also with a view to orna- 
‘ ment. I regret that I could not succeed in making an intol- 
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ligible drawing of one (by no means tbe most intricate) that 
I attempted to sketch in one of the so-called tombs of the 
Caliphs. My patience gave way before I could master its 
tmaugement, and 1 fear, from their position, they are almost 
inaccessible to photography, which is invaluable in giving the 
delicate geometric patterns on the outside, as well as the 
fine tabernacle work under the galleries of the minarets. 

The construction of thependentive is often more definitely 
indicated externally than in western architecture. The 
cardinal faces exhibit a kind of truncated gable in steps, 
which mark the several receding arches or stages of the pon- 
dentive within. Sometimes these steps aro loft plain and 
square, but sometimes a bold moulding is carried along each 
stage or edge of the pendentive, which, showing itself at its 
junction with the cardinal face or gable, gives it something 
of the form of our Jacobean gables, over which it has this 
advantage, that the form is not fanciful or uumcaning, but 
indicates the actual construction. I may remark, however, 
that the mouldings of the pendentive are more suited to a 
climate where rain is almost unknown, than to oum. By 
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these pendentives an octagonal platform is formed, from 
which rises the circular drum and dome; not occupying a 
circle ofiUftill diameter, but somewhat smaller, and pierced 
with windows. In some cases the platform is a polygon of' 
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sixteen sides ; two mosques near that of Sultan Hassan are 
of this description. 

A group of narrow windows and circles is often introduced 
in this gable, giving the idea of Gothic tracery; biit as the 
material is not reduced to thin mullions and tracery bars, 
the work is of a more durable nature. The lights are usually 
round-hoadod in what appear to be the earlier examples, 
which, however, run nearly through the fifteenth century. 
The later arches are pointed, and have sometiung of the 
Tudor form ; a kind of foliated label, adapting itself to the 
form of the group, runs round it. The dome is perfectly 
developed, and often has a very beautiful outline. The 
example of which I give a cut^ is a fair specimen of those 
about Cairo. I did not see the interior ; I believe that the 
building is now a powder magazine. It is near the tomb or 
mosque (now disused, and therefore easily accessible) of 
Sultan Barkook, which is perhaps the finest of the group. 
This contains a large court; at two of the angles of this 
space are fine spacious domes, flanking a symmetrical front, 
which has a small cupola in the middle. The front towar(fe 
the city has two fine minarets. A section of this mosque is 
given in Mr. Fergusson^s Handbook. 

There seems no doubt that the pointed arch was used in 
the East long before it became prevalent in European archi¬ 
tecture. But, if the Taylouu Mosque in Cairo was built by 
a Christian architect,* it is probable that it was also em¬ 
ployed at that period (ninth century) in Christian architec¬ 
ture ; unless, indeed, the form, and that of the horse-shoe, 
was adopted as a difference from the Christian style. In 
Cairo the horse-shoe arch is very graceful; in Spain it is 
sometimes rather exaggerated. Much as I am struck with 
Cordova, I cannot altogether admire some of the forms that 
its arches assume. 

Though mullions and tracery are not used, the pierced 
screens which are occasionally inserted in the windows have 
rich and complicated patterns that more than compensate 
for their deficiency. Coloured glass is fi^equently intro¬ 
duced in the openings. 

The great distinction between Eastern and Western archi¬ 
tecture seems to be, in the one, predominance of surface 

^ Fergnaeon’s Handbook of Arctitactoro, toI. 1, p. 8S9. 
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orer.line, iu the other, of liue over surface. The tendency 
of the Gothic is to reduce a building to a great framework 
of bars, ribs, and buttresses, the flat walls being mere 
screens, iu no way necessary to construction. This prin¬ 
ciple is almost carried to excess in some specimens of tho 
Flamboyant and Perpendicular. The Eastern, on the con¬ 
trary, presents us with larger unbroken masses, i*arely 
diversified with buttresses, and not much dependent for 
effect upon openings. Though the fine mosque of Sultan 
Hassan, the grandest building in Caii’o, is not without 
windows, they really tell for very little ; tho whole has 
almost the effect of the vast blank walls of the old Egyptian 
temples. Its only important opening is its grand lofty door¬ 
way, than which it would bo diflScult to find anything more 
impressive in the whole range of medisoval aixhitccturc. 
Most of the mosques in Cairo have this feature, and tlio 
same general character prevails in all. It is a tall niche or 
recess, nearly the full height of the building, forming a trefoil 
arch; the whole being enriched with elaborate shrinc-work. 
The door itself is not higher or larger than convcuicuce 
requires. I should notice that in Cairo we often aco, in 
domestic architecture, round-headed doors much resem¬ 
bling those of our Norman style, and ornamented with the 
chevron. They are not, however, deeply recessed, and 
have no great air of antiquity, though they may bo of a 
modisBval date. 

What I have said of the tendency to largo unbroken 
sui-faccs, rather than to the expression produced by strongly 
marked lines, does not apply to minarets, which though 
called into existence by purely Mahometan exigencies, are 
nevertheless very Gothic in their spirit and character. I 
way have something to say of these hereafter. 

It is because the Mahometan dome is usually independent 
of any abutment beyond the weight and thickness of its 
square substructure, that I am inclined to refer to a Chi-is- 
tiaii origin two small buildings in Nubia which are usually 
p.ojtited to as Shejks*. tombs. One is near Ibreem, on the 
eastern side of the Nile, between Derr and Abou Simbel. It 
stands on rough rocky ground, and could not have had any 
conventual buildings connected with it; so far the chances 
arc m favour of its being what it is called. It is a very 
small rectangular building, mostly of unbaked brick, on a 
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basement of rough stone. In tlie centre is a dome resting 
on four arches, of which the eastern and western are of 
nearly the full span of the square under the dome. The 



lihirik'a Tomb or Ctanrcli at llroom. 


piers are, at .present, not connected by arches with the sides 
of the building, but they possibly may have been. The 
dome is not in the best condition, and its windows hare 
quite lost their foi*m, and the other roofs (doubtless of n 
similar material) have perished. 

The east end is flat, but has had 
a semidomical roof adapted by 
Eomanesquo pendentives. The nave 
has only one bay, opening into the 
aisle on each side by an arch. It 
appears to have been domed. The 
building is as plain as it can be, 
and the arches round, consequently 
it might be of any date. Tho whole 
thing is too small and insignificant 
to attract notice, and most travellers 
that might happen to stop at the point would examine the 
neighbouring fortress of Ibreem; but I do not regret having 
given my attention to this little tomb or chapel, whichever 
it may be. ■When it had its roofs, tho general outline might 
have been more varied.® 



p g M a t» 

Phn at Otnn-1) at Ibroeni, 
Nubia. 


* I should mouUon that mj muud- raeioa, but I hopo tlio; are oot aoeb ns 

plant were takou roughly and nastily, seriously to mislead the reader, 

and in all probability hare many iasecu* 
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The Other specimen is north of Sabou», ‘on the west bank 
of the Nile. It stands on a steep cliff, rising nearly from 

the edge of the river. It 
is very like the building I 
have already described, but 
a little larger; and there 
are remains adjoining it 
which may have been con¬ 
ventual. It has a central 
dome resting on wide trans¬ 
verse arches, of uubiikcd 
brick. I see in my notes 
that I have mentioned a 
piscina, as being in tho 
usual place. I do not 
recollect its appearance; 
but if I am right, I suppose 
that we may conclude this to have been a Christian church. 
There are remains of several convents along the coui’se of 
the river, but I did not land to visit them, as those within 

sight did not appear to 
possess any reinaikablo 
features. 

Between Thebes and 
Cairo I saw three con¬ 
vents, of which tho 
churches had been en¬ 
larged or rebuilt, with a 
central dome, surrounded 
by smaller domes or 
semidomes. The Coptic 
convent on Gebel o Tayr 
has an eastern apse roofed 
with brick, but its cen¬ 
tral doine is only of mud, resting on wooden beams. There 
is some old work in the interior. Another convent near 
Beni-Souef has a good church with domes, which does not 
yet seem to have been touched by the band of the restorer. 
The interior has much of the Byzantine character, but the 
pendentives are Komanesque. The arches are pointed. The 
columns under the dome are of classical propoitiou, and 
have rich Corinthianising capitals. Four semidomes abut 
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against the low square tower which forms the base of tho 
central dome; but I think the external ground-plan is rect¬ 
angular. I could not ascertain this, however, at all clearly, 
on account of the adjacent buildings. 


Coptic CtoTOCi^, Hcanod*. 


Near the ancient mosque of Amor in Old Cairo is a walled 
village containing two conventual churches, with domes, and 
apsid^al chancels and transepts. The naves are long, like 
those of European churches, and have wooden roofe. The 


losidc of Dobm in Old Cclre. 


pointed arch is used. In the largest of these churches the 
square part under the dome is not so wide as the apse, con¬ 
sequently the transept arch springs from the haunch of the 
eastern apsidal aixh. The cut that I have given will expliUu 
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wliat I mean. In all these conventual cliurcbes the dome, 
though very plain, is quite as prominent an external feature 
as in the mosques. 

I must again repeat, that my remarks are the result of 
very limited and imperfect observations; and, therefore, 
where I have laid down any general proposition, it must be 
understood that there arc probably many exceptions. 
Some exceptional buildings I hopo to notice hereafter, and 
also to give instances of the iufluonco of Western archi¬ 
tecture on tlie Eastern styles. 


[To ht 


THE AHTiaurriES OF SOUTH JUTLAND OR 8LE6WICK.« 

D/ J. J. A. WORSAAB, non. F.8.A, Dlroetar of tb« UoNuni of Korttiern AnUquIUM it 
Oownlui0«n. ThtoMlAUd, with (bo ooneazrottoe of tba Author, bj 
Cb. C. AOai/'inr UOSCU. At(ich« to Um bluish LofpOiua. 

Part I.—The Stone Age, and the Bronze Aoe. 

Introducttion. —lu selecting the subject of the following 
pages, the author has been guided by rarious considerations, 
which have led him to bclicye that such a treatise would be 
particularly appropriate at the present moment In tlie first 
place, the ancient Banish province of South Jutland—consist¬ 
ing mainly of the Buchy of Sleswick—has, alas I with the 
exception of only a insignificant fragments, been entirely 
severed from the Banish realm, to which it had belonged 
since the earliest dawn of history and the first formation 
of states in the North of Europe. And, while the whole 
Banish people mourns this great loss, it comes home to 
the Banish archmologist more forcibly perhaps than to many 
others, for no province was more closely interwoven with, 
or played a gt eater part in, ancient Banish history, than 
South Jutland, nor could any boast such imposing relics of 
bygone times as Sleswick possessed in the Banevirke, in the 
neighbourhood of which almost every inch of ground was 
sacred soil, calling to remembrance mighty deeds of old. 
Henceforth, Banish archmologists and historians cannot hope 
to receive from German authorities such facilities for their 
investigations as were hitherto accorded them by the Banish 
Government. They must, on the contrary, e.Kpect every 
diflBculty to be thrown in their way ; and it is but too much 
to be feared that many relics and monuments, which eveu 
enemies ought to respect, either already have been destroyed 
or will be so ere long. It seemed, therefore, high time that 


* lisliouldbe obsATTcd, tb*t the App«l' 
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some general account of tbe antiquities of this interesting 
country should be given, embodying the results of the inves¬ 
tigations of preceding years; and it seemed so much the more 
necessary to do so just now, because a not inconsiderable 
number of Glerman archeologists, misled by political bias 
and national prejudice, altogether foreign to true scientific 
research, have attempted to find in the antiquities of South 
Jutland vestiges of an ancient Gcn'man population, to whoso 
supposed existence there in pre-historic times they appeal 
in calling Sleswick a Gorman country, and in claiming a 
right to possess it as such. In order to give a colour of 
foundation to these unscientific attempts to press archmology 
into the service of political and national agitation, these 
authors are obliged to arrange the few—in many cases mis¬ 
conceived—facts at their disposal according to their precon¬ 
ceived theory, not tice. fm4 and the inevitable consequence 
is an endless confusion. The desire of clearing away this 
confusion was one of the considerations which led to the pub¬ 
lication of the present treatise, in the English translation of 
which, however, almost all special allusions to the statements 
and arguments of those German authors have been omitted, 
as not possessing sufficient interest to English readei-s; and 
this has been done with so much the more readiness as those 
statements and arguments are too often of an unpleasantly 
personal character. 

But the author had at the same time a far more important 
object in view than merely to set right our knowledge of tlio 
local antiquities of a certain district, or to defend Iiimsclf and 
others against literary attacks. 

It so happens, that precisely in South Jutland some of the 
most important antiquarian discoveries of late years have 
been made, throwing a strong light on certain hitherto 
rather dark pages of our pre-historic era, and strongly sup¬ 
porting not only the theory of the three ages—the Stone, the 
Bronze, and the Iron age—originally proposed by northern 
antiquaries, especially by the late Mr. C. Thomsen, director 
of the Copenhagen Museum, the first museum which was 
arranged on that system—but supporting also certain propo- 
.sitions for a more detailed subdivision, advanced some years 
ago by the author of these notices, and more fully brought out 
on tills occasiou. 

Those readers who are acquainted with the author's work 
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Oil " The Primeval Antiquities of Denmark,” will perceive 
several novel features in the following memoir: not only are 
the Stone and the Bronze ages subdivided each into two 
periods, but within the limits of the Iron age even three 
distinct subdivisions are introduced, effecting a far more 
accurate survey. These improvements are among the prin- 
cip*al results of modern critical investigation, and it is to be 
foreseen, that when the time comes for a new complete revi¬ 
sion of our science, taking account of the progress since the 
publication of the above-mentioned work, many other points 
will also have to be treated in a difierent ma&ner. The 
author wishes that the present little treatise should be looked 
upon as the forerunner of such a new manual; and as such 
it is hereby, in a somewhat condensed form, submitted to the 
English antiquary, to whom, moreover, the antiquities of South 
Jutland may justly be supposed to have a special interest, 
as that country has been liitherto so commonly believed to 
have been the original homo of the ancient Angles. 

I. The Early Stone Aoe,—How long the Cimbrian 
peninsula has had its present configuration is still an open 
question. Naturalists conjecture that it must originally 
have formed a contiguous whole with the Danish islands and 
Skaane, on one side, and with the British isles, on the other, 
until the foi’mation of the Channel between England and 
France, and of the Sound and the Great and Little Belt, 
whereby the Baltic received an outlet to the Kattegat and 
the North Sea. Nor are traces wanting of elevations and 
depressions of the soil, inundations and similar natural phe¬ 
nomena having modified the configuration of the peninsula in 
course of time. But I think it hardly safe as yet to attempt 
anything like an accurate calculation of the dates of these 
changes, by means of certain rather isolated mid still insuffi¬ 
ciently investigated discoveries of antiquities.* Even the 
repeated discoveries of artificial flint chips (or plain flint 
knives) imbedded in peat under the inarsby clay and amongst 
branches and stems of birch trees, of which the roots are 
still fixed in the sea-bottom, near Husuni, on the west co^t 
of Sleswick, require ulterior confirmation by more extensive 
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invostigations, bofore we can conclude with certainty from 
them that a flint-using people had settled on the peninsula 
before this depression of the ground along the west coast of 
Jutland, whereby forests have been covered, in some places 
by the sea, in others by peat-bogs, which again have been 
covered by marsh clay. Only so much may be said with 
certainty, that both this considerable depression and other 
natural changes, which we have hero to take into considera¬ 
tion, have been the effect rather of slow and gradual deve¬ 
lopment than of sudden revolution. 

Although, therefore, recent discoveries have made it 
highly probable that man has existed in several parts of 
Western Europe at a far earlier period tlian was hitherto 
generally accepted—so much earlier as to have been con¬ 
temporary with elephants and other large animals which 
have become extinct there thousand? of years ago,—no evi¬ 
dences of so early a population have as yet been discovered 
cither in South Jutland or in any other of the ancient 
Danish provinces. Bones and teeth of elephants have been 
dug up in gravel and marl pits and elsewhere, both in South 
Jutland (on the Holstein frontier, when the Eider canal was 
constructed, and near Haderslev) and in other provinces 
farther to the north and east; but, as far as 1 am aware, 
hitherto not under circumstances indicating a contempo¬ 
raneous population of the country. Future inquiry must 
decide whether the old Danish provinces have been peopled 
as early as other more mountainous countries to tlic south 
and west, or whether tliey liave not rather at a somewhat 
later time become fit for permanent habitation even by the 
least civilised bunting and fishing tribes of the earliest stone 
period. 

We do not yet possess certain information as to the exist¬ 
ence in South Jutland of those very remarkable refuse-heaps 
(kitchen middings), containing fragments of shell-fish, 
mammalia, birds, and fishes, remains of the meals of the 
aborigines, rude implements of stone, bone, and burnt clay, 
discovered in other parts of ancient Denraarlc, and belonging 
to the earliest stage of the Stone age of which traces have 
hitherto been found tliere. Nevertheless, evidences of an 
early population are not wanting.in South Jutland, not even 
in the low marahes on the western side. Entirely similar 
characteristically rude implements of stone and bone have 
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been discovered in many places, particularly along tho sea- 
coast, and, according to a verbal communication from a local 
collector, on the shore of inland lakes, just as in other parts 
of Denmark; and not only isolated specimens have been 
met with, but large accumulations, indicating repeated visits 
or a protracted sojourn of aboriginal fisbere and hunters— 
for instance, in a valley amongst the sand-hills near Sintlar 
on tho island of Amrom near tho west coast. Such rude 
instruments liave formerly too often been looked upon as only 
half-finished or unsuccessful specimens, but it now becomes 
more and more evident that they have never been intended 
for anything more finished, but belong mostly to the earliest 
and most primitive period of tho Stone age, when the art of 
manufacturing stone implements was still in its infancy, 
when there was hardly any beginning of agriculture, breed¬ 
ing of cattle, or civilisation generally, the inhabitants living 
exclusively on fishing and hunting—the extensive forests of 
the peninsula and its coasts yielding not merely the com¬ 
mon kinds of game, but oxen (the vriis)^ elks, reindeer, wild 
boais, beavei*s> wood-grouse, and geir-birds (the great alk). 

There can be no doubt that such i*udo and very ancient 
implements of stone and bone may be discovered hereafter 
farther to the south and east, on the shores of Holstein and 
North Germany, which unquestionably had as ancient a 
population as the peninsula of Jutland and Denmark gene¬ 
rally ; archaeological inquiry having, moreover, established 
important points of similarity in other respects between 
these countries and the Scandinavian North with regard 
to the Stone age. On tho coasts of Western and Southern 
Europe similar implements have already been found, which 
seem to indicate that the earliest period of the Stone ago in 
the north probably coincided with a contemporaneous period 
of transition in the western and southern coast-lands of Europe, 
where a still earlier stage of tlio Stone age, the most ancient 
hitherto investigated, seems to have preceded it.* And, if 
we turn to Egypt and other oriental countries with an equally 
ancient civilisation, we are carried still fartlier back in time ; 
for there too we must bo able to trace‘the very earliest 

* For iUHitntUon* of ibo<e radft implo* Nortbfm Autiqnttie*, Not. 47, 48, 7.*^, 
incuts, which now slao in Norwsy, in 79, 82-4, 2, S, 20, 20, 80, 02, sud tUo 
WoeWmburgb (byUsch),b«giutob«con. Proceedings of Uio Roysl DsnUh Ac*- 
•tder^ as belonging to an Mrlier period demj of Soenoai, 1881, pp. 272*233. 
of the Stone oge, see my work on 
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periods of Imman civilisation : a Bronzo ago as well as the 
different stages of the Stone ago, which in all probability 
must have reigned there, ages before they existed in Western 
Europe,—an inquiry which I cannot but recommend to those 
who have the opportunity of pursuing it. 

II. The Late Stone Aqb.—T he darkness, in which the 
earliest population of Europe as well as of other continents 
is shrouded, begins to lighten a little towards the close of 
the Stone age, particularly on the coasts of the Modi- 
terraneau and the Baltic. I think it may bo assumed that 
by that time the peninsula of Jutland has, on tho whole, 
already had its present extent and configuration and,—to 
judge from the monuments still preserved,—a permanently- 
setried population with a higher civilisation than that of 
mere fishers and hunters. It is not impossible that those 
pine and oak forests, of which the remains are so often 
brought to light in peat-bogs of South Jutland and Denmark 
generally, had not yet quite given way to the succeeding 
beech foi'ests. But in any case the state of things was 
essentially the same on the whole peninsula as far as the 
Eider, comprising both North and South Jutland, as they 
were afterwards called. The fertile eastern coast, intersected 
by deep fjords, was then covered by immense forests, 
which moreover in those days stretched farther over the 
middle and the western coasts of the peninsula titan tho 
forest-lands do now. Nevertheless, large tracts, of sand and 
heather, were found on the widc-sproad plain in the middle 
•of the peninsula, and the western coast offered more open 
country than foi‘C8t-land; only here tho soil was more fertile 
than in the middle part, and there were oxteiisivo meadow- 
lands which towards the south assumed the character of 
marshes. Fjords, lakes, and rivers then covered a greater 
area than now, and many tracts on the w'cst coast were no 
doubt more thinly inhabited at that time than afterwards, 
on account of the great humidity of the soil. At any rate, 
it is certain that the large sepulchral stone chambers and 
well-manufactured stone implements which characterise this 
period, and which are so frequently met with on the east 
coast, are much less numerous on tlie plain in the interior, 
and almost disappear in tho watery distidcts to the West. 
This is pai ticularly striking in the marshes of South Jutland, 
where the stone charabere are entirely wanting, and where 
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even loose stone implements are very rarely found, as if 
they bad been merely lost there on occasional visits. 

There is a strict uniformity m shape and workmanship 
between the stone objects of this period found in South 
Jutland, and those found in the present kingdom of Denmark 
and that part of the Scandinavian peninsula which lies to 
the south of the great Swedish lakes; the same uniformity 
is observable also with regard to the tombs of the Stone 
ago, of which, in spite of wholesale destruction by the pro* 
gress of agriculture, a sufficient number is still left. 

The commonest tombs are the Circular Cromlechs^ rather 
low round tumuli surrounded by large boulders, and contain^ 
ing in the middle ono or sometimes two, round, oval or 
rectangular stone chambers, of which the sides and tops are 
formed of large granite blocks, naturally flat, or, in some 
cases, artificially flattened, on the inner side. The inter¬ 
stices between the side stones are filled up with flat chips 
of stone, which generally also cover the floor of the chamber. 
A small passage, built of stones, exactly as the chamber 
itself, and leading to it from the east, south-east, or south, 
is not of unfrequent occurrence. Originally, these chamboi's 
have been either entirely covered by earth, or at any rate so 
far that only the top stones were visible. In many cases, 
however, the earth has been taken away in the course of 
time, and the remaining denudated stone chambers then stand 
forth as isolated, generally open cists, which some archeolo¬ 
gists still erroneously treat as a particular kind of monument 

The Long CromlecJis are entirely of the same kind, only 
larger, containing sometimes as many as five sepulchral 
chambera, in which the uuburnt bodies have been found 
either prostrate or in a sitting posture, a circumstance which 
entirely disposes of the supposition formerly cun*ent, that 
these cromlechs vrero places of sacrifice or for public meet¬ 
ings, so called “Things'* The boulders sunounding them 
form long and narrow ovals sometimes more than ono 
hundred feet long; nay, on the island of Femorn, one has a 
length of more than four hundred feet 1 In all other respects 
the construction is the same as of the circular cromlechs. 
The corpses in them have generally been covered with chips 
of flint (obtained by exposing large blocks to the fire, wheu 
they burst), stamped together with clay; and near them we 
find peculiar plain or ornamented vessels of clay, beads of 
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amber, oroaments and implements of bone, stone hammers 
and axes Tvitb drilled shaft-holes, and different kinds of flint 
implements, generally neatly cut and carefully ground. The 
axes and hammers are mostly of granite, and it is justly 
supposed that metal tools have most likely been used for 
finishing them off so well, especially for drilling the hole. 
Nevertheless, but few instances are reported of metal objects 
having been found in the chambers, and they need, in any 
case, further confirmation. Still more dubious are the 
reports, both from South Jutland and from other places in the 
Scandinavian North and elsewhere, of the occurrence of 
burnt bones in grave chambei's of this period. Such reports 
are, in all probability, founded on some mistake ; either the 
vessels of clay deposited in the chambers, probably with 
victuals, have been mistaken for cinerary urns, or else those 
pieces of charcoal and burnt flints, which are found iti all 
stone chambers, even with unburnt skeletons, have erro¬ 
neously been looked upon as evidences of cremation—nay, 
in some cases, urns containing ashes and burnt human bones, 
which at a later time have been deposited in the sides of the 
barrows, may erroneously have been supposed to belong to 
the original sepulchre iu the middle of the barrow. Such 
cinerary urns, Vhich in many cases demonstrate their later 
date by containing objects of iron, have been frequently 
discovered in the sides of long cromleclis, both in North and 
South Jutland. 

Quite similar results have been obtained with regard to 
the third class of tombs from tlie Stone age, the so-called 
giants chambers. In many cases cinerary urns containing 
burnt bones and small pieces of metal, mostly bronze, are 
found near the extremities and at the tops of this kind of 
barrows, whilst on their bottoms graves of the Stone age in¬ 
variably occur, often in considerable number, containing 
unburnt corpses, accompanied by objects of burnt clay, 
amber, stone, or bone, but never or rarely anything of metal 
These giants* chambers are not only distinguished from the 
other stone graves by being entirely covered with earth 
and pnerally of considerable extent, but they are besides 
mostly provided with long entrance-passages, of which the 
sides and roofs are constructed of flat stones, and which were 
used for sepulture as well as the chambers. These are 
therefore, sometimes appropriately called " passage cham- 
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bers.”- Several of them are found in different pArts of South 
Jutland, as far south as Missunde. 

. Wo have stated already that the graves of the Stone age 
in South Jutland correspond in eveiy respect to those found 
in other parts of ancient Denmark and Scandinavia; but 
quite similar graves, containing unburnt skeletons and tools 
of stone and bone, occur both in Holstein—even in Dith- 
marschen—and all over the plain of North Germany, near 
the coasts and along the great rivers as far as the more 
mountainous tracts in the interior. I am not aware of any 
“giants^ chambers” having been found in Germany, or 
indeed anywhere farther south in that part of the continent 
than Ifissunde, in the southern part of Sleswick. But 
even if none should be found in future south of the Eider, 
this would only be a local peculiarity, caused perhaps by the 
longer duration of the Stone age in the north, which is also 
indicated ^ the greater perfection of the stone implements 
found in Denmark and South Sweden. Similar and even 
larger “ giants* chambers ” are found in Ireland and 
Bretagne, and graves of the Stone age, generally preserving 
in all essential points the same outer forms and the same 
contents, are met with not only in the Scandinavian 
countries and in North Germany, but all 'over western 
Europe, Holland, the British Islands, France, Portugal, 
Spain, North Afnca, the coasts of the 4lediterTanean, 
Crimea, and through Asia to India. They are mostly found 
near co'asts and rivers, but reach now and then into the 
more remote mountainous countries—for instance, in Swit¬ 
zerland, where they have been discovered near the “ PfUflBker 
see,” one of those l^es which have contained remains of lake- 
dwellings of tho Stone age, and, in these, remarkable proofs 
that the population at that period carried on agriculture, 
cattle-breeding, nay, even gardening and commerce with 
distant countries. Corresponding discoveries of hones of 
domesticated animals in the graves themselves, and in other 
monuments from the Stone age in different parts of West 
and North Europe, even in the Scandiuavi.an countries, give 
additional strength to the supposition, which is rendered 
probable by the great size of many tombs, their situation on 
the most fertile spots, and the abundance of excellently 
worked stone implements found in them, viz., that permanent 
settlements, possession of tame cattle, agriculture and the 
VOL. xxni. ® 
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radiments of civilisation generally have, towards the close of 
the Stone age, not been confined to Switzerland alone, but 
extended, with local modifications, over all those countries 
where the stone graves are found, wliich everywhere exhibit 
sucii remarkable uniformity. 

Bones of domesticated animals from the Stone age have 
been found not only in the middle part of Germany, in 
France, and the British Islands, but also quite lately in 
Mecklenburg in several places, both in the remains of “ cave 
habitations,” and in several of those lake-dwellings which 
have now been found also on the shores of the Baltic, though 
—with the exception of a dubious locality in Sleswick— 
not in-Denmark. These , bones were found together with 
well-manufactured flint implements. The investigation, iu 
1863, of a long cromlech of great size situated on the largest 
and most fertile plain of West Gothland in Sweden, brought 
to light, besides bones of swine and horses, a certain number 
of spear-heads or awls, made of the bones of sheep ; and, 
even if the firet-named bones might have been dragged into 
the tombs at a later time by foxes and other wild animals, 
these last objects appeared sufficient to warrant the conclu¬ 
sion that the people of the Stone age lived not only by fishing 
and hunting, but that they practised agricultui*e and pos¬ 
sessed tame cattle. 

The skulls and other human remains found in the graves 
of this ago liave not yet been submitted to sufficiently care¬ 
ful aud extensive investigations to enable archaeologists to 
decide whether it was one and the same people, or several 
tn'bes of a different race, which inhabited so great a part of 
Europe, and even parts of the coasts of North Africa and of 
Asia, at the time of this remarkably uniform civilisation. As 
far as the countries north of the Eider are concerned, it has 
been ascertained that the people of the Stone age were of ordi¬ 
nary size ; but their skulls do not exhibit any constant type, 
some being rather round aud others quite oblong, from 
which it might be concluded that the population, even before 
the close of the Stone age, had already become mixed tlirougli 
new immigrations, which in those remote ages most probably 
took place in a gradual manner, rather than by sudden 
events. 

III. The Eablt Bronze Age. —When the Stone age, in 
its different stages of development, bad reigned probably for 
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tliousands of years in Europe, it yielded, several centuries— 
in some places more than a thousand years—before Christ, to 
a new civilisation, that of the Bronze age, heralded by the 
magnificent "giants* chambers,” with their beautifully- 
shaped stone implements, which in some cases were possibly 
worked with metal tools. But just as the transition • from 
the earlier to the later period of the Stone age was a gradual 
Olio, thus many circumstances indicate that scarcely in any 
country has that stage of civilisation which is characterised 
by the use of gold and bronze suddenly superseded the pre¬ 
vious state of tilings —as was hitherto believed by many— 
not even whore it was imported originally from abroad by 
colonists or conquerors. 

I do nob merely allude to the above-mentioned insuffi¬ 
ciently authenticated reports of metal objects having been 
found in graves of the Stone age, particularly in " giants’ 
chambei-sbut I rely on the certain fact that during the 
earlier period of the Bronze age the old custom, according 
to which the bodies of the dead were buried unburnt, was 
still in use, and even predominant in comparison with the 
new custom of cremation, the only difference being that, in 
most cases, merely tumuli of earth, but no stone chambers, 
were constructed on the burial-places. Not even this differ¬ 
ence was, however, alw’ays observed, for in some of the tumuli 
from the Bronze age we find regular stone chambers, with 
burnt flints at the bottom ; in others—and somewhat more 
frequently—the remains lie in a kind of stone cist, known also 
from the Stone age ; whilst others, again, exhibit novel and 
local peculiarities in the form of the chamber. In many 
of those tombs not a few stone tools are mixed with the 
objects of metal. In this respect the state of things iu 
South Jutland is particularly interesting. The cromlechs 
of the Bronze age are far more common in South Juthmd 
than those of the Stone age, and are distributed over the 
whole of the province. Several of them have, on examination, 
been found to contain uuburnt bodies, buried in different 
ways, and amongst these not a few contained in their tops 
and sides urns with burnt bones and ashes, whilst the 
remains of uuburnt bodies occupied the bottom,—evidently 
sepultures of different periods. No instance has ever been 
discovered, in South Jutland or elsewhere in the North, of 
cromlechs containing burnt bones at the bottom and skeletons 
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at the top, from which it may safely be concluded that the 
custom of cremation was of later origin than that of bury¬ 
ing the body whole. In the northern part of Sleswick, 
between the town of Aabenraa and the frontier of North 
Jutland, eight instances have come to light where the un¬ 
burnt bodies at the bottom of the barrows were deposited in 
hollow and split oak trunks, under piles of stones, finally 
covered by earth, the tops and sides sometimes containing 
urns with ashes, burnt bodies, and bronze objects. These oak 
coffins do not exhibit marks of a saw having been used. The 
skeletons inside are almost entirely destroyed, but it is quite 
^parent that the bodies have been originally wrapped in 
well-woven woollen cloths, with thicker mantles, and caps of 
a peculiar kind of felt, and laid on ox or cow-hides, sometimes 

with the horns on. 
With the skeletons 
were found very 
fine swords, some¬ 
times with bronze 
hilts; a palstave, 
daggers and orna¬ 
ments of bronze; a 
double spiral brace¬ 
let of gold, turned 
wooden cups, some¬ 
times with orna¬ 
mental tin nails 
careful ly bam in e red 
in; chipboxes, horn 
combs, &c. The ac¬ 
companying illus¬ 
trations represent a 
part of the objects 
found in one of these barrows called “Dragshoi,” viz., the 
coffin (fig. 1, a, 6,); a piece of the skull with hair (fig. 2), a 
small bronze dagger (fig. 3), a piece of woollen cloth (fig. 4), 
a turned wooden cup, 6 in. high, and 12J in. wide at the 
mouth, with tin nails (a piece of tin was found near the cup), 
ffig. 5, a, 5,); and a small chip box, lying in the wooden cup 
(fig. 6). In the side of the same barrow a stone cist was 
found, containing a bronze sword and an arrow-head of 
fiiut. 



l «, CwBb of wood found In o botrow la SlofwicV. 



Fi(. 1| k OoOn fonaed oftb* trank of na ook, found in n borrow coUod Dncthel. Lesftk,« ft. 
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Entirely-cerresponding barrows have been found in the 
adjoining parts of North Jutland, and even as far north as 
the neighbourhood of the town of Viborg; others also, 
dating from this period as well as from the later period of 
the Bronze age, are scattered over other parts of North 
Jutland, the islands, and Skaanc, only with this difference, 
that in this last class the coffins are made wholly of oak 
planks, or the sides of stones and the tops or covers of oak 
planks. That in some parts of South and North Jutland 
the inhabit?.nts seem to have preferred coffins made of entire 
trunks, is probably due to the abundance of oak timber in 
those localities, where, even at the present day, many houses 
—nay, large farms—are completely constructed of huge oak 
timber, though the ancient forests now are mostly gone. The 
best preserved and in every respect most remarkable barrows 
of this kind were two called “ Kongehoi" and “ Treenhbi,” 
lying close together in a field near Vamdrup in North 
Jutland, just north of the Kougeaa, whicli separates that 
province from South Jutland. Near their summits they 
contained urns with burnt bones and ashes, and at the bottom 
four coffins each, two of those in Kongehoi being double and 
consisting of split and hollowed oak trunks, one^more 
finished—inside the other. The antiquities were of the 
same kind as those found in similar cromlechs in South 
Jutland, and of equal merits in shape and workmanship, 
namely, swords and poignaids with bronze hilts, or at any 
rate with handsome bronze knobs at tlie end of the hilt; 
elegantly carved wooden sheaths, different ornaments, 
amongst which we may mention a stud overlaid with 
amber, bronze knives, a comb of horn, chip boxes, wooden 
cups, one of them decorated with tin nails ; a lump of tin, 
and, amongst the bronze objects in one of the coffins in 
Treenhbi, a small arrow-head of flint. There were unmis- 
takeable remains of the unburnt bodies, which had been 
deposited wrapped in woollen cloths or skins, but the bodies 
were mostly dissolved by the water. The clothes, however, 
were so well preserved, pai ticularly in one of the coffins in 
Treenhbi, that after having undergone restoration they are 
now in a state fit for \ise, and afford an indispensable clue to 
the right interpretation of the incomplete remains formerly 
obtained from similar oak coffins in South Jutland. To judge 
from the information thus gained, a warrior’s dress consisted 
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in tHose ancient days of a woollen woven skirt tied round 
the waist; some pieces of finer cloth wrapped round the 
feet, but no trousers; a thick woven mantle, and a cap, 
perhaps also a kind of plaid. But, although rich people 
possessed such fine woven clothes, the poorer classes may, 
both then and even at a far more modern period, have used 
garments of skins.* 

Sepulchres belonging to a similar early period of the 
Bronze age, containing unburnt bodies, fine well-developed 
bronze objects, mixed with a very few stone implements, 
have been observed in several countries outside the North of 
Europe ; and cofl&ns, of split and hollowed oak trunks, quite 
similar in shape and contents to those found in North and 
South Jutland, have been found in Ditmarschen, Mecklen¬ 
burg, the island of Rugcn in Bohemia, and in several places 
in England, in which latter country they may be stated with 
certainty to be of date earlier than the Teutonic or so-called 
Anglo-Saxon population. Besides tliis, coffins of split and 
hollowed trun is of oak-trees have been used far into the 
Iron age, both in England and South Germany.^ Even 
among savages of the present day—for instance, in Mada¬ 
gascar—similar modes of burial are in use. It is therefore 
impossible to find, in the occurrence of such coffins—as some 
Geiman authors have done,Trta proof that some German 
tribe—in the strict sense of Uie term—inhabited South Jut¬ 
land in those ancient times. 

The oldest graves and antiquities of the Bronze age, both 
in South Jutland and in other parts of Noiih Europe, ss 
fai* as is hitherto known, agree very remarkably in this 
point, that they present no traces of a Copper age,’ 
characterised by forged copper implements, and intervening 
between the Stone age and the Bronze age, such as was the 
case in North America. Extremely few copper implements 
have been found in Noi-th Europe, but they arc cast, not forged 
or hammered; and the same seems to bo the case with 
those found in greater numbers in Hungary and the North 
of Italy (Keller’s Pfalillauten, Trans. Zurich Soc. Antiqu., 


* Beautiful coloured iUustmtlooi of 
Ui« objecia found Vomdrup maj be 
seen ia A. P. Hndeen’* iUuatretcd work 
on Dftnieb AotiquiUoe. Afbildniuger of 
Deuske Oldaagcr, porU 5 and 6. A body 
of a man droMod la pbuQ leeiher ab^ 
and a mantle made of double alcii), with 


stringi to tie it in front, wu eome yean 
ago found in a bog near Flcnsborg. 

* Lisch adduces an iostoneo of a burial 
in such a coffin (Todtenbaum) in the 
year 1151 (Ueeklenb. Jabrb. xxvii. 1803, 

p. 188). 
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1863). The civilisation of the Bronze age appears in the 
North immediately following the Stone age, and fully 
developed at once, characterised by cast weapons, imple¬ 
ments, and ornaments of elegant shape and decoration ; the 
new stage of civilisation was attended by great progress in 
agriculture, husbandry, and commerce, and it soon not only 
occupied the large tracts inhabited already in the Stone age, 
but even spread further in all directions, thanks to the 
superiority of metal over stone and bone, nor did any very 
considerable time elapse before this state of civilisation, with 
its peculiar custom of cremation and other new rites of 
burLoI, completely gained the upper hand. 

IV. The Late Bronze Age. —Some cromlechs in South 
Jutland have been found to contain vestiges of a nearly 
contempoianeous use of the older custom of burying the 
body whole, and of the later custom of cremation, indicating 
a period of transition between the two. The most remark¬ 
able of them was a barrow near Bonder Brarup in Angel, in 
the interior of which a circle of moderately-sized stones was 
discovered, placed on the ground, and inside this circle, close 
to the stones forming it, a whole skeleton was found, whilst 
the very centre of the circle was occupied by a small stone 
cist, containing burnt human bones and a bronze pin. Outside 
this circle three large stones had been erected, of which one 
more than 8 ft. high seems to have been intended for a kind 
of monument. Ail this was covered with cai*th, so that 
nothing was to be seen outside the barrow, which was 
170 ft. in circumference, aud 10 ft. high, and in the side 
of which an urn with burnt bones and ashes was discovered. 
No doubt can exist that this uni had been deposited in 
the barrow at a later time than the original sepulchre at the 
bottom. 

The graves in South Jutland belonging to the later divi¬ 
sion of the Bronze age, and, containing burnt bodies only, 
are otherwise quite similar to those of the corresponding 
period in the northern as well as in the western and parts 
of the middle of Europe. In some cases the burnt bones, 
with arms, implements, and ornaments, were deposited, as in 
the preceding period, in wooden coflSns or stone cists, some¬ 
times wrapped in s^n or in woven woollen gaiments; in 
other cases the arms alone were hidden in cists or under 
layers of stone, whilst the burnt bones were collected in urns 
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and placed in another part of the cromlech ; in a third class 
of burials the remains of the bones, together with arms and 
ornaments, have been left on the spot where the body was 
burnt, over which then a heap of stone has been placed, and 
afterwards a barrow formed; finally, and probably in the 
majority of cases, the bones were put into urns of clay, which 
were then placed in barrows, and protected by quite small 
square cists or boxes. Some barrows of this last dcsciiption, 
which have served as family sepulchres or common cemeteries, 
contained an extraordinary number of urns. Similar general 
cemeteries, where the urns have been deposited in the field 
without erection of barrows, have been found in several 
places in South Jutland as also in other parts of the north, 
particularly in elevated situations. 

The antiquities derived from these tombs correspond in 
like manner with those discovered in other countries of 
the North of Europe, particularly near the Baltic. In all 
these localities the difference between the antiquities of 
the earlier and those of the later period of the Bronze period 
seems only to consist in a decline in point of beauty of form 
and purity of style, observable in some at least of the objects 
belonging to the end of the Bronze age, and indicating a 
decline of the ancient civilisation whi(ii characterised ^at 
period. Even in the last stage of the Bronze age, silver, 
and to some extent glass, was unknown in the North of 
Europe, nor have any vestiges of an alphabet been disco¬ 
vered. Pure copper and pure tin were but rarely used— 
arms, implements, and ornaments being still in this period 
generally cast of bronze, composed of copper and tin. Gold, 
however, was sometimes used for ornaments. In all parts of 
Denmark and Sweden we have discovered moulds, jets of 
metal sawed off the finished work, pieces of metal for molting, 
half-finished and unsuccessfully-cast bronze objects—in short, 
so many vestiges remain of the stores and business of 
the metal-workers, that there can be no doubt that the 
bronze objects must, at least very often, have been inanu- 
factui*ed in the nortliem countries themselves, retaining, 
apart from the small differences just mentioned, the same 
traditional general forms. At the same time I wish to 
observe, without detracting from the importance of the many 
true and undoubted remains of tho manufacture of metal 
implements in the Bronze age, that in my opinion a con- 
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siderablo number of doposita from the Bronze age have been 
erroneously described as ancient metal-workers’ stores. A 
large proportion of our Bronze deposits have curiously 
onougb been found in peat-bogs; and, looking at the con¬ 
dition of the objects deposited, 1 am convinced that many 
of them are analogous to the moss-finds of the early Iron 
age (see hereafter). 

Careful comparisons show that, in spite of the general 
uniformity of civilisation obtaining throughout Europe at 
the time of the Bronze age, a peculiar group was neverthe¬ 
less formed, from the earliest beginning of that period, by 
the then inhabited parts of Sweden, Denmark, North Ger¬ 
many, and parts of the middle of Germany, which, with 
regard to the excellency of their manufacture of metal ob¬ 
jects, occupied a position equal and even superior to most 
other countries, especially to the western parts of Europe. 
In the British islands the elegant shapes and ornaments 
which we so frequently meet with in bronze objects from 
the North of Europe are more rare; the patterns arc evi¬ 
dently peculiar, and even the composition of the metal 
seems to be slightly different. A similar remarkable sim¬ 
plicity, coupled with certain particularities in shape, is also 
observable in France. But, in the Soutlx of Europe, in Italy, 
Switzerland, South Germany, parts of Hungary, and in 
Greece, we find again bronze objects, which, for variety of 
form and elegance of execution, are equal to those from the 
Baltic countries, though of course the actual patterns of 
swords, daggers, palstaves, celts, axes, etc., are difi'erent from 
those of the north. Still greater differences are to bo ob-- 
seiwed if we turn to those relics of the Bronze age which 
have b^n found in other parts of the world; for instance, 
in Africa, in ancient Egyptian graves, in Asia, near the 
Euphrates and Tigris (not to mention the rem«arkablc arms of 
copper discovered in India), and both in North and South 
America. 

But although that stage of civilisation which we describe 
as the Bronze age, forming the intervening link between 
the primitive culture of the Stone age and the higher one 
of the Iron ago in almost all parts of the world, is charac¬ 
terised by a remarkable general unifonnity amidM manifold 
local modifications, it has nevertheless reigned at very dif¬ 
ferent periods in different countries—a fact of which we 
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possess distinct historic testimony. Especially in the North 
of Europe it retained undoubtedly its position for centuries, 
while the more southern nations had already attained to tho 
knowledge and general use of iron, silver, glass, and of an 
alphabet. Implements for casting and other objects con¬ 
nected with the manufacture have, moreoTor, been disco¬ 
vered everywhere, proving that the bronze objects have 
been made in the countries themselves, and, in each of tlicse, 
local peculiarities of shape, etc., seem to have existed from 
tho earliest time. Tho bronze objects found in the different 
countries of Europe cannot, therefore, from the beginning 
have been distributed over so large tracts by direct com¬ 
merce or colonies from one single nation, whether Etruscans, 
Romans, Greeks or Phconicians. Any such nation would of 
coui*se have imported implements and arms of tho same forms 
and the same metallic composition to all other countries with 
which it traded, and vrould not have continued for so many 
centuries to manufacture bronze objects merely for the sake 
of exporting Uiera, wlien they themselves already possessed 
infinitely better arms and implements of iron. With special 
regard to the hypothesis recently advocated with much 
emphasis by Professor Nilsson (Skandinaviens Uriadvaanei*c, 
2nd edition, 1862—1864, Stockholm), according to which 
the bronze objects of tho North of Europe were derived 
from the Phcenicians, we must observe, that history does not 
furnish any testimony in favour of it, nor has any well- 
authenticated find of bronze objects been made in any of 
the aneient settlements of that nation. If any such should 
be bvouglit to light, wo can hardly doubt but that they will 
prove very different from the bronze objects of the North of 
Europe, as is the case with all those which have hitherto 
been found on the shores of the Mediterranean. It is more 
probable that future investigations of remains from the 
Bronze age in tho East of ISurope,—for instance in Finland, 
where very fine bi'onze arms have been found, in Russia, in 
the northern and middle tracts of Asia,—will prove that the 
cradle of European civilisation in the Bronze age was in 
the interior of Asia, where copper, tin, and gold abound. 
Several different tribes living in those parts inay, at a very 
remote period, have become acquainted with the use of 
these metals, and developed separate styles of manufacture, 
which then—possibly by the migrations of such tribes— 
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may hare been transplanted to different parts of Europe 
preserring tbeir original peculiarities. Careful analysis had 
sliowu that the chemical constitution of the gold and bronze 
found in the graves of the Bronze age, on the shores of tho 
Baltic, in many cases distinctly points to the Ural mountains 
as the source whence those .metals were obtained (see Fel< 
lenberg in the Mecklenburgische Jahrbucher, xxix. 1864, p. 
>57) ; and it is well known that implements of copper and 
bronze liave been found in ancient copper mines in the Ural, 
proving that these were worked in the Bronze age. At tho 
same time it cannot be doubted that tho inhabitants of 
several pai’ts of Europe, at a verj&early period, obtained their 
supply of these metals fi om native sources. 


(To ho continuod.) 


THE ANCIE5T TOMBS OF NICARA-GITA. 
fij TKSDBaiCK BOTLE, P.B.G.a. 

At the date of its subjugation, A.D. 1526, Nicaragua was 
peopled by at least three distinct Indian races, and, even to 
the present day, in wandering through the less settled dis* 
tricts, the traveller may trace among the inhabitants those 
peculiar features which characterised each of those families. 
These broad divisions appear to have been—firstly, the 
Toltec or Chorotegan, here, as elsewhere, claiming to be tho 
aboriginal possessors of the country; secondly, the Chontal; 
and thirdly, the Carib. There seems good reason also to 
believe that a colony of veritable Astecs was located upon 
the territory lying between the Lakes and the Pacific ; these 
people were called Niquirans, and spoke the Mexican 
tongue. The Toltecs inhabited the northern country from 
the Pacific coast to the mountains of Chontales, and south of 
the lakes into Costa Uica; the Chontals occupied the pro¬ 
vince still called by their name; and the Caribs, a more 
barbarous but also more spirited people, under various 
names and with much diveisity of dialect and habit, were 
thinly scattered along the Atlantic shore. All accounts 
agree that, when the Spaniards entered the countr}', they 
found a population so dense as to excite their amazement- 
cities, we are tdd, four Spanish leagues in length a people 
most active and industrious, and a soil and climate beyond 
their utmost expectations. Tho soil and climate still remaiu 
unchanged, but the most hopeful ti*avcUer could find little 
else in modern Nicai-agua to correspond with Oviedo’s 
account of its ancient prosperity. 

By each of the three races the disposal of the dead was 
differently conducted. The Chontals, a mountainous people, 
seem to have used cremation and interment indifferently, 
but in either case the remains were finally deposited upon 
the summit of a hill, or in an artificial mound upon the 
broad savannah. Over the body was raised a cairn of 
rough stone, the size of which varied exceedingly. 
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Of the Caribs we know little, but, as their habits have 
probably not changed in one iota since the Spaniards con¬ 
quered the neighbouring country, it seems likely that they 
buried their dead with little ceremony, and marked the spot 
with a parallelogram of small stones. Old graves such as 
these we remarked once or twice in the border-laud of 
Chontales, and such is a frequent practice among the Indian 
tribes of Kosquito. 

The Toltec graves are much more diflScult to find than 
those of the Chontals. Indeed in the ancient seats of that 
people round the Lake of Nicaragua, it is only by accident 
that their last resting-places are occasionally disclosed; and 
those numerous graves upon the frontier line of Costa llica, 
which have lately afforded so many valuable specimens of 
Indian art and ingenuity, were accidentally revealed by the 
fell of a large tree, the roots of which, tearing away a piece 
of the river bank, laid bare a considerable quantity of golden 
figures deposited in the earth. Tradition says that tho 
Toltecs burnt the flesh of the deceased and buried the bones, 
or some of them, in pots of earthenware, and this story is 
confirmed by the appearance of their graves. 

A similar practice appears to have been in use among the 
inhabitants of Ometepec, whom Mr. Squiers asserts to Jiave 
been of the Niquiran race. On that island, however rarely 
are any bones found except those of the skull. * 


In riding through the broad savannahs and over the 
^een aud rounded hills which are characteristic of the old 
Chontal territory, the traveller cannot but be struck with 
the picturesque appearance of the lonely thickets which 
spiing up at long intervals above the grassy waste. These 
solitary Httle groves are always found to have root in a 
caim of loose rocks in the form of a parallelogram, and 
sometimes of immense size. The largest that we measured 
was 58 yards long by 40 wide, and the smallest 20 ft by 8 • 
in height they vary from 10 to 4 ft. The majority of 4em 
have been more or less overthrown by the growth of gi-eat 
trees, but some are still in sufficient preservation to show 
how Refill was the original building. The sides were 
sometimes sloped, or, more rarely, quite straight, but in 
either case a low parapet of rough stone was placed along 
the edge. On every one are found either the fragments of 
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statues and sculptured bits of pedestal, or at least the deep 
holes in which they had been planted. Some of these 
figures have been overthrown quite recently, but ages ago 
all suffered terrible mutilation from the superstitious zeal of 
the Spaniards. So far as we could ascertain a small statue 
was placed at each corner of the cairn, and a much larger 
one was planted with more or less accuracy in the centre. 
Occasionally there were several of the central figures, and it 
is probable that they corresponded with the number of bodies 
interred. The position of these monoliths is the only clue 
hitherto discovered to guide the digger in his search through 
the vast pile of stone, but very frequently his calculation 
proves completely erroneous. 

Looking at the situation of these statues tlms placed 
above the deceased, and observing the human character that 
exists about most of them; the careful delineation of the 
features (in some cases very peculiar); the attempt of the 
artist, apparent to me, to imitate minutely some object 
before his eye as he worked, it is difl&cult to avoid a sus¬ 
picion that they were intended as imperishable portraits of 
the dead. I would particularly call attention to two speci¬ 
mens, which were central figures on a small cairn we opened. 
Broken and defaced as they are, they still give a very fair 
idea of a giim old warrior and his more amiable spouse. 
In two others there are noticeable peculiaritie-s, which are 
scarcely godlike though human enough ; one of them has a 
largo wen over the eye; the other, though battered out 
of all shape as to his features, still displays the long curl 
of his beard and whiskers almost uninjured; and ^ch manly 
ornaments, tliough rare, are occasionally met with among 
Indians. Indeed if anyone will compare these statues from 
ChonUles with those found in Toltec or Niquiran districts, 
he cannot fiiil to remark a radical difference, not in the style 
of art merely but in the idea of the artist. Krom these and 
some other observations wc made, which would not be strictly 
in place in this memoir, we formed a strong suspicion that 
Torquemada and Las Casas are wrong in ^rting that the 
religion of all the Nicaraguan Indians was identical. 

The first cairn that we opened was near the mining town of 
Libcrtad, in the north east of Cliontales. It was of the 
largest dimensions, being 58 yards long by 40 broad, and 
stood on the summit of a mound some 60 or 70 ft. high. 
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Several treasure-seekers bad already sunk random shafts 
into its solid construction, but without success. Selecting as 
nearly as possible the centre of the cairn, and encouraged 
by the discovery of a massy fragment of sculpture which 
stood erect above the spot, we set to work patiently in 
removing the stones. The previous attempts were of great 
service to us, and after little more than an hour’s labour we 
came upon a carved flat stone, such as is still used through* 
out Spanish America for the grinding of maize. The rolling- 
pin belonging to it lay by its side. After two hours more 
of tedious labour we found another similar stone lying due 
east of the former. Then we uncovered two pans of coarse 
earthenware, about 4 in. in height by 7 in diameter. They 
were placed close together by the side of the “ molinera,” 
but the vast mass of rock in settling down had broken them 
irretrievably; there was no perceptible tiace of any con¬ 
tents. Shortly after, and still parallel to the line of the 
“molineras,” we found a vase of soft stone, subsequently 
ascertained to be a species of marble, also shattered to 
pieces. For two days more we laboured, but with no 
success. 

The second cairn tliat we attacked was considerably smaller, 
but built with great regularity and having the coping-stones 
nearly perfect. Determined to investigate this tomb most 
thoroughly, we set our labourers to throw down the whole 
pile, which was the more easy as it crowned the summit of 
a very steep hill, and was not more than ft. thick. For 
four days we persevered in our task, having never less than 
three men at work from early morning to nightfall, and 
sometimes the labourers were six or seven in number. On 
the fifth day we had cleared away about a sixth part of the 
cairn, working in a line from the eastern comer towards 
the centre. On the sixth morning we commenced to dig 
in the cleared ground, but until sunset found nothing. The 
earth was turned over to the depth of 2 ft., and our expe¬ 
rienced workmen assured us that remains had never been 
found so far beneath the suiface. At dusk we were about 
to abandon the “prospect” in despair after six days of con¬ 
tinuous labour, when we suddenly came upon a “ molinera ” 
stone, such as those encountered in the former cairn. Next 
morning we dug out another vase of white marble, much 
broken, but superior to the fii-st in design. It was in shape 
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like a can resting on a perforated stand, and profusely carved 
on the sides. An ornament, perhaps originally a handle, 
stood out from each side. Next we came upon a quantity 
of crockery, crushed flat but appai-ently similar in shape to 
the pan-like vessels found in the same position in the other 
cairn, and again there was no trace of contents. Then we 
discovered a great quantity of human teeth, sufi&cient pro¬ 
bably for half-a-dozen individuals, and shortly afterwards 
a row of cinerary urns, about 20 in. high and 15 in diameter, 
lying east and west. They were five in number, and it 
seemed probable that through their crushed sides had fallen 
the teeth just discovered. They all contained the sticky 
black earth, quite different from the surrounding soil, which 
we concluded to be the remains of burnt flesh, but no bones 
or other articles. Our researches produced nothing further. 

It is very rarely that these Chontal tombs are opened. 
The labour is intense, the surrounding population is very 
poor and not the least inclined towards archeology, and the 
reward of a spirited digger is very small I cannot believe, 
although it is contrary to the received opinion, that any of 
the Nicaraguan Indians were in the habit of burying gold 
with their dead; but the tribes of Honduras to the north and 
of CosU Rica to the south both practised it largely. A rattle of 
washed gold, which we dug up iu a cinerary urn near Juig- 
alpa, is the only article of metal we could hear of which had 
been indubitably discovered in that province ; the grave also 
from which we recovered this relic and its accompanying 
necklace was by no means Chontal in appearance. Oviedo, 
Torquemada, Herrera, and all the early writers, refer fre¬ 
quently to the golden ornaments and the copper instruments 
of the Indians; but it is probable that they drew little dis¬ 
tinction between the country now called Nicaragua and the 
neighbouring states of Costa Rica ajid Honduras, the inhabi¬ 
tants of which have left abundant proof of their superior 
civilisation in the numerous aud valuable articles deposited 

with their dead. . r i j 

In the cairns of Chontales are sometimes found axes and 
celts of stone—flint or ba-salt; flakes of flint occasionallj^ in 
small quantities ; nearly always a considerable pile of broken 
crocks, which never apparently contained anything ; and m- 
variably one or two molineras or mdze grinding-stones. 
Many of these are handsomely carved in a style superior to 
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anything now produced in the country, and some of the stone 
weapons are admirably modelled. At Libcrtad a double- 
blatled battle-axe was offered us for sale, which for accuracy 
of form and beauty of workmanship moro than equalled 
anything of the kind I have seen in Europe. The owner of 
this instrument was fond of opening the small cairns which 
c.xi8t in thousands aiound Libertad ; but he told us tliat he 
had rarely discovered any perfect pottery and never any 
articles of metal. Persistently, however, he asserted tho 
truth of a report which had hrst called our attention to this 
district of Cliontales, viz., that it was no unusual tiling there 
to dig out fragments of porcelain or of some siinihu* com¬ 
position from the larger graves. It did not occur to us at 
the moment that tlie vases of white stone, such as we our¬ 
selves had discovered, might be the porcelain alluded to. 

In cases where the body has not been burned, the bones 
are found mingled with the stones of the cairn above the 
surface of the ground. It is in graves such as these that 
weapons are more usually disinterred. 

The density of population in ancient Nicaragua, especially 
on the shores of the Lake, is abundantly proved by the quan¬ 
tity of broken pottery which everywhere can be dug up a 
few inches below the ground. Wherever a hole is made, there 
a fragment of some antique vessel is sure to be found, either 
a grotesque mask, or tho leg of a tripod, or a stone rattle such 
as was used in the religious ceremonies of the Indians. In 
tlie middle of the prairie, in the thickest jungle, on the moun¬ 
tain side, or in the sandy beach, everywhere tliis is the case, 
but most notably so in the island of Oraetepec in the Lake of 
Nicaragua. 

Througli ignorance of the exact boundaries of these ancient 
tribes I am unable to venture on any theory as to whether 
Toltecs or Niquirans were the early inhabitants of this island, 
but its name, Ome-Tepec, is undoubtedly Mexican. Whether 
Toltec or Niquiran, however, these people, probably owing to 
their island position and consequent immunity from sudden 
attack, seem to have made great progress in art, and to have 
formed a population comparatively more dense than even the 
thickly peopled mainland. From Ome-Tepec almost all the 
antiquities hitherto furnished by Nicai-agua have been pro¬ 
cured ; here stood, until a few years since, the best carved 
and most gigantic monoliths. On the sister island of Zapa- 
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tero, once crowded with Indians, but now uninhabited, are 
still to be seen numerous idols in the very first style of gro¬ 
tesque horror. 

Antiquities are most numerous and in best preservation on 
the south-western slope of Ometepec. I am to be understood 
literally in saying that the inhabitants of that district depend 
entirely on their spades for their domestic pottery. Partly 
from shame and partly from a feeling of awe, they arc most 
jealous of any allusion to the history or language of their 
ancestors; but a tradition is still extant among them, the 
only one in fact which we could gather, that when the news 
of the Spanish conquests on the mainland was spread abroad, 
so great was the terror already everywhere felt from the 
reports of their cnielty, that the Indians all buried them¬ 
selves alive with their household goods, and the conquerors 
were compelled to repeople the island. As r^rds the con¬ 
cealment of property this stor}' seems likely enough, for, of 
the deposits almost daily uncovered by persons in search of 
some basin or crock for tlie wants of their piimitive house¬ 
keeping, many it is quite clear have no connection whatever 
witli any burial. The Indians know at a glance, by the po¬ 
sition of the crocks, whether they may expect to find therein 
some mouldering bones of tlieir ancestors, or whether, with¬ 
out scruple of couscience, the treasure may at once be turned 
to account If the deposit be funereal, the eai’thenware is 
found piled up in a single heap; if otherwise, it is scattered 
about without order. 

The ashes of the dead, with the bones of the skull, were 
placed in an urn of slipper shape; the beads of basalt or 
calcedony, the celt, or the flakes of flint were placed among 
thenj ; in the mouth of the um were laid the basins of black 
earthenware, the larger overlying tlie smaller ; and over 
all were placed bowls of whitish glaze, covered with odd 
marking, which closed the mouth. Some of these cinerary 
urns are of great size. We have met with them 3 ft. 1 in. in 
length and 20 in. high ; they are ncai-ly always painted in 
streaks of scarlet and bhick, with an ornament of two or three 
snakes upon the rounded end. At the back is frequently a 
grotesque mask or handle attached with “ slip,** or some 
similarly adhesive material. Occasionally the urn is more 
bowl-like in form ; of such I have seen two specimens, one of 
which, used by the finder as a horse-trough, was 2 ft. 10 in. 
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in height by 2 ft 6 in. in diameter in the centre. It was 
painted in streaks of scarlet and black. 

None of the inhabitants of Nicaragua appear to have been 
huntei-s. Though deer abound throughout the country, and 
peccaries, pumas, tapirs, maniti, and other animals, are all 
numerous, those trophies of skill and daring so much valued 
by our ancestors—the boar’s tusk, the deer’s liom—are never 
found in Indian graves. Even the bones of animals are not 
common. The alligator is a frequent ornament of their pot¬ 
tery and statues, and I once found in the jungle a rude clay 
i-epresentation of a stag, but the human face, grotesquely dis¬ 
torted, was the usual model of their artists. Glass does not 
appear to have been known to them, nor the use of any 
metal. It is true that the Cacique of llivas is said by Peter 
Martyr to have presented D’Avila with gold to the value of 
twenty-five thousand pieces of eight; but, as already stated, 
we were assured by all persons of any experience that in no 
pai t of Nicaragua were gold ornaments found, and I should 
prefer to believe that D’Avila spread reports of such wealth to 
draw the attention of the adventurous to the scheme of colo¬ 
nisation he was at that rime meditating. Mr. Squiers in his 
work upon this country presents an engraving of a copper 
mask from Ometepec, but, in the absence of further specimens, 
the antiquity of this relic must appear doubtful. We are 
expressly told that the Indians fought against their invaders 
with arms of wood and stone ; surely in a country so won¬ 
derfully rich in copper, that metal, had the people possessed 
any knowledge of working it, must in a very few years have 
supei-seded wood and stone for purposes of war. Such indeed 
we find to have been the case in Costa Kica and New Granada, 
but in Nicaragua, except here and there a solitary article 
such as the rattle I have alluded to—which may have been 
brought from another country by a fugitive or prisoner of 
^ar—no trace of any such knowledge is to be found in their 
graves. The Indians themselves also at this day are unani¬ 
mous in ascribing to tbe Spaniards their fimt instruction in 
the use of metal. 

In conclusion I would venture to remind any member of 
this Society who may have a liking for adventurous research, 
of the wonderful prospect that Ceutral America offers to the 
antiquary. Besides the stone enigmas of Palenque and 
Copan, the mysterious romance of the Maya city—the true 
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story of which is by no me<ans so absurd as we are used to be¬ 
lieve in England—besides the treasures which lie buried in the 
graves on the Serebpiqui, there are, if we may believe repori, 
dead cities of far greater size and splendour than any yet 
known. In the wild Mosquito territory are vast remains of 
a civilisation long passed away. Sometimes, on the lonely 
shores of the Mico, amidst the unstayed vegetation of a 
thousand years, the startled traveller is brought face to face 
with works of such magnitude, sculptures of such colossal 
boldness, as tell him of a perished race as far superior to 
that the Spaniards found as the builders of Thebes to the 
Nile “ fellaheen.” He sees rocks cut down to the shape of 
men and animals; artificial hills encased in masonry; 
streams turned from their courses ; volumes of hieroglyphics 
sculptured upon every cliff. Or, turning to the southward— 
there, aci’oss the San Juan river, dwells that mysterious and 
dreaded people the Guatusos or White Indians of the Eio 
Frio. This strange and indomitable race, who may possibly 
owe their bravery and love of freedom to an ancestry of 
English buccaneera, occupy the north east corner of Costa 
Rica, and there, surrounded by settled country, withm three 
weeks of direct sail from England, they positively keep the 
wealthiest district of that Republic as completely closed to 
the world as if it were sunk beneath the Atlantic. What 
stories have we not heard of them from Caribs and Indians 1 
What tales of wonder are too wild for belief when they 
relate to the country of the dreadful Guatusos 1 

For various reasons of self-interest the oligarchical govern¬ 
ment of Costa Rica has hitherto set itself most decidedly 
against any endeavour to penetrate the territory of these 
fierce savages, or to enter into communication with them, 
but Dr. Castro, who has been recently made President, ex¬ 
pressed to us, on the day of his election, a hope that the 
mysteries of the Rio Frio might soon be solved- But, if 
this anticipation is to be realised, it must be by foreigners. 
There is nothing to be expected from the natives of the 
country. 

It is my intention to renew, in the ensuing spring, the 
attempt that I have recently made to explore the Rio Frio 
district, so replete with remarkable and stirring interest. To 
ensure the success of an undertaking fraught with difficulty 
and danger, as such an adventure must prove, it would, 
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however, be indispensable to secure a few energetic and 
spirited auxiliaries, such as are doubtless to be found in the 
ranks of a society so devoted to the investigations of bygone 
times and extinct races as the Institute. It would be neces¬ 
sary that such an enterprise should be combined indepen¬ 
dently, for the most part, of the people of Costa Rica, whoso 
hesitation and timidity—notwithstanding that they have 
such a vital interest in the exploration—caused the failure 
of the expedition recently organised by myself in concert 
with Mr. Jebb. The importance of the Rio Frio and of tho 
country inhabited by the Guatusos cannot be overrated, in 
regard to its historical and ethnological interest. I cherish 
the hope that the wishes so cordially expressed by the lato 
President of the Institute, the late Marquess Camden, and 
by other influential members of the Society, that adven¬ 
turous coadjutors might be found ready to give efficient 
cooperation in the arduous enterprise on which I purpose 
next year to engage, may be fully realised. 






CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL WEAPONS 
AND WARLIKE APPLIANCES IN EUROPE. 

Bt JOHN EEFITT. 

JOUSTING 7AMPLATB OP THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, PEOM 
THE ROYAL ARTILLERY MUSEUM AT WOOLWICH. 

The High Vamplate for the jousting-lance here figured is 
from the original preserved in the Royal Artillery Museum 
at Woolwich. The surface is richly engi'aved, and has been 
“ parcel gilt’^ Its period appears to be the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. This form of vamplate (? the German 
“Gwbeiaen^^ was adopted to supply the place of arm and 
hand defences, and we find that the champion who employed 
it did not bear armour either on his arms or legs. He wore 
only a cuirass, with tasses for body-armour proper, his left 
side being defended by a large grand'-garde reaching to the 
eyes, the right side by the high vamplate here seen, the legs 
to below the knees by shields fixed to the edge of the saddle, 
while the head was protected by a salade. The lower part 
of the legs had no defence, being out of tho legitimate 
striking region. The hands are commonly quite bare, and 
not unfrequently we see the fingers of the knight, when run¬ 
ning his course, profusely adorned with rings. 

An early example of the Scharfrennen with high vamplate 
occurs in tho picture of tho Emperor ^laximilian and the 
Elector of Saxony in 1497, given by Hefner, “Trachten,” 
part ii., plate 109 ; from which subject wo reproduce the 
vamplate—our figure 1. A similar one is seen in Tewrd- 
annekh, woodcut 101. The “Triumph” of the Emperor 
Maximilian furnishes examples closely resembling the Wool¬ 
wich specimen, being divided into two principal parts by a 
notched Une. Se plates 50, 51, 52, 55, and 56. Our figure 
2 is from plate 51. In Von SchlichtegroU’s Tourney Book of 
Duke William of Bavaria we have many examples of knights 
tilting with the high vamplate. Figure 3 of our series is tho 
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usual form of tho defence, and appears in the picture of a 
Scharfrennen in 1513, plate 17 of the work. Round vam- 
plates, also, occur in the volume, and courses with blunt 
lances. In RUxner’s Tourney Book, 1530, the high vamplate 
appears on page 71, the knights armed as descnbed above. 
Hefner, in plate 74 of his fine work, has engraved a speci¬ 
men preserved in the Dresden Museum, of more elaborate 

arrangement; our figure 4.' ... 

In all these instances there is a prolongation in front, to 
hold the lance; differing in this particular from the Wool¬ 
wich example, where tho tube is placed within tho shield. 
Irrespective of this tube, the Woolwich vamplate consists of 
three pieces : a plain one extending from shoulder to wrist, 
reinforced in the lower half by an ornamented plate ; while 
at the side a small decorated piece is added, being fastened 
to the mainguard by a nut and screw, through a notch similar 
to those seen at the upper edge. It is probable, therefore, 
tliat the two empty notches formerly served to attach addi¬ 
tional pieces to the upper plate ; and the displacement of any 
one of these may, by the rules of the sport, have counted as 
a minor triumph to the jouster who effected it. It will be 
seen, by reference to tho woodcuts, that the lance-point being 
driven against the bead at the edge of any one of these plates 
would easily cause the attaching screw to slide away through 
the open cleft. The inside view shows us the hook for sus¬ 
taining the forepart of the vamplate, and the ii*on tube through 
which the lance passed. This tube is of two parts, tho upper 
cylinder moving upon the two lower by means of three nuts 
and Z-formed slots, by which the whole tube could be made 
longer or shorter to the measure of about 3 in. Its full 
length is 5i in.; interior diameter, 3 in.; which, of course, 
gives the size of the lance at this part. The height of the 
entire vamplate is 2 ft.; its breadth at the middle, 14-^ in.; 
the weight, 13 lb. 12 oz. 

With this kind of vamplate was commonly used a largo 
iron queue, similar to those seen in figures 3 and 4. ^ The 
lances themselves varied, not only in their having pointed 
and blunt heads, but in the staff. In some instances this was 

» See »l«o the fimre of AoRuatiu L, p. G47. ThU »od also the companion 
dels* of Saxony, in the Dreeden Mueaom; flgnre at Diwdon wpmenUog Albert 
nproduoed from Hefner’s Trachten, in Duke of Austria are pyen m the IU«- 
“Ancient Annour and Weapons in tratioas of the Dreeden Armoury by 
Europe,** by J. Hewitt, toL in. pL 125, Reibisch. 
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qtiito smooth and plain. In others it appears as rough from 
me forest (Von Schlichtegroll, plate 28 ; Hefner, plate 90). 
Frequently it is painted with two coloura twining from end 
to end. Again, the whole length is covered with ostrich 
feathers of various hues; some have coloured ropes of a kind 
of floss wound round them; while others are embellished 
with a series of gauzy puffs, having rosettes at the gatherings. 
All these, and many more, are well represented in theBavarian 
Tourney Book, named above. The same volume exhibits 
two cmiouB modes of hastiludiug ; one shows us the cham- 
pioii encountering a group of three tilters, a deed of sufl&cient 
daring, as it appears to our post-medi®val perceptions, but 
surpassed by a later example in the same record, where we 
have the Duke of Bavaria attacking and attacked by a band * 
oijive knights:—“ Der Herzog halt ein Geselleustecben mit 
funf Bittern.’* 

The Fighting-lance of this period is well depicted in 
Tewrdannekh, plates 89 and 92. 

Wo have already noted that examples of the High Vam- 
plate are to be found in the Tower collection. Nos. 

There are also specimens in the Mus^o d’Artillerie at 

Paris. 


0ti0tnal IDocuwentfl. 

CHARTER OP HENRY VII. TO THE FRANCISCAN FRIARS AT 
OREENV7IOH, AND AN INEDITED SEAL OF THE WARDEN. 

Iko Cbftrtor «0fDmunlat«d br JOSSPB BUftTT, Bm,. Ke«por of Publle Ilooordf, 

Mul tbo oontrlbuUd bj tbe Bov. JAftUS QRAVBS, M.A. 

The Hi»torj of tbe Convent of Fraucise&n Frion at Oreonwicb, a houeo 
of rojal foondation which sccnu to Imre been aituatod eloaolj adjacent 
to tlie palace, long a favorite resort of the court and demoliiliod bj 
Charles II., has remained in much obsouritj. Oar attention has recently 
been called to tbe charter granted by Henry TIL, not many months 
after his occesuon, and hitherto it is believed unpublished, having, so far 
as wo are awaro, been only cited briefly by Uasted, Lysons, and some 
otiior writers.* It has been thought desirable to give at length a docu> 
ment that may be on acceptable contribution to the history ef Kentish 
monastories. 

It appears that a religions house had been founded at Greenwich by 
Edward III. in 1376, for Friars Minorites, or Dominicans, according to 
Fhilipot; it was a cell to St. Peter’s Abbey at Gliont,’ to which the manor 
of Greenwich appertained as part of tho endowment of their cell at Lewis¬ 
ham ; tlio manor of the place last-named hod been given to the Abboy 
near Ghent by Eltmde, niece of Ejng Alfred.* Lysons has observed, 
however, that be hod found no record of tho foundation of a priory at 
Greenwich by Edward III., by the persnasion, as it had been alleged, of 
Sir John Norbury, his treasurer; aud he remarks tliat there is groat 
reason to bolievo that do such hoiue existed, but that it has boon con¬ 
founded with tlio Benedictine priory of Lewisham.^ Henry V., in tho 
seeoud year of bis reign, suppressed the alien priories throughout Eng¬ 
land.* It has boon asserted by Weever and other writers, that the friara 
were at that time expelled from their houso at Greenwich, and their 
possessions bestowed by the king on tbe Carthusian priory which ho had 
recently founded at Sbene.* 

In 1480, as stated in the Armais of the Order, Edward IV. cemferred 
with tho Vicar'genersl, William Bertholdi, being desirous to bring tho 
Friars Observants, or Franciscans, into England. Edward granted them 
their first establishment at Greenwich, of which Sixtus lY., in the year 


I Bist. of Kent, voL i. p. 550; Ltmos’ 
SnriroDB, vol. iv. p. 45i. 

* Alien Priories, voL IL p. 186. 

> Pogdole, UoQ. AsgL, edit. Caley, t. 
vi. p. 987. 

* L^as' Enrirons, tU tupra. Sir 
John Norbury dose not appear to have 


beeo treasurer untQ 1 Hen. V. 

* Rot Pari., vol. iv. p. 23; Alloa 
Priories, voL ii. p. 211. 

« Weever, Pun. Mon. p. 840; Dugd. 
Mod. AngL, vol. vi. p. 29; Lambarde, 
Paninb. of Kent, Groonwich, see a a. 
1418. 
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before mentioned, ganotioned their acceptance.’ At this time, possibly, the 
convent may have become a Wardenship.* According to the supnosition 
of Hasted, Edward founded the convent near his palace through the per- 
suasion of his sister, Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy. Lombardo, how¬ 
ever, states that they *‘obttdned by the meaus of Sir'William Corbrigo 
(as some thinke) a chauntrio mth a little Chapel of the Holy Crosse, a 
place yet oxtaut in the towue.*’* 

By the subjoined document, dated Dec. 14, 1 Hen. VII. (a.d. 1485)^ 
it appears that the king,—on the humble prayer of the Friars Observonta 
of the Order of St. Francis in East Greenwich, and in contidoratiou that 
his predecessor Edward IV. had, by license of tlio Pope for the founda¬ 
tion of a convent there, granted to the said Friars a certain parcel of land 
with buildings thereon, adjacent to the royal manor or palace, the said 
promises having been purebasod by the king for the erection of a church, 
conventual buildings, and other requisites of the house thus newly 
foundoil, and that the Friars, haring taken possession aud having laid the 
first stono with great solemnity, began to construct certain small buildings 
(“ paupcrculos domuDculos”) in honor of the Blessed Virgin, St. Francis, 
and All Saints,—granted and confirmed the said premises tlius bestowed on 
tlio friars by Edward IV., aud founded a conveut to consist of a Warden 
and twelve brethren at the least. It is stated that Henry VII. aubse- 
qucutly rebuilt their convent from the foundation :* ho was doubtless a great 
patron and promotor of the Order, which was indebted to that sovereign 
for not less than six convents in various parts of Euglaud. 

The royal conccssioos to tho Friars of Greenwich wore ratified with no 
ordinary solemnity; tho attesting witnesses of the new foundation were 
tlio archbishops—Thomas Bourcltier, cardinal and pnmatc of Englaud, 
and Tliomoe Aolhcram, archbishop of York, at that time treasurer of 
England; he had been chancellor in the troublous times of Edward IV.; 


^ In tha libmy of Corpus Coll. Camb. 
MS. No. elxx, ora to be found. No. 48, p. 
72, " Taetimonium fundationia donus 
fraimm miuonim da obsarvautia in villa 
do O. [Qreaawieh] Boff. dioo. par Ed* 
wardum IV, 2 JulU, 1482.—Confirmatio 
ejutdem domxis per opiacopum BoA vir- 
tutacotumiaaionia aaoJa anostulica,codom 
dio ae anno." CatoL ad. Jao. Kaamitb, p. 
242. 

* Oreanwich does not occur in tha list 
of tba Custodies and Wardenabips of tbs 
Friars Minor in England, amonnt tba 
nine coaTonts of me Wardaouip of 
London, os given bj Mr. Brewer in tba 
" Monuinanta Franeisenna," edited bv 
him for tba aeries of Cbronleles and 
Memorials under diraotion of tba Master 
of tha Rolls, appendix, p. 679. 

* Perambulation of Kant, written in 
1570; sea tha aeoount of Qraenwieb, 
under tha year 1480, cited alao by 
Waever,p. 389, Hasted, and other Kent¬ 
ish biatoriaus. 

i In the edition of Dugdala'a Monnab- 
con by Onlay, and in other notiooa of tba 
convent, the data is erroneously given as 


1480. 

* llngdala, Mon. Aogl.,ToL vL n. 1512, 
edit. Calay, citing Hist, of the j£ngliab 
FruoiKaos, p. 210, whero it it stated 
from tba ann^ of the Order that Henry 
YIL built for the Franctacana three con¬ 
vents from the foundations—namely, 
Greenwich, Newark, and lUehmond. 
Lwbardo observes tiiat" (oa Polydore 
and Lilly say) IGng Hosrie the Seventh 
buildod for them that bouse adjoining 
to the Palaioa which ia there yet to bo 
scene.” Panmb. of Kent, under Orten- 
wiob. Tba convent stood, aooordine to 
Basted, adji^ing to the west side of the 
palaeo, where the road, now known by 
the noma of the Friars’ Road, points out 
the situation. After the finti expulsion 
of the friars by Elizabeth in 1669, the 
priory buildings bad been used as jiert of 
tba palace; they were eold by the Par¬ 
liamentary Commissioners in 1662, snd 
were, probably, doinolidied when Charles 
IL bsgnn to rebuild the palace; the site 
is now ooenpled by port of Greonvicb 
Hospital. 
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also John Alcock, bishop of Worcester, lord choDcellor, and Peter Conr* 
tensy, bishop of Exeter, keeper of the Priyj Seal. . With these eminent 
cccIcsiasUcs are found os witnesses, Jasper Tudor, Duke of Bedford, uncle 
of Hotiry VII., and John do la Pole, Duke of Suffolk; also John do 
Verc, Earl of Oxford, lord cbamborlain, who had recently been restored 
to all his honors and possessions, and the Earl of Nottingham, earl mar¬ 
shal, Sir John Fitzwaltor, steward of tlie household. Sir William Stanley, 
chamberlain, brother of Sir Thomas Stanley, created earl of Derby, the 
hero of Boswortk Field, and Sir Richard Croftes, treasurer of the royal 
household. It may deserve notice, as erideneo of the favor and consider¬ 
ation of this sovereign to the Franciscans, that bis letters patent should 
have been thus attested by tho great officers of the realm and principal 
officials of tho court. 

Of tlio subsequent history of the convent it may suffice to state, that 
Henry VIII. was, in the early part of his reign, a zealous promoter of 
the Observants. At tlio request of the Friars of Greenwich he granted, 
in 1516, a yearly pension of 1000 crowns to tlio brethren of that Order 
wlio kept tho Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem.’ His queen, Katherine of 
Arragon, showed also much favor to the Franciscans ; one of tlie brethren 
of Greenwich, John Forrest, was her confessor. She was indeed her¬ 
self. it is stated, of the third Order of St Francis, and she was accustomed 
to rise at midnight to be present at matins and lauds, to the great edi6cA- 
tion of her subjects, in tlie church of tho convent at Groenwich.* They 
requited her favor by warmly espousing her cause in tho affair of her 
divorce; and tlius so greatly irritated the king that he suppressed the 
Order of Observants throughout England. The convent was dissolved 
August 11, 1534. On the accession of Mary, tho Friars were reinstated 
in their possessions, and their convent was repaired at her cost, in remem¬ 
brance, it is said, of their attachment to her mother. They wore finally 
expelled by SHxabetb in 1559.* 

No seal of tlie Convent of Greenwich bos, so for as we nre awnre, been 
noticed. We are indebted to the Rev. James Graves, secretory of the 
Kilkenny and S.B. of Ireland Archeological Society, a zealous ootU 
quniy, whoso frequent courtesies we acknowledge with gratification, for an 
impression of tho seal of the Warden, of which the matrix has, wo fear, 
been unfortunately lost. Mr. Graves informs us that the improssion, now 
in the collection of the Kilkenny Society, and from which the accom- 

E onyiog woodcut has been exeeut^, was given to him about 1849 by a 
loman Catholic ecclesiastic, the late Rev. Dr. Nowlan, P. P. of Gowran, 
county Kilkenny, by whom it had been received, about forty years pre* 
viouily, from some person connected with the Dominican Abbey of Kil¬ 
kenny. It was stated that the impression in question was from tho 
ancient seal of that monastery. The Dominicans, Mr. Graves observed, 
have become repossessed of tho remains of their ancient house in Kilkenny, 
by lease from the Tynte family, the present owners of the site. Mr. 
Graves has in vain sought to trace where the matrix may now be found. 

The seal, now first published, is of the poiuted oral form ; the device is 
the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, who is seen supported by four angels; 

’ Biit. of tho Eoglish Fnneisca&f, p. * Hiai. Enxl. Franciscaos, tU 
218, citing Wsddtog'o Aoosls of the * Huted, tiist. of Koot, and Lyoous’ 
Order; see alto Hist. Min. Provio. Angt Eariront, roL ir. p. 464. 

Frstrum Uinorum, p. 41. 
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a radiant ntm&u# around her bead; beueath ia aa eaeutcbeon of ibo arms 
of France and England, qaarterlj, ensigned with the head of a oheruh; 
the legend, in tho twld capitals of the latter part of the fifteenth centurj, 
19 (in extenso) as follows:—aioiLi.TH * oaubiami * oarNwroENSis. 



Seal «t tbs WkrdOD of Uie FnutdMUt Frian at OrMBwIch. From in impreaitcm pOMrroii In lbs 
Maseum of KilkenDy AtohM^oyloal 8cclot7. (Original tlis). 

We niaj assign the seal to the period of tho foundaUon of tho Frenciscon 
conrent at Greenwich bj Henrj VII., in the first year of hia rciOT. Tho 
lettering, it may bo ohsorred, is introdaced upon a border or nllct that 
appears, in the impression, slightly raised, as seen in a few matrices of the 
period, above the field of the seal. It is possible that the letters may have 
been impressed on the iiietal by means of punches. Quatrcfoils are used 
to separate the words of the legend. 

We proceed to place before our readers the instrument preserved in the 
Charter Roll of the first year of Henry VII., in the PubUo Rewrd Office. 
We are indebted to the obliging assistance of Mr. Bortt in bringing to light 
a valuable doeoment, for which no place had been found amongst the volu* 
minous additions compiled for the now edition of Dugdala'a Monastics.^ 

Rot. Cart. 1 Henr. VII. No. 24. [a.d. 1485.] 

Rex arebiepiseopis episcopls abbatibus priortbns ducibus conutibos 
baronibus justiciariis viee*comitibns prepositis mimstrls et oninibns ballivis 
ot fidelibus suis salutem. Sciatis quod nos, ex humili snpplicarione fratram 
minorum de observsntia ordiois Saneti Francisci in villa de Rstgrenewiche 
in Comitatu Kancic commoiuntium, accepimus qoaliter Bdwardus nuper 
Rex Anglie quartus antecessor noster corissimus, ex suo mero motu ct 
donatione qnibos od eorum ordineni et familiam movebatur, a sammo 
Pontifiee petiit et obtinuit auctoritatem fnndandi unam domum seu con> 
ventum pro usn et Imbitationo fratrum ordinis et familie ipsorum, sicut in 
bulla desupor impetrata plcnius continetur. Bemum dictus Edwardus 
nuper rex anctoritate sibi concessa nti volons, missis in dicto loco de Est- 
grenewlche Domino Jooobo Nonriconsi et Domino Edmundo Roffensi cpis- 
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copia ftb ipBO Edwardo nuper Rege ipecuditer ad hoc 

Darcellam terra aue cum cortia antiquU donubu* deauper ^jficatia m dicto 

^la de Batgronewichc, menerio noatro adtunc ^^chta dicto 

Mutifiue adjaccDlem. continentem in lalitudmc duodemm ^ 

in loSitudino aexaginta et trea virgataa terro, per ipsum regem de auis 

propri^ pccuniia omptam, ad ecclealnm cimitonum 

dormitorium ortoa aliaaque domoe neceaaanaa ad conventum dicU ordmia 
rcquiaitaa, ccrlia fratriboa ordinia et familie jpaonim tone preaenUboa, ct 
ceteria aliia fratribua cjuadem ociam ordinia et farodie m dicto loco extonc 
fatarii temporibua auccedentibua, pro perpetma uau ct liabitationo ipaorum 
oredictorum fratrum minorum de obaervantia, do novo talitor conatruendoa, 
dedit contulit et aaaignavit; ac eoadem fratrea, poaito pnmo lapide corum 
faturi conventua cum aolemnitate apeciali in talibua fieri aohta, m plonam 
poaaeasionem et aeisinam inde poauit. Et iuauper hoc fratrea predict!, aub 
ape et confidentia doni predict! nuper Regia et au^entotmno premiaaoram 
aucceaaiono fienda, direraaa pauperculaa domunculaa ad Dei et bcaliaaimo 
Virginia Marie Sanctiquo Franciaci ac Omnium Sanctorum Jaudom ct 
gloriam, pro aalute et proaperitate toliua regni Anglie imperpetuum dopre- 
caturi, auia propriia laboribua aumptibua et audoribus intentiono premisaa, 
devotione noonuUomm fidelium eia in bac parte aaaiatentc, de novo edtnenro 
inceporunt. Noa, non aolum piam intentionem predicU nuper Regia 
bonasquo diapoeitioncm doTOtioncm aumplua et laborea oorundem fratrum 
die ac nocte in orationibua precibua et jejuniia ibidein Deo famulantium, 
verum etiam qunUter inter cetera miaericordie et pietatie opera dirinorum 
celebrntio a aacerdotibua yeriaque Dei Ticnriia canonice miniatrata ollorum 
omnium maxima ait auprema ; quamque meritoriuni fore credatur hajuamodi 
miniaterium auatentare in quo raiaerime pcccatorum anime ab eorum 
maculia purgnte refrigerium consequuntur et veniam, ac fi'agilca^iu cnlpamni 
Toluptatibna deyinntea adviam grntie rcducuntur intime conaidcrantca, 
de gratia nostra apeciali ac ox certa aoientia et mero motu noatris unum 
conrentum aive domum Fratrum Minorum de obaervantia perpotuia futuris 
temporibua apud dictam villam de Ealg^encwiche ad laudom ot^^orioni Dei, 
ut auperiua dictum oat, ac beatiaaime Marie Virginia et Snneti Franciaci ct 
omnium sanctorum, de uno gardiano et duodecim fratribua ad minua, inatitu- 
endum renorondum et continuondom juxta corum rcgulnm ct ataluta ac 
alioa laudabilcs conaoctudines ordinatas ot approbataa ac ordinandos ct 
approbandna fundaviuiua ereximus creavimua et atabilivimua ac per pro* 
aentea fundamua eregimus creamua et stablUmua. Et ut dicti fratrea et 
ancceaaorea corum pro bono atatu nostro dum agimua in humanis ac pro 
nnima noatra'cum air bac luce migraverimua imperpetuum deprocentur, 
dedimua ct conceaaimua ao per presentea damua et eoncedimus oisdom gar* 
diano ot conventui ac fratribua predictis ac auccoasoribus fratribua auia 
ordinia et familie prcdictarum terras et toncmenta auperiua spccilicata cum 
omaibua et aingulia auia pertinentiia una cum domibua deauper edificatis; 
babenda ot tenenda aibi ct aucceasoribua auia de nobis et heredibua nostria 
in liberam puram ot perpetuam elemoatnam imperpetuum absque aliqua 
iDquiaitiono atve aliquibus inquUitiooibaa iado virtute brevis noatri do ad 
quod dampnum aut oliter fienda sire capienda quoquomodo, et absque 
aliquo fine aou fcodo inde nobis aut beredibus noatris seu ad opns nostrum 
aliqualitcr reddendis solvendis seu faciendis, statuto de terris et tcnomciitis 
ad mannm mortuam non ponendis aut eo quod eipressa mentio do voro 
^oro annuo seu aliquo alio valore terrarum et tenementorum predictorum 
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in presentibus minime fact* exUtit, rel aliquo alio alaiuto acta ordinatione 
aire proriaione in contrariam faetia editia ordioatia aeu proriaia, aut aliqua 
re cauaa rel materia in aliquo non obataotibua, jure apeciali eecleate paro- 
ehialia cujuacumque aemper ealvo* Hiia testibua» Veoerabiltbua Patribua 
Thoma Cantuarieuai totiua AogUe Primate, conaangaineo noatro coriaaimo, 
et Tboma Eboracenai Primate ao Tbeaaarario Anglie, arohiepiaeopU; J. 
Wigomienai Caucellario noatro Anglie, et P. Exonienai Coatode prirati 
aigilH Dostri, epiacopia; Jaaperi B^efordie avonculo noatro eariaaimo, et 
Johanne Suffolchie, ducibua ; Johanoe Oxonie magno Cnmerario et Thoma 
Notjnghamie Mareacallo Anglie, Comitibua; ae dilectia et fidelibua noatria 
Johanne Fitawater aeneacallo, Willelmo Stanley Camerario, et lUeardo 
Croftea Tlieaaurario hoapiUt nostri, militibua, et ^iia. Datum per manum 
Doatram apud Weatmonaaterium xiiij. die Decembria. 

Per brere de prirato aigillo et do date, Ao. et pro Deo quia pauperea. 
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^romlinfis at iHcettnflS of Ifie arcfjaeoloaical JEnstitute, 

NorsuBER 3, 1865. 

The Marqcsss Camdbk, E.G., Preeldont, io the Cliair. 

Tbx attendenee at thU, the opeoinff Tseeting of a new aeeaion, was more 
than uaually numeroua. The noble Chairman took occaaiou, on the re- 
aaaembling of the Society, to adrert to the cordial welcome and hospitalU 
lies that they had found in Dorset, amidst scenes of great archaeological 
interest. Lord Camden expressed the satisfaction with which he had 
participated in the proceedings of the annual meeting held at Dorchester; 
he coDgratolated his archaeological friends aronud him on the success 
that had attended their congress, and on the accession of many energetic 
recruits to the ranks of the Institute. The choice of the place of their 
next annual gathering had fallen on the metropolis ; the noble President 
looked fortraH with gratification to the prospect of future successes under 
the gracious encouragement of Her Majesty, who had been pleased to 
sanction a visit to Windsor Castle, with its numeroas features of interest, 
arehttologieal and artistic. 

The first subject brought before the meeting was the discovery of the 
position of the Roman Station Otbona, the hhanceasttr of Saxon times, 
at St. Peter’s Head on the coast of Essex. The circumstances that Imd 
brought to light the long.forgotten vestiges of that important stronghold 
on the Saxon Shore, through works of reclamation under the charge of 
Mr. Eemans, ss first announced to the Institute by that gentloman, have 
been stated in a former volume of this Journal.* The Rev. B. P. Coates 
now described the results of a recent visit to the site under the friendly 
guidance of the Rev. John Warner, rector of DradweU*yuxta>more, the 
parish in which it is situated. He placed before tbe meeting a series of 
drawings by tbe Rev. 11. M. Milligan, and a large collection of coins and 
miicellaneous relics that bad been entrusted to Mr. Coatee by Mr. J. 
Oxley Parker, on whose estates the discovery was made, end by whose 
liberality the explorations have been carried on. Mr. Coatee gave tbe 
following account of bis expedition, and of the ancient chapel, St. Peter’e- 
oi>*the-Wall:—“ After a pleasant drive of thirteen miles from one great 
estuary, the Crouch, to tbe shores of another, the Blackwatcr, on which 
Dradwell is situated, I recognised from some distance the Western eleva¬ 
tion of the building, once a church, now a barn, which was with mo the 
principal object of inveeligatioo. But I will first endeavour to give a 


* Jouro., tol. xxii. p. W. See also tb« notices by Mr. Roach Smith. 
Gent. Mag. 1866, p. 408. ^ 
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slight aoeooDt of the Roman eastrum, through the western wall of which 
It protrudes. This post, the Othona of the Itinerary, has the walls on 
three of its sides, North. West, and South, distinctljr traceable ; the work 
is of the kind called emf>Ucton; the appearance is as follows :—one course 
of stone abore the ground-line, tlien three sets-off of wall-tiles, each 
receding the same distance bejond the one below it; then the Tertica) 
wall is carried up with four courees of stone and three of tiles. Nothing 
remains higher than this, except on the South side, where there are two 
more courses of stone. The N.W. and S-W. comers of the casfrum ere 
rounded off; about the middle of the West wall there is an Ojiening, 
perliaps a gate. Further onwards, to the North, tlie solid fvundstion of 
a tower projects, iu form a segment greater than a semicircle, and thirteen 
feet in width where it joins the wall; against the rounded N.W. corner 
there is the base of another semicircular tower, fifteen feet in diameter. 
In the North wall there are two openings, posaibljr gateways; bnt in tlie 
South wall there is no trsce of any gate or tower, and the sea seems to 
hsTo come nearly up to the S.W. comer, for at the lerel of the ground- 
line of the wall there is a layer of sea-weed, covered by more recent 
deposits. Of the Bast wall, towards the sea, there are no remmns, and 
some persona have thought that there was no wall on that side ; but it 
seems more probable that it has perished by the setien of the sea. At 
about 120 feet from the South wall, and about 220 feet from the West 
wall, there ore ruins of what may have been a later buildiug. The 
general dimensions of the work sre as follows :—Length, West wall, 
€20 feet ; North wall, about 270 feet (now traceable); South wall, 1L7 
feet. The eastern opening it about €70 feet, ao that the eaafrvm does 
not appear to have been precisely rectangular. Supposing the North and 
South sides to have extended about as far as the West aa<l Bast, the area 
enclosed would be about seven acres. The ancient chapel, St. Peteria-on- 
tho-Wall, of which the remaiiiixig portion, the nave, measures €4 feet in 
length by 26 feet in width, projects about 20 feet beyond the face of the 
Roman wall; the masonry of its walls for about four-fifths of the height 
being apparently original, probably Early Norman. In the North and 
South walls there are remains of four windows, now blocked up, placed very 
high—the crowns of their arched heads reaching to the top of what appears 
to bo ihe original wall. In the middle of the South wall is a doorway; 
further towards the East a second ; and a third in the West wall. The 
East end is built up, but there are traces of the arch of an apse, coo- 
atructed partly with Roman bricks; the foundations also of the apse have 
been exposed to view." 

Mr. Coates noticed also traces of a builOiog to tbe North, possibly 
a sacristy. He proceeded to describe certain constructive details, indi¬ 
cating, as he believed, that in a later age, probably the late Middle- 
pointed period, the Norman walls were heightened about one-fifth, and 
buttresses constructed to support the additional weight. The numerous 
relics that were placed before the meeting, by kind permission of Mr. 
Oxley Parker, consisted of Roman personid ornaments and appliances, 
fibul«, styli, combs, armlets, tweesers of bronae, spindle-whorls, beads, 
rings, &c., with numerous tools, weapons, implements of bone, fragments 
of glass, jet, and Kimmeridge coal. The coins found at Bradwell, about 
200 in number, comprise many of Constantine and his family, and of a 
long aeries of tbe later emperors. Mr. Coates pointed out especially a 
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coin of Cw»ufliu«, of the rare type “ Pacator Orbia also silrcr pennies 
of ^tlielwulf, and three sceattas, one of thorn of an unique type. 

The Rer. i. Spurrell offered some remarks on the remains disinterred 
at Bradwell, and especially on the chapel described by Mr. CoatM, a 
structure that some antiquaries had been incHuod to attribute to times 
earlier than the Norman period, usually considered to hare been the period 
of its construction, the debris of the adjacent Roman Station haring sup¬ 
plied the chief part of the materials. A full account of the remarkable 
reatiges of Othona will doubtlesa be given in the Transactions of the 
Essex Arcbeological Society. 

The Count Constantine Tyukierics, honorary foreign member of tiio 
Institute, sent an account, with numerous drawings, representing leaden 
pellets, or small buUa, found during the prerioua aunmier in the sandy 
bed of the river Bug, at Drobitchio, an ancient town on the confinoa 
of Lithuania and Poland. These objects, which vary in sise from nbout 
half an inch to nearly an inch in diametar, bear symbols of very curious 
character in relief, chiefly resembling those commonly known as mer¬ 
chants’ marks; and, in a few instances, birds, human heads, also devices 
closely resembling such as occur in heraldic bearino^ of the Slavonio 
nations. These bulUa are pierced transversely, as if mr suspension by a 
cord, and they had been regarded by the Society of Antiquaries at 
V^ilna as seals that bad been append^ to grants, or other documents. 
The Count is, however, inclined to consider them connected with certain 
religious or ulismanic purposes; be sent drawings of nomerous sym¬ 
bols resembling those on the leaden pellets, and occurring on tho cinerary 
urns found in tombs of the Slavonic race. This curious subject will be 
more fully brought forward in this Journal hereafter, with representations 
of the most remarkable types of the devices. 

Mr. Albert Wat remarked that a large collection of perforated relies of 
lead, precisely similar in form and dimensions, had been submitted to the 
Institute, through tbe Rev. Canon Scartb, by Miss Mill, of Bath. Those, 
however, are unquestionably Roman, and had been found at Brough in 
Westmoreland, near tbe Station VerUra ; they seem to bear marks of 
legions or cohorts, sJso human heads, birds, and singular unexplained 
characters. Mr. Roach Smith, by whom tliese relies (of which a very small 
number of examples had occurr^ elsewhere) have t^en nublialied in the 
Collactanea Antique (vol. ili. p. 197, pl.xiii.; vol. ri. p. 11/, pi. xvi., xvii.), 
is of opinioo that they may have been attached to merchandise by a string 
passing through tbe ^let, which was then impressed with some distinctive 
device, tbe process employed being tliat commonly used in continental 
custom'houiee even at the present time. If this probable explanation be 
admitted, tbe little bronght under the notice of the Institute by tlieir 
learned Lithuanian correspondent may have considerable interest, as con¬ 
nected with ancient commerce; and, M the devices should be satisfactorily 
explained, they may supply evidence of tbe lines of communication by 
which various comm^ities were trausported into Europe at an early period. 
In the absence of certain information in regard to the intentions of tbe 
pellets found aX Drohitchin and at Brough-upon-Stanmore, the numerous 
relics of a similar description, pierced transversely for attacliment by a 
cord, and figured by Ficoroni in bis work on “ Piombi Anticbi,” are well 
deserving of notice. 

The Rev. Caxor Scartb sent a notice of tho discovery of two Roman 
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pigs of lesd in the ancient bank of the river Frome &t Bristol. One of 
tlieso relics of ancient metallurgy had been porchssed for the lead works at 
Redcliffe Hilh Bristol, the samo establishment by which the leaden pig 
found near Blagdon in 1853, and inscribed with the name of Britannicos, 
had been acquired and presented to the British Museum. Mr. Scarth 
staled that its preservation h^ been due to the good taste and praiseivorthy 
liberality of Mr. Arthur Bush, of the Redcliffe Company, and that gentle- 
naan, appreciating the historical interest of sneh relies, had again used bis 
influence to resene the specimen lately found, which he bad sent under the 
obliging care of Mr. J. Reynolds, and presented it to the Institute. The 
iuscriptsoD on this matta plumbi had not been saUsfaetorily explained, and 
Mr. Scarth promised a further account at the next meeting. 

A special vote of acknowledgment was oordiolly passed to Mr. Bush for 
his courtesy and liberal feeling evinced on the present and also on the 
previous occasion. 

The Rev. H. V. Lb Bas, Yicar of Bedfont, Middlesex, gave some 
account of mural paintings found in August last during repairs of the 
church of that parish ; he exhibited drawings on a large scale and photo* 
graphs of tliese relics of early art. The subject of one of the paintings is 
the Crucifixion; the outline is distinotly visible, but the coloring is much 
faded. The other painting, of which a carefully colored fae*simi]e has 
been executed for the South Kensington Museum, represents the Day of 
'Doom t it has suffered considerable injury. Some traces of a third painting, 
Mr. Le Baa stated, had subsequently b^n brought to light; it had been 
cut through in forming a hagioacope. 

The Very Rev. Caho:i Ruck observed that, from the style of treatment, 
the first of these wsll-decorstioiis mny be assigned to the latter part of 
the thirteenth, orpossibly to the first years of the fourteenth, contuiy. The 
Saviour is soon a^cd to the cross by three nails only, and Uie five wounds 
seem to be represented as wells of mercy.'^ The design of the other 
painting, the Last Judgment, may be regarded as of somewhat later date. 
The preservation of accurate fac^similes of all such relics of art in our 
country, as, in tho present instance, had been effected through the vigilance 
of the officers of the Kensington Museum, is obviously most desirable. 

Mr. H. W. Ejmo took occasion to offer a short description of a remark¬ 
able relic of art representing the same subject as one of those exhibited 
by Mr. Bas, and we have been indebted subsequently to Mr. King's 
kindness for the following more detailed particulars:—'*In 1844a large 
mural painting was discovered in West Ham Church, Essex, which after a 
brief exposure was again covered with lime-wash. The only record is 
contained in an anonymous pamphlet published at the lime, purporting to 
give a description of the picture; but, sis the writer evidently did not 
understand the subject, and was unacquainted with Christian iconography, 
his account is inaccurate and of no archeological value. The renovation 
of the interior of the church in September last aff'orded a favorable oppor¬ 
tunity for endeavoring to disclose the picture snew, and. under the superio* 
tendenco of the Rev. B. N. Clutterbuek, of St. Mary’s, Plaistow, it was 
successfully developed, though apparently in a less perfect condition than 
when exposed in 1844. Its rituuUou was U{k)u the esustem part of the wall 
of the Nortli clerestory, and it extended as far as the second pendant of the 
roof, measuring eight feet in width by five in height. It does not appear 
that more than this was visible when prcviouslj exposed, but, from some 
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heads which were found on the South side of the chancel arch, it seems clear 
that this is only one wing of tho subject, which probably extended over 
the East wall of the nave, and to on e<jual distance on tlie North and South 
sides. The whole subject cndoubtedlj represented the Final Doom. Upon 
the East wall was doubtless depicted our Lord. The right wing, which 
retnaioed, represented the “Reward of the’Righteous,” and the left the 
“ Condemnation of the Wicked,” of which not a trace could be discorercd. 
The picture upon the north wall, representing the “ Resurrection of the 
Just.” was executed, not in distemper, but in oil color, on very rough 
plastering, and covered also part of the stones of the arch ; in one place, 
where a beam of the aisle-roof comes through tho wall, it was continued 
upon tlie surface afforded by its section. It appears to be tho work of tho 
latter part of tho fifteenth century, and was of inferior though somewhnt 
elHborate execution. The upper port of the painting, extending as high as 
the wall-plate, and forming a background to tire whole, was richly grouped 
though rudely executed tabernacle work, chiefly white shaded with grey, 
the windows and crockets strongly outlined in black ; and some of the 
windows were colored red. From the general treatment, Jt seems clear 
that this taberuacle work is a conventional representation of the Heavenly 
Jerusalem. In the niches were several celestials, each wearing a circlet 
with a small cross over the forehead, and among them two of the heavenly 
choir playing upon gittems. At the lower part of the painting, below liio 
basenient of the canopy, were two angels raising the righteous by the hand. 
They seem to have issued tlirough the porlcuUised gales behind them. 
There are two of these gales at the lower part of the picture, beside that 
in the upper part of the canopy into which one of the blessed is entering. 
From one of them the angels who are assisting the risen seem themselves 
to have issued, and to be leading tlie righteous into the other. Tlie risen 
saints were grouped along tlie line of the arch in that crowded manner 
usual, as Mr. Clutterbuck remarks, with mediaeval limners. They are 
singularly irregular in siso, the largest being placed just over tho crown of 
the sreb, and diminishing os they approached the caps of the columns. All 
were nude, with hands either joined in prayer or extended as if in admira¬ 
tion. Among the group were two ecclesiastics wiUi red mitres, and a 
cardinal with a red hat. Tho writer of tlie pamphlet above referred to also 
noted a figure witb a beard, which be supposed to represent a “ monk, 
friar, or priest,” and a royal personage wearing a crown of gold. The 
two angels mentioned as raising the blessed were larger Ilian the Other 
figures, and in pretty good preservation ; Uieir faces painted with care and 
nut without dignity. They were vested in white albs without cincture or 
apparels. Close to the angle of the wall, where the painting was much 
mutilated, three demons were visible ; one seemed to be falling headlong, 
as if to denote the abortive malice of the evil spirits unable to hurt the 
redeemed, now placed beyond their power. It appeared to the author of the 
pamphlet that the lower one had a person in hia arms, as if bearing him 
away, with an expression of malicions pleasure in his countenance. The 
writer also conceived that he saw in this part of the picture the representa¬ 
tion of flames in which others were tormented, which he supposed to he 
“ tho suburbs of Bell.” If such existed it might possibly have represented 
Purgatory, but it was not apparent either to Mr. Clutterbuck or myself. 
The Doom of the Lost was no doubt depicted upon the opposite wall, upon 
the left hand of the Judge, and there was but the least possible space upon 
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the North side for the iatroduetioa of any other portion of the Judgment 
scene. Since 1 offered a brief unpremeditated description of this painting 
at the meeting of the InitUate, the Rer. R. K. Clutterbuck bos kindly 
placed in mj l>ands the memoir which he has prepared for the Journal of 
the Essex Archeological Society: and in the present report I have, with hie 
permission, availed myself of his more detailed observations. As the 
picture was very imperfect and wholly nointeliigible except to those wlio 
could reach it by a scaffold, Mr. Clutterbuck observes that he could not 
•uggest any sufficient reason for its preservation, all the rest of the plastering 
being moreover to be removed for tlte purpose of pointing the inner 
masonry. There were indications thdl the whole interior of the church 
had been finely polychromed in distemper, but only one aroall portion of 
diapered pattern of late date could be copied. We are indebted solely to 
the exertions of Mr. Clutterbuck for the development of this interesting 
example of mural decoration." 

Snliquitifd ntiO EBorU of 9rt 

By BRioaOiER-OEMBEUL Lbprot, R.A., F.R.S.—An unique steel head 
of a ^Iting'lanco, of tlie time of Henry VIII., from the Royal Artillery 
Museum, Woolwich. It has been 6gur^ in this Journal, in illustration of 
a memoir by Mr. Ilewitt. See vol. xxiL p. 295. 

By Mr. Reykolds. —Iron apcar>hoad found at Rushall, Wilts. It has 
been assigned to the AngIo*Sazon period. 

By Mr. R. II. Sodsn SuiTn, F.S.A.—A gold ring set with a balsa 
ruby cut in form of a prism and engraved in anoient Arabic characters with 
an inscription, interpreted by M. de Lougp6rier and also by Mr. Stanley 
Poole as signifying “Ahmed, son of Tamman." Mr. Poole, however, 
considers the first letter of the final word somewhat doubtful. The Arab 
character with floriated ornament in which the legend is inscribed belongs 
to the third century of tlie Uegii-a, the second half of the eleventh century 
of tho Christian era. This engraved ruby is stated to have been found in 
Babylon daring the expedition of Omar Paeha to Bagdad. The ring is 
now in possession of the Count Benedick Iliuaki, by whom it was entrusted 
to Mr. Sodeo Smith. It had been bequeathed to the Count by his cousin, 
Iskeudcr Illai Pasha.—A massive gold ring of English work, of the late 
Gothic period ; it is set with an amethyst, the shoulders of the hoop are 
ornamented vith pierced quatrefuils.— Pair of book-claaps of ailver>gilt 
filigree ornamented witli enamel ; probably of Southern Russian workman¬ 
ship.—Sword'guard and pommel of chiseled steel gilt, tlie pommel in fom 
of a grotesque figure. Flemish work, seveuteenlh century. 

By the Rer. J. Hailstonb, by permission of Mrs. Greenwood.—A xnss- 
aive betrothal ring of silver parcel gilt, the hoop faalrioned with two haitda 
conjoined, and inscribed on the outside with the posy, in Old English let¬ 
ters,_nul. si. bien.—Date about 1400 ; weight 124 grains. The ring 

was found August, 1865, at a depth of nearly eight feet, in digging a 
grave at Gains Colne, Essex, for the interment of the late Rev. J. Green¬ 
wood, D.D.. Rector of Colne Bngaine. 

By the Very Rev. Moua. Viatdb. —MS. Psalter of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, considered to he the work of an English scribe. From the 
occurrence of the dedicarion of the church of Orpington, Kent, amongst 
annotations iu the calendar, it has been inferred with much probability 
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B. C. WALCOtT. Precantar at Chicheatar.- 
EiSt laa.M of a Franah MS. at tha thirteanlh aentury. P°rt“>“ ^ 
SS. Thaj -ara found in aama F«ooh muB.c hook, lo tha Ch.p«r 

'etTit* ^u-m^ —Tuo .colplurad min-OMosa. of ivory, dote about 
135^. i Sp^Xwork to tarra'-ao^te, tha haad of a charuh , data. ..x- 

““u^f^Tsuaui-Bv Mr. M." HoMtoEO Bloxou, F.S.A.-Silvar 
o.a“STa .®ol ofth. Convcotof Austin Friar., ar Friar. Eram..^ ^ 
tha Order of St. Augustine, founded, probably to the early part of the 
fourteS a.o.u. 7 , a. Ballioteba, an tb. river Kobe, in the aouo.y Mayo.« 
It iras purohMed^by Mr. Bloxam, ftt tbe sale of ancient relics collected 
bv the iSte Mr. T. Crofton Croker, F.S.A.. dispersed after Lis decease m 
1855 tL matrix consists of a massive oval disc of metal, measuring 
somewhat leas Xn li inch by lA inch, and nearly g inch m thickness. 
This disc is possibly of lead cased m silver. A handle of 
U riveted on to it. formed of sUver plate, terminating 

MniioD to which three small crossleti are attached arou^ its edge. The 

S^tert traa.6x.d by t.o ,arr«« iu «• “Tr. 

foUowsl-SIOlLLVM : OOHVBRTO *. ORO’lS 1 BRltUTt : 8. AV<J • ^ 

last Word is introduced in tbe field of the seal and above the heart. The 
.cSJ reriLtly Of very late execution It has boon 
Rot James Graves, Secretary of the Kilkenny ArchffiO o^ca Society, 
that it may have been provided about 1642, when probably 

common with other monasteries in Ireland, was ««cup^J- 
observes that he has seen many conventual seals of that / 

similar in character to that iu Mr. Bloxam s posMssion. Tho matrix 
exhibited has been noticed in tbe Archmologia. vol. xviii., p. 438. an 
impression having been exhibited by Mr. S. Lvsons m 1815. The 
of the seal at that time is not mentioned. It subsequently belon^d to 
Mr. J. H. Hearn, an antiquary in the Isle of Wight, by whom it had 
been purchased at Soulbamptoii. 


December 1, 1865. 

The Marqvsss Ca»ii>b», KG., Preaident, in the Chair. 

The President announced that he had received a gratifying communi¬ 
cation from the Hon. C. B. Phippa, intimating the ^acious pleasure of 
the Queen that tbe meeting of the Institute to be held m London should 
be announced as under the special patronage of Her Majesty. 

A memoir was received from Mr. James Bbadbort, of Iluddersfield, 
describing tbe excavation of Roman remains at Slack, near that town, on 
tbe supposed site of Cambodumm. Tho exploration was undertaken in 

* DuedJs. Moo. Aagl. vol. vL p. 1590, 1837 in tbs register of the Dominican 

edit. c2sy; Archdall, Moo. Hib. p.494; Friary of Atheury as "Monaatsrium do 
Suvexks, Mon. Hib. p. 827. This con- Kobfc" 
vent was probably that msatioasd in 
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September lAst, under the auspices of the Huddersfield Arcliseological 
Association. Much interest had also been taken in the work hj the Rev. 
James Hope and other members of the Philosophical Society at Halifax. 
Slack is situated in an derated position, about 4| miles West of Hudders¬ 
field, on an old road to Jfbnctmtum. About forty years since, the attention 
of antiquaries was excited by the discovery of a small hypocaust. Recent 
excavations have brought to light two similar relics of Roman construc¬ 
tion, one of them measuring 24 feet by 20 feet, tho vestiges, doubtleas, 
of a building of importance. Human bones, coins of Vespasian and Nero, 
ornaments, and pottery, had been found ; also a moss of load ore, about 
2d0 lbs. in weight. These remsins sppear to indicate the site of hatha ; 
and tho latest discovery has exposed the yi^darium, or cold bath, solidly 
constructed of concrete, with the usual arrangements for the supply and 
escape of water. The investigation is in progress, and it has been 
regarded with interest as bearing on tlio disputed question of the position 
of Comhodunum. Mr. Bradbury cited the dissertation by Mr. Watson, 
read nearly a century ago before the Society of Antiquaries. Doncaster 
had been suggested as the probable sito of tho Station ; but Whitaker, in 
his History of Manchester, entered into the arguments that had been 
advanced, and he had arrived at the conclusion that the position is pro- 
bobly at Slack, where be pointed out an area of about twelve acres 
within which Roman relics were found in profusion ; also an altar there 
occurred, inscribed to Fortune by a centurion of the sixth legion ; and 
othor inscribed stones have been disinterred. Mr. Bradbury promised to 
giro further particulars of these explorations in the West Hiding, The 
site was pointed out as debateable ground by Mr. Newton, in his Map of 
British and Roman Yorkshire published b; the Institute in 1846. 

A memoir by J. H. Walxbr, Esq., M.D., on the Roman Hypocaust dia- 
covered at Slack, has subsequently been published in the Transactions of 
the Huddersfield Association, accompanied by tlireo illustrations that show 
the construction of the work, and tlie skilfully adapted arrangements of 
tho Mtupensura. 

Mr. Octavios Moroan, M.P., offered some observations on ilte interest 
associated with all evidence of the appliances of Roman luxury in Britain. 
He had made successful excavations at Caerwent, and brought to light a 
very complete series of bathing-rooms, including the t^piJarium and the 
/r-iffidanum. Tho bath itself was there heated by the fire, so that It 
might be described os at once boiler and bath. 

The Rev. £. HutciuksO!), Vicar of St Mtch&era at St. Albans, 
gave a short account of the curious vesUges of early architecture 
in his parish church, now in decayed condition. That venerable fabric 
has been comparatively neglected, on account of the greater attractions of 
the Abbey Church. It is well deserving, however, of notice and of 
preservation, as an example that retains portions of which the date ma; 
be ascertained. The church presents curious constructive features,—flint- 
work compacted together by wall-tiles, doubtless obtained from the wreck 
of the Roman city within the area of which the church was built. Its age 
dates from pre-Norman tiroes. We learn from Matthew Paris that Uliinus, 
seventh Abbot of Su Albans, in the tenth century, was a groat benefactor 
to the place ; that he augmented its population, and erected three churches, 
of which St. Michael’s was one. Mr. Hutchinson gave a few particulars 
regarding the additluus and re-constructions.wliich the church has undeN 
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cone at rarioua perioda. Tl.cae interosting notices were accompanied by 
a minute report drawn up by Mr. Gilbert Scott, at die requwt of tbo 
parochial authorities ; bU examination of the dilapidated fabric has aroused 
well-timed exertions for its preservation. The visitor who may be at^octed 
to that ancient church to admire the monomental atatue of Lord Bacon, 
one of the dnest porirait-cffigiee of iu period, will no longer have 
to rcgi-et the neglected condition of the structure. More than £2000, 
including a liberal contribution of £500 from the Earl of Verulam, hye 
been already expended on works of urgent consorvntiuu. The completioii 
of the undertaking demands aid from those who value early architccturul 
remains. The ruin of the fabric reared on the work founded by Abbot 
Ulsinus, bos, however, been arrested. Mr. Hutchinson dcscribeil windows 
of early character and other features heretoforo concealed, tliat had been 
recently brought to light. He expressed the wish that soujo arclimologists 
might be attracted to the spot, through whoso knowledge of eccle¬ 
siastical antiquities certain particulars would doubtless bo aatisfaclorily 
explained. The recent discoveries had become casually known to a 
distinguislied antiquaiy, on a visit to St. Albans, Dr. Birch of tlio 
British Museum ; at bis suggestion they were brought under the notioo of 
his friends the members of the Institute. 

Mr. CriAOLKs Tccxbr sent a nuUce of Roman relics found at Exoter. ITo 
wished to point out an erroneous statement lately made in tlio local and 
other papers regarding the alleged discovery of a Roman tessollatod pave¬ 
ment during the demolition of tho church tower of St. Mary Mojor, in 
Exeter. The tower, needlessly sacrificed through recklessness of inno- 
vaUoD which could not be too strongly condemned, had been traditionally 
supposed to occupy tlic site of a I^iaaa pharos. No mosaic floor had, 
however, been brought to light. A fow docorative pavoiuent tiles, such 
as were commonly used in mediaval churches, bad occurred amongst tho 
ddbrie of the aucient fabric, the wanton destruction of which had been a 
subject of regret to loosl antiquaries; one of tliese tiles displayed the 
bearing of the Be Clares, Earls of Gloucester. Numerous Roman vostiges, 
coins, ornaments, pottery, dtc., were constantly disinterred at Exeior, 
proving the extent of Roman occupation within tliat city : the latest dis¬ 
covery occurred in digging foundations for the museum to bo erected as a 
memorial to the Prince Consort i many antiquities, such as Samian wore 
with other Roman remains, wero found on that occaaiou, some of them at 
a depth of ten feet below the present level of tho street. Amongst the 
Samian fragments Mr. Tucker noticed several bearing potters’ marks ; and 
of tbeso ho sent impressions, of which one seems to give tho inscription, 
11. F. osuiN. V. The late Lord Braybrooke has noticed osiiix. F. and 
SOMIMI. F. on Samian ware found in his excavations at Chestorford ; and 
in the list given by Mr. Roach Smith in his Roman Loudon, p. 104, occurs 
OSHmi. M. 

Mr. E. Smirkb read extracts from a Roll found by Mr. Burtt among 
records of the Court of Exchequer, and relating to the burning of lepers in 
the reign of Edward II. in Jersey. His observations on this ourious 8ub> 
jeet have been printed in this Jonroal, vol. xxit. p. 326. 

Mr. Spabkobl Gkravcs, Q.C., remarked, that in the unusual case to 
which Mr. Smirke had called attention, it may be inferred that the lepers 
had eufiered llie penalty either of treason or felony ; otiierwise their goods 
would not Lave been forfeited to the crown, as oppeared by tlio document 
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in qnestion. It is eviJent bj ancient records that in the thirteenth 
centurj criminals were commonly eiecated by the furca, or gallows ; 
burying alive and drowning vrerc, however, not uncommon panishmenta, 
and it appears by the Cuatumal of London, about 1320, that felons were 
drowned in the Thames. 

Some additional particulars were communicated regarding the pig of 
lead found at Bristol, snd presented at the previous meeting by Mr. 
Arthur Bush. The Rev. Canon Scarth expressed his opinion that the 
Kmperor designated in the inscription was Antoninus Pius, who succeeded 
Hadrian A.D. 138. In this conclusion the learned writer on Roman Bpi* 
graphy, Br. MacCaul, of University College, Toronto, concurs with Mr. 
Scarth; no pig of le^ of that period had previously been found. This 
interesting addition to the evidence regarding Roman metallurgy will be 
more fully noticed and figured hereafter in this Journal. With the 
sanction of Mr. Bush, through whose praiaoworthy exertions it bos been 
rescued from the furnace, it will be deposited with the series in the British 
Museum. 

The Rev. J. FcLLsa Rossbll, B.D., celled attention to the threatened 
destruction of the sculptured rood>screen in the Priory Church at Christ* 
churoh, Uants, which has been figured, from a drawing by Mr. Perroy, in 
this Journal, vol. v. p. 73. A remonstrance addressed by the Earl of 
Malmesbury to the daily papers was road, and also a statement by Mr. 
Fcrrey, author of the Arcliitectural History of the Church. Mr. Burtt 
informed the meeting that the well-timed appeal by the noble Karl, who 
resides in the ancient Orange of the Prior at Heron Oourt, had arrested 
the rceklcse innovation of modem taste. Mr. Ferrey reminded the Insti¬ 
tute that their memoriol, in 1847, hod happily averted a proposition to 
destroy the screen, which has lately been menaced anew through the 
caprice of injudicious promoters of a icherao of improvement, such as has 
frequently proved more injurious to monuments of ecclesiotUcal architecture 
than wore even the troo{)ers of the Civil Wars. The circumstances of ths 
previous appeal for tlie preservation of the screen are fully stated in the 
report of the meeting of the Institute. January 7, 1848, givsn with a letter 
addressed to the Society by the Earl of Malmesbury, who is tlie owner of 
a portion of the church. See tlie “Proceedings of the Institute,*' in the 
concise abstract at that time issued to tlie members, p. 13. 

After some discussion it was proposed by Ur. Octavius Morgan, M.P., 
and sccoudcd by the Very Rev. Canon Ruck, D.D., with the unanimous 
assent of the meeting, that a remonstrance deprecating the destruction of 
the screen, os now for the second time projected, should be addroued to 
the Committee for the '* Restoration '* of the rriory Church. 


flnti'quitUif anb CQai^ of SIrt (Ppf)thitcb. 

By Mr. Hbkdersok, F.S.A.—A Persian hunting-horn or oUphaot of 
ivory, sculptured with representations of auimab, foliage interlaced, and 
other elaborate ornaments. 

By Mr. C. Bowtea.—The Blessed Virgin with the infant Saviour, an 
Italian work of art in gwo. 

By Mr. W. J. Beiouard Suitb.—A double-edged blade forged nt 
Soiingen, and mounted with a cruss-guard of Indian work of russet steui 
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inliiid with gold.—A BiniiU cross-bow, probably for a lady’s uae, the stock 
inlaid with grotesque ornaments in brass. , i • # 

By Miss Ffarriwotos. —Drawings of a singular low arch, three feet from 
the ground, in the exterior north wall of Leylond Church, Lancashire. It 
wM suggested by Canon Rock, that this curious feature of church archi¬ 
tecture may have been connected with the dwelling of an anchorite attached 
to the church. . 

A Ysluablo collection of early documents relating to Staffordshire and 
Shropshire, ind some parts of North Wales, were sent for oxnmioation by 
Dr. kendriok, M.D., by permission of Mr. Whitehall Dod, of Lloncrch 
Park, FlinUhire. They included various evidences of curious interest, 
Aceompaniod by several remarkable seals, especially the seal of John de 
VerdoD. appended to a grant of land in Alverton, near Cheadlo ; the seal 
of Thomas Talbot, in the reign of Henry V., attached to an instrument 
which relates to his lordship of Wrockwardine, Salop ; the seal of William 
of Child’s Ercall, in that county; tJiat of William de Calverhall, near 
Wem. t Edward II., also a curious seal of Sir Thomas Bcek, with other 
good examples. 


February 2, 1866. 

The Mxrqcbss CaxiiBif, E.C., President, in the Chair. 

The noble Marqubss, in opening the proceedings, alluded briefly to the 
satisfactory proepeets of the arrangements for the London Congress. Ue 
had received Irom the Lord Mayor and municipal authorities assurance of 
tlieir friendly dispoeitione. The meeting would be inaugurated by an 
assembly in the Guildhall. 

Mr. J. Wratherhbad, Curator of the Museum at Leicester, described 
some Roman remains lately found in that town, the Ratw of Antoninus. 
Ill December a large glass vase had boon disinterred at a depth of flvo 
feet in Oxford Street. It is of unusual form, hexagonal, with a single 
handle, and measures about nine inches in height. This ocpulclirnl voasol 
claims notice chiefly from the circumstance that it contained a fluid, 
covering a deposit of burnt bones, and doubtless intended to preserve 
them from decomposition. On analysis, this liquid proved to bo a saline 
solution with salts of lime ; its preservation in a liquid state is doubtless 
owing to tho circumstanco that the mouth of the vase had been closed by 
a leaden cap, the lower portion apparently of acme vessel, flrnily flx<^ by 
hard eemeot. A piece of stone (syenite) had been placed upon this cover¬ 
ing. but no other protection was noticed around the rase. Tho discovery 
of liquid under such circumstances is a fact of rare occurrence ; in glass 
urns disinterred in Sardinia it is stated that a fluid has been found her- 
meticalty enclosed in the rim around tlie mouth. The hexagonal form is 
rare in glass urns found in this country ; a Roman vase of that shape, but 
of larger dimensions than tlio specimen lately found, was brought to light 
about 1830, in the grounds of the Abbey at l^icester ; it contained bones, 
and was perfect when disinterred. No local depository having at that 
time been established, this relic remained in private hands, and ita fragments 
only were brought to the Museum in 1861. These examples of Roman 
glass found in England show considerable perfection in manufacture ; such 
vases are mostly globular or four-sided, with ornaments occasionally, or 
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with Dames of the maken in relief upon the base. The rase found last 
;ear at Leicester boars a wheeLtliaped deTice of which Mr. Weatherhead 
sent a cast; it was apparentlj a sort of “ trade mark." A vessel of this 
description, of hexagonal form, ie presorred in the British Museum ; it 
was found at Barnwell, near Caosbridge. Another, in unusual preser* 
vation, was dug up a few years since st S^t. Albans, with sepulchral vessela, 
in the churchyard of St. Stephen's parish. It measures fourteen inches 
ill height, and is one of the most remarkable specimens of Roman glaas 
discovered in Britain. The discovery is noticed, Journ. Brit. Arch. Asa., 
vol. viiL p. 77. 

Mr. STiTAitT, Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
offered some observations on a series of diagrams of incised symbols that 
occur on the Pillar Stones of Scotland, which he exhibited to the meeting. 
Among them are Bgures of an animat like an elephant, serpents, crescents, 
circular discs, combs, mirrors, and other objects. These symbols occur iq 
simple outline on the rude Pillar Stones, and the same figures are repre¬ 
sented on the Cross Slabs, with the addition of intricate forms of orna¬ 
ment. In ono cose, some of the symbols have been found engraved on 
plates of silver which formed part of a great hoard of treasure dug up 
at Norries Law, in Fife, as described and figured. Arch. Journ.. vm. vi. 
p. 248. Drawings of all the symbols occur in the first volume of " The 
Sculptured Stones of Scotland," and they have been figured in this Jounial, 
vol. xiv. p. 185. 

The great peculiarity of the symbols is the fact that they are almost 
litemily confined to that part of Scotland lying on the North of the Firth 
of Forth, which, in tlie days of Bede, was the Country of the Pipta. No 
similur monuinents are to be found on the West Coast, the Couutry of the 
Scots, and, with one exception, the symbols are unknown in Strath¬ 
clyde and Galloway. They do not occur on the stones of the Celtic people 
of Ireland or Wales, and they are unknown to the antiquaries of Conti¬ 
nental Europe and the East. From the frequent occurrence of the Pillars 
in connection with cists and mounds, Mr. Stuart had been led to attribute 
a scpulohrsd design to the symbols; and, while lie believed that the 
examples on the rude Pillar Stoues are earlier io date than the introduc¬ 
tion of Christianity into Scotland, it seems plain that some of the Cross 
Slahs partako of tlic symbolism of both systoms, and are the work of a 
trausitioQ period. As indicative of tlie early occurrence of the symbols, 
Mr. Stuart gave an account of a slab on which some of them were sculp¬ 
tured, and which was found between the covers of a cist containing an 
urn and a bronxe dagger. 

Mr. Stuart also exhibited drawings of figures sculptured on the walls 
of several eaves In Fifeshire recently brought into notice by Professor Sir 
James Simpson. Mr. Stuart gave some historical details of these and 
other caves, as retreats of the Early Missionaries; and he pointed out 
that among the very miscellaneous groups of sculptures which occur on 
the walls (including crosses of various forms) there are many examples 
of tliose symbols which have hitherto been only found on the Pillars. 
The caves occur in the Country of tlie Piets as well as the Pillsrs ; and 
in the sculptured caves on the South of the Forth, the peculiar sym¬ 
bols do not occur. As to the meaning of the symbols, Mr. Sluart 
regarded it as a doubtful and difficult question, from the want of any 
analogous examples witli which to compare thein. It did not admit of 
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•ny conclasWo answer; but tbe inbject would be discussed in a Chapter 
oit tbe History of Symbols, in the second rolurae of “ The Sculptured 
Stones of Scotland,” shortly to be published. 

Mr. Stuart concluded by suggesting the great desirability of a thorough 
examination of tbe many caves whicli are known to have been inhabited 
along the coasts of England and Wales and in which sculptures may occur. 

Mr. Stuart took this occasion to bring also before the Institute dta^ 
grams of the Chambered Tomb in the great Mound of Maeehowe in 
Orkney. The mound ie placed in the neighbourhood of the Scone Circles 
at Stennis, and near to it are many smaller barrows. It is about 300 
feet in circumference by 36 feet in height, and is surrounded by a trench 
40 feet wide. On its being excavated by Mr. Farrer, it was found that a 
passage 54 feet iu length, formed of great slabs, led from the west side of 
tlio mound to a central chamber, also constructed of slabs, which were 
made to converge, so as to form a domc^haped roof, after the plan of tho 

Piet's Houses” of Scotland and the Cioghauns of Ireland. From this 
chamber are three openings, giving access to three crypts. On tho walls 
of tbe central chamlMr are many Runic inscriptions, the number of letters 
being about one thousand. Mr. Stuart regarded the structure as of a 
much earlier date than tbe ioscriptions. It appeared to him to be of the 
same olaas as New Orange in Ireland, and he pointed out various analogies 
between these structures, as well os other Chambered Tombs in Scotland 
and Ireland, and on the Continent. As in the case of New Orange, tho 
chamber of Maesbowe had been violated by the Norsemen, who probably 
carried off the valuables which it had originally contained. The Runic 
inscriptions, as interpreted by the late Professor Munch, are not of earlier 
date than the twelfth century ; and, from a reference in one of thorn to 

Jeruaalom.farers,” he waa led to believe that the Howe had been plun¬ 
dered and the inscriptions written by a body of Crusaders, of whom Earl 
Ragnald was leader, and who wintered in Orkney in the year 1153. Ac¬ 
cording to ono of the inscriptions, tbe Norse people were anticipated by 
some one who carried off much treasure from the Howe, three nights before 
they invaded it; and, a few years ago, a great hoard was found some iniloe 
from Maeshowe hid in the sand, conaiating of ailver tongues, brooches, in¬ 
gots. iu>d Saxon coins of tho tenth century. The only remains found in 
the Howe were bones and teeth of the horse in large quantitiea, and a 
small piece of a human skull; in like manner, tho only remains found 
at New Orange when it was opened in the seventeenth century, were tbe 
bones of animals, and pieces of deers' horns. 

Lord Talbot db Malariob made some remarks on the character and 
date of the chamber at Maeshowe, as compared with the mound enclosing 
similar remains at New Orange near Drogheda. Professor Donaldson 
and tlie Very Rev. Canon Rock took part also in tbe discussion on the 
questions suggested by Mr. Stuart’s discourse. Lord Talbot, after com¬ 
mending tlio energy and intelligence shown by Mr. Stuart iu investigating 
the long-neglected sculptured monuments of Scotland, expressed bis 
opinion that the incised devices belong to two distinct periods, the earliest 
symbols probably being connected with sepulchral remains, the later, long 
subsequently, may have been influenced by some form of Christian belief. 

Mr. ^iRiCE, adverting to the remarks that he bad offered at the previous 
meeting, iu regard to the burning of lepers, said that the punishment thus 
inflicted had probably been contemporaneous with proceedings iu France, 
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in 1321, when lepers were condemned for tlie (illeged crime of poisoning 
wolU in order to exterminate the Christian population, their ageuoy having 
been thus eniplojred by tlio Mahometan Priiicea of Spain. 

Mr. Spbbhoki. Orbavbs, Q.C., concurred in the view taken by Mr. 
Sniirke ; he suggested that the record seemed to show a confesaion with-' 
out trial. Lord Tulbot, referring to tlie exlroordiuory delusion tbst bad 
prevailed in Franco iii the fourteenth century, in regard to tlte alleged 
poisoning of springs of water, observed that, in recent years, when a panic 
prevailed in Sicily through approhension of cholera, it was believed that 
the malady had been caused by emissaries of the Bourbon family, and by tlie 
poisoning of wells through such agouts, who were in many instaucea cruelly 
inassaor^. 

Mr. Ubwitt gave some remarks on a hand*roortar of the beginning of 
the soveutoenth century, a raro weapon for firing grenades from the 
sltoulder ; it was brougliC, by permission of Brigadier'Goneral Lefroy, 
R.A., from the Royal Artillery Museum at Woolwich. 

A copy of the Survey of the eastern branch of tlio Watling Street in 
Northumberland, extending from Portghte on the Roman Wall to Berwick* 
on*Tweed, wae presented. This Survey had been carried out by direction 
of tlic late Duke of Norlbuniberlaud, by Mr. MacLsuchlao, as a sequel to 
the Survey of the Roman Walt. Special thanks were voted for this valu* 
ablo addition to the library of the Institute, the last evidence of the noble 
liberality shown by tlie Ismented Duke in promoting the investigation of 
tho earlier remains in the northern counties, and a memorable result of bis 
eucouragemeut of the study of National Antiquities. 

fliiHquitiii Aiib GBflrU of €rt CPybibitrb. 

By Mr. SoDSst Suitii, F.S.A.—Roman pottery sod a fictile lamp found 
near Dorchester, Oxfordshire, between the Thsme and the Isis. 

By Mr. W. J. BEaitHsiU) SkiTH.—Fragmenu of ancient pottery found 
on the surface in peaty soil, on part of the elevated plateau known as 
Sunningwell Plain, near Abingdon, Berks, adjoining Bruncombe Wood, the 
property of Sir 0. Bowyer, Bart. These fictile relics are continually 
tunied up by tho plough, and ore found every year in renewed abundance, 
though the fragments are of smaller size than formerly. No traces of a 
kiln have occurred near the place, but at the foot of the hill diere is clay 
in abundance, and modem brick and tile works exist Uiera 

By Mr. HEitDERSOK, F.S.A.—Kuttar daggers from Delhi and Oude, 
obtained from the collection formed in India by the lato Earl Camiing. 
These weapons were intended to be used with the left baud, whilst the 
right grasped the ** tulwar.'* 

By Mr. 8 . Dodd. —Representation of the figure of Edward the Con* 
fessor, from the East window in the chancel of Romford Cbspel, Essex, 
which is dedicated to the Viigin Mary and the Confessor. The chapel 
was built in 1407, aud the painted glass appears to have been renewed,” 
according to an inscription placed under it, by the chapel warden, in 1707. 
Lysons (Environs, vol. iv. p. 193) states that in the East window of the 
North aisle were formerly the figwo of the king with those of two pilgrims 
by whom the ring was brought to him, according to the legend related in 
this Journal, vol. zxi. p. 103. The figure of the Confessor has boon 
engraved by James Smith. 
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Bt Mr. H. 0. Bohx.— PaiDting in the etjle of the Flomieh ecltool, the 
Virgin with the infeiit S**iour, surrounded bj engels. This specimen of 
early art, executed on a gold ground, has been attributed to Mabuse. 

By til© Rer. Mackbniib Walcott, B.D.—Silrer reliquary in form of a 
scull, probably of Spanish work ; date serenieenth century. It belongs to 
Mr. Ricardo Copi, of Deptford. 

By Mr. Lewis Hikd, of Sutton. Surrey.—Series of photographic fac¬ 
similes of the illuminations in llie Grimani Broriary preserred in tho 
Library of St. Mark’s, Venice. These exquisite miniatures, 110 in 
number, include chiefly tlie masterpieces of Metiiling. with paintings by his 
scholars and coadjutors, Gerard ran dor Meire, Anthony of Messina, and 
Livien de Oand. 

By the Rer. Jambs Bbck.—A decoratire pnremeut tile, bearing n key 
ensigned with a coronet, possibly the detico of the Toynings family.— 
Ktiaineled locket, enclosing a portion of the hair of the Princess Blizabeth, 
daughter of Charles I., obtained when her remains were brought to light 
in Newport Church, Isle of Wight, in 1793.—Watch, of oval form, mado 
by Bateman, a skilful artificer of tho seventeenth century.—Portrait of a 
lady, by George Chinnery, an artist who first exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1791; he went to China, and painted miniatures for some 
years at Canton.—A design for the copper coinage of 1788. 

Mrs. Albxaxdbr Kber sent from Vienna for presentation to the Insti¬ 
tute a series of photographs of examples of Medisvol Art preserved in 
tliat city. 

By Hr. E. Fbpts.— The “ Original Declaration thankfully laying hold 
of Uis Majesty’s free and general Pardon," published by the Uouse of 
Commons, June, 1660, in pursuance of the king’s sign manual issued at 
Breda.—Crown piece of Edward VI., 1551, and crowns of Cbarlcs 1., oue 
with the harp mark, the other with the star. 

By Sir T. B. Wixxixotok, Bart., M.P.—A document of the time of 
Charles I., to which is appended an impression of the Great Seal in un¬ 
usually perfect condition. 


March 2, 1866. 

The Mar^cbss Camukm, K.Q., President, in the Chair. 

It was announced by the President that His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales had been pleased to intimate his consent to be announced as 
Honorary President of the Annual Meeting of the Institute to be held in 
London. 

Mr. W. H. Trbobllas read a memoir relating to the British fortress at 
Wimbledon known as Cieaar's Camp, and sapplemeiitary to that which he 
had communicated at a previous meeting. He placed before the meeting 
an oocurste plan of the camp, from a recent Survey, which will be pub¬ 
lished with bis memoir hereafter. 

Mr. Octavios Moroax, M.P., gave a description of a mosaic pavement 
fonnd early in January at Caerleon, Monmouthshire, the Roman Itca 
Silurttm. The design represents a labyrinth of rectangular form, resem¬ 
bling that of certain Roman mosaics preserved in Italy, Switxerlaud, dtc., 
but no example hod previously been found in England. The pavement 
hod been removed witli great care, under the directioo of Mr. J. E. Lee, 
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F.S.A., Secretary of the Monmouthshire Arohaological Association* in 
whose museum at Caerleon it has been deposited. This interesting addi¬ 
tion to examples of tessellated floors in this couiitiy will be given in the 
publications of that Society. Mr. Morgan stated that the area of the 
chamber was about 13 ft. by 11 ft. The pavement lay in the churchyard at 
a depth of about 4 ft., on the nortli side of the eharch ; the portions that 
are deficient must have been destroyed in early times in forming graves. 
According to tradition there had 8too<l a Temple of Diana where the church 
was subsequently erected. The pavement is wholly of black and white 
testira, with the exception of a vase, introduced in the design, and deco¬ 
rated with a few red te*sercB. The ground » whito; the central part 
representing a labyrinth tliat measures 8 ft. square. 

Major Wrat, R.E., sent some particulars of discoveries tliat have 
occurred in the course of recent publto works in Portland; by his kind 
direction some of the relics found tnere were sent by Captain Tyler, the 
officer in charge in llio island. Within the old entrenchment on the upper 
portion of the West slope of tlie Verne Hill, an interment was found ; the 
body had been deposited without cremation in a cist formed of stone slabs 
sot edgeways and covered with similar pieces of stone; no trace of any 
internal coffin was noticed, nor any weapon or ornament. Similar inter¬ 
ments, as shown by diagrams submitted to the meeting, had occurred in 
the neighbourhood ; in one instance a small cist, in which the corpse of an 
infant probably had been placed, was found lying B. and W., with the 
feet to the West; transversely, to the West of these three graves, there was 
a fourth placed N. and S., the feet to tlio South. These cists, which 
lay about four feet under the surface, were in each instance wider at the 
head than at the foot, and broken pottery was found adjacent to them. 
On the top of tlio Veme Hill was disinterred a large urn, loid on its side, 
on the breast of a skeleton fouud with two othei's huddled together in one 
cist formed of slabs of stone of an upper Portland bed; the slabs were 
placed in like manner as in the graves already noticed. Tho urn con¬ 
tained a small quantity of charcoal. On the South slope of the Verne Hill 
had been brought to light, within a circular stone wall of dir masonry, about 
5 ft. in height and 6 ft. in diameter, a skull of an ox {jaoi hngi/rons t), 
witl) doenyed bones and a quantity of oslios. In coarse of works in that 
part of the island were also found a disc of Kimmeridge clay shale, the 
bones of a human finger with a spiral bronze ring, and a gold Gaulish 
coin. On the North Common, below the Verne Hill, had been fouud an 
entire skeleton, laid H. and W. in a cist of the same construction as 
tho others, and covered by loose slabs, tho whole being of sliale : within 
this cist were iron nails, that hod apparently been used in forming an 
internal coffin of wood, of which no other traces appeared. Several similar 
graves were likewise exposed to view in this locality ; and, in excavations 
for drains on the North Common, pottery, Roman coins of Vespasian (?) 
and Antoninus, an enameled fibula, a bronze ring, a flat circular stone, 
possibly a quoit, and pieces of the horns of deer and other animals, cut 
off by the tool, were collected. These, with other relics, lay at a depth of 
about two to four feet. 

We ore indebted to Mr. Jouk Evans, F.S.A., to whose courte^ and 
numismatic skill we have been often indebted, for tlie following particulars 
regarding the gold coin, already noticed, found a few years ago near the 
surface, on the War Department land. This piece is regarded by Mr. 
vot. XXlll. 0 
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EranB m Gaulish rather than British. The type is fi^redfrom a specimen 
found at Soissons by M. Lambert, NumlsmallqueGauloisedu Nord-Oucst de 
la France, pi. vi., oo. 5, and in the Revue Numism., vol. ii.. pi. ill., no. 2. 
The nearest approach to the type, among gold coins claimed by Mr. Evans 
os Bridsb, Is that given in his valuable work, pi. B., no. D. 

A silver penny lately found near the surface in Portland, and sent by 
Captain Tyler, was ascribed by Mr. Evans to llenry III.; it is of his 
Class y., with the little old head " of that king. It was struck at 
London. The moneyer is terri ov LVSt; namely, Terri le Chanuler, one 
of the “ Custodes Monete '* in 1222. 

Mr. J. Jops Roobrs communicated a notice of a mnral grave, a stone 
coffiu, and two effigies of persons of the family of Carminow, in Mawgan 
Church near Helston, Cornwall. In 1365 the South wall of the Sonth 
transept, which usually has been known as *'tho Carminow Aielo,” and 
was probably built about the end of the foarteenth century, was demolished 
and rebuilt. The wall contained a low arched recess, in which lay a 
stone cross-legged effigy much defaced; on the shield is the bearing 
of the Carminow family (arure a bend or). A female effigy, likewise of 
freestone, and supposed to portray the wife of the knight, lay on a ledge 
of the wall near to bis memorial, the recess being scarcely of sufficient 
depth to receive a single figure. During the removal of the transept wall 
it was discovered that a earefully-built grave, four feet in depth, formed 
part of its construction, being carried down from the floor lino to the 
foundations. This grave contained a perfect skeleton regularly laid out, 
the arms extended ou either side ; of the coffin a few fragments of ornO' 
mented metal only wore found. The grave was covered by a stone coffin, 
which was built into the wall, having its base level with the transept floor; 
its form is that in use in the earlier periods. It had been .split across and 
repaired, and was filled with rubbish, amongst which were three skulls, 
bones, fragments of alabaster and stained glass, the head of an iron 
hammer, and part of a rake. Two Nuremberg counters were found in the 
wall: of these, one bears, on the obverse, a figure seated at a counter¬ 
board and engaged in making a calculotloo ; a book of accounts lies 
open at one end of the table: reverse, the alphabet in ordinary Roman 
capitals. Compare the type, dated 1553, given in Snelling’s Jettons, pi. 
iv., fig. 14. The other is of an ordinary type; obverse, the imperial 
mound or Reichsapfel; legend, Hans. Schultes, xu. Nurenb^; reverse, 
throe crowns alternately with three fleur-de-Iys; legend. Qlick. kumpt. 
von. Got. ist war. The Carminow family, Mr. Rogers remarked, is of 
great antiquity in Cornwall, having resided at Carminow in Mawgan 
pariah, as supposed, before the conquest. The old Cornish liistoriao, Hals, 
mentions a trial in the Earl Marahal's court, t. Edw. III., in which Lord 
Scr(^ made complaint that his arms, aeure a bend or, bod been assumed 
by Carminow, who pleaded in defence the antiquity of his family and 
bearing, which, as be alleged, had been granted by Edward the Confessor 
to his ancestor, who was ambassador to the French king. It appears, 
however, that the Cornish squire was compelled by Scrope to distinguish 
his coat by a label of three points gukt, as a diflerence.” The elder 


* Sm Ljsoq's Cornwall, p. e**., exxv., 
and a padigroa in Polwhela'a Corowail, 
R. ii. 4$. To some deeds in poaieeaioa 
of Mr. Rog;en of Penroee^ the precent 


poaeaeaor of the Carminow eetatea, 
are eppended; date about 1889—1391. 
The label does not occur on any of iltese 
•eals. 
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branch of the Carminow family became extinct in the male line, on the 
death of Sir Thomas Carminow, about 1370, leaving three daughters and 
co*heiress. The old Connsh historian, William Hals, states that the family 
had their ancient domestic chapel and burying place at Carminoir, of which 
the walls were to be seen, and where formerly stood tho monuments of 
divers notable persons of that raco : of those, early in the reign of James 
I., when the chapel at Carminow Barton was allowed to fall into ruin, the 
inhabitants of Mawgan, out of respect to the memory of those ancient 
goutry, brought from thence two, a man and woman, curiously wrought 
and oroes>leggcd, and deposited them in Mawgan church. Davies Gilbert’s 
Cornwall, vol. tii. p. 132. Mr. Rogers is inclined to regard the cross* 
logged effigy 08 tho memorial of Sir Roger Carminow, who accompanied 
Prince Edward, afterwards Edward I., in the Cnisado of 1270. Joanna, 
widow of Roger do Carminow, occurs in Cornidi evidences, in 1285. 
There is, however, some uncertainty whether the crusader was named 
Roger, or Robert, as he is called by Hals. Corew mentions a Robert de 
Carminow, as holding a knight’s fee in 1326, although not yet a knight; 
he states also, that in 1297, Sir Roger de Carminow was summoned to 
attend Edward I. The discrepancies occurring in the history of the ancient 
race will, wo hope, be elucidated hereafter by Mr. Rogers, in a more 
detailed account of the effigies at Mawgan, wliieh will be given in the 
Journal of the Royal Institution of Cornwall. In regard to Uie armour of 
tho cross-legged effigy, as evidence of its date, Mr. Rogers pointed out its 
resemblanco to lliat of the figure in tho Temple Church, London, attributed 
to Gilbert Maroschal, Earl of Pembroke. It consists wholly of mail, with 
tho exception of gcnouilleroe of leather or plate; the right hand grasps 
the hilt of tho sword, the left bolds the sword-belt, as if the weapon had 
just been sheathed ; tho hauberk is long, reaching nearly to llte anclos; 
tho head rests on a large helm, tho feet upon a lion. The spurs are ecen, 
find a cushion, or some ornameDt, projects at each shoulder ; the shield is 
shorter thau that of the effigy in the Temple church above mentioned, and 
the bend is distinctly shown ; Uiero Is no fillet around the brow. These 
effigies are briefly noticed by Lysons, Cornwall, p. ccxxxiv. Tho arohi* 
teetural features of tlie chancel and transept of Mawgan Church, as noticed 
by Mr. Godwin in this Journal, vol. xvai. p. 246, are ** flowing Decorated,” 
oHhe time of Edward III. A very curious ** lyohnoscope" iu that struc¬ 
ture has been described by Mr. Rogers, ibid. vol. xi. p. 33. 

A notice of impressions of the following seals, by Mr. W. db Qbat Bincn, 
was road, and fac-similes taken by Mr. Ready were exhibited ; these 
examples, hitherto undescribed, had been lately found in the British 
Museum.—An Irish Exchequer seal of the reign of Henry VI., of which 
an impression is appended to one of the Harleiau Charters, dated 1442.—- 
Seal attributed to Gilbert de Sempringharo, founder of the Gilbertine, or 
Sempringham Order of Monks, and to be referred to the twelfth ccntury.-> 
The first Great Seal of Charles I., appended to a grant of special livery, 
dated December 6, 1626. It diflers in many respects from the seal usually 
considered to be the earliest used by that monarch, and of which Ssudford 
has engraved an example from a document dated 1627. These interesting 
seals will be noticed more fully hereafter. 
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Sfiili'qiuttrt anir OTorM of Art CySilitctr. 

Bj Mftjor Wbat, R.B.—Ancient relics fount! iu the Isle of Portland, 
near the Verne Hill; also diagrams representing rarioiis stone cists and 
interments there brought to light. Amongst the objects sent for inspec¬ 
tion, through Captain Tyler, R.B., were a Gaulish gold coin, weight 91 grs., 
slightly Bcyphate in form, of which an account by Mr. BTans has been 
already given ; a circular Roman fibula, diameter one inch, enriched with 
enamel of bright coral-red color, alternately with blue ; and a silver penny 
of Uenry III. 

By the Rer. Chaelbs Lowsdbs. —Collection of Anglo-Saxon weapons 
and relics, spear-beads and knives of iron, bosses of shields, with other 
relics brought to light in a field on the property of the late Dr. Lee, at 
Hartwell, Bucks. 

By the Rev. Wiluam Pioott, Vicar of Whaddon, Bucks.—Drawings of 
mural psintings, found iu Whaddon Church, near Stony Stratford. These 
relics of art were assigned by Canon Rock to the latter part of the reign 
of Edward III. 

By Mr. IIbkbt Shaw, F.S.A.—Illuminated drawing, tho portrait 
of Antony Kress, Provost of St. Laurence’s, Nuremberg; he is repre¬ 
sented kneeling before an altar, and supported by St. Laurence ; there is 
a gorgeous bordure; in tho lower margin are displayed the arms and sup¬ 
porters of the prurost, Tory bold iu design and elaborately finished. (M 
the back of the frame it the following inscription :—** Antonius Kressivi 
Canoniens Ratisb’, et praspositus s'ci Laurentii in Numberg. Obiit 1513, 
i5t. s. 35.” 


^rdjaeological Jlntelligence* 

Tn attention of archmologists has been invited by Mr. Frederick Boyle 
to the very striking character and interest of the sepulchral vestiges of the 
tribes by which Central America was occupied at a very early period. Tho 
numerous relics of andquity, pottery, and other remains disinterred in ex¬ 
plorations by Mr. Boyle and Mr. Jebb have boon generously presented to 
the British Museum, with the valuable collectiou of drawings illustrative 
of their discoveries, and to which reference has been made in this volume. 
See p. 41, ante. An expedition is in course of arrsngement for the 
ensniog spripg under Ur. Boyle’s direction, and it will probably leave 
Bngland in April next; the difficulties and perils of the adventure are con¬ 
siderable ; our friends are anxious to strengthen their party with some 
enterprising ethnologists. The objects in view arc tho sepulchres, antiqui¬ 
ties, geology and botany of the Rio Frio district, at present absolutely 
unknown, and also the opening up of Costa Rica by a road to the Atlantic 
shore. The Rio Frio, it may be observed, flows into the Lake of Nicaragua 
about 200 yards from the spot where the Ssn Juan river flows out of it; 
the country around the head waters-'of the Frio has never been explored, 
and hitherto the most boldly-organised expeditions have proved unsuccessful. 
Any persons who may feel interested in promoting Mr. Boyle's spirited enter¬ 
prise, or may be disposed to participate in his examination of very singnlar 
vestiges of the early inhabitants of the Western Continent, are requested 
to commaoicate with-him, at Bebiogton, Birkenhead. 
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SIGNET OF 0- CORNELIUS LUPUS. 
oy 0. yr. KiKO. ir.A. 

Antique goms, tliougli chiefly valuable (in respect to their 
subjects) for their illustration of mythology, religious and 
poetical, oflen present us, besides, with important memorials 
of history preserved in them alone. Of such records, per- 
liaps the most valuable that has ever come to my knowledge 
is the sard from the Waterton Dactyliotbeca, here figured of 
twico the actual size (fig. 1). This gem, somewhat exceeding 
the customary dimensions of a ring^stoue, is engraved in a 
singularly bold and large manner, with two distinct devices 
occupying tbe field : a horse’s head and neck, bridled and 
couped (to uso the heraldic teim), and two large Gallic shields 
covered with barbaric ornamentation placed en sdtire. In 
the field is deeply cut the legend q. corneli lypi. 

That tbe shields can be no other than Gallic is certain, 
from their peculiar oblong shape, that perpetually stiikes the 
eye in the various representations of armed Gauls or their 
spoils, so frequently affording the types upon the denarii of 
the B^man conquerors during the later ages of the republic. 
Tlie horse, prancing at freedom in the field, was tlie estab- 
ILshed national emblem upon the autonomous gold coinage of 
Iho Gauls; one cannot help suspecting that in the design 
before us the bridle is purposely introduced to mark the sub¬ 
jugation of the fiery spirits who assumed him for their type, 
lu their choice, it is not improbable that a rebus was intended 
upon the national appellation, either invented at the time or 
subsequently perceived and embraced—^for Gatd is yet cur¬ 
rent in Gennan for horse, though in a disparaging sense. 

The duplication of the shields is intended, according to the 
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rule in sucli cases, to proclaim to the world that the trophy 
was won from (tco allied peoples of the Gallic stock. Now 
this circumstance it is, that, coupled with the family name ot 
the owner of the signet, enables us to discorer, with more 
than conjectural accuracy, the event commemorated by this 

remarkable intaglio. , 

As our starting-point, it must be assumed for certain that 
a member of the gem Cornelia would adopt for his own 
signet-device the glorious achievement of some ancestor of 
h§ own family, or, in preference, one wherein he had himself 
played the chief part—just as we know that the greatest of 
this very family, Sulla, took for his signet, first the “ Sur¬ 
render of Jugurtha,’* and afterwards the “ Three troplii^” 
commemorating his victories over Mithridates, the crowning 
glories of his ever successful military career—an example 
subsequently followed by Pompey. 

These two conditions bring the attribution of the parti¬ 
cular event within very narrow limits of time, for, on 
referring to Livy for the victories illustrating the Cornelian 
name in counection with the Gauls, we find none with which 
all the particulars of our gem exactly tally, except the great 
battle won by the Consul C. Cornelius Cethegus over the 
confederate Insubrcs and Cenomani, upon the banks of tlie 
Mincio, in the year no. 197. Of the Celts, 35,000 men fell 
in the action, having lost it partly through the foul play 
of the Cenomani, gained over the night before by the pro¬ 
mises of the wily Roman, who had vowed a temple to Juno 
Sospita in event of his success. 

In the same campaign his colleague, Minucius, reduced 
the Boil, who had mode common cause with the Insubrcs, 
but had deserted them before the battle for the sake of pro¬ 
tecting their own territory. Amongst the prisoners was 
Hamilcar, a Carthaginian, the prime mover of tlie revolt 
against the Romans.^ 

The duplication of the shields is conclusive evidence, ns 
already pointed out, that the Gallic army was raised from 
two tribes combined, not from one singly. But for this 
restricting circumstance I should have assigned the occasion 
to the vastly more important victory gained some forty 
years later (b.o. 159) l5y another of the gens^ the Consul 
P. Cornelius ^ipio Nasica, over the single nation of the Boii. 

' Lit. xxiiL 80. 
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Livy’s account of the Boian spoils, as paraded through the 
streets of Rome upon his triumph, afford a truly ioterestiDg 
glimpse of the state of cmlisation to which these Italo- 
Celts had thus early attained. In this triumph ho carried 
iu parade upon the Gallic waggons, the arms, the standards, 
and the spoils of every kind, gold vessels of Crallic make, 
and together with the prisoners of note were led in pro¬ 
cession herds of the captured horses. The victor displayed 
1,470 Uyrqttes of gold, 245 pounds by weight of gold (coin) ; 
of silver, both in ingots and wrought up into plate alter 
the native fashion, and by no means unskilfully, 2,340 
pounds ; and likewise of the coinage bigati!^ 233 pounds by 
weight.* 

** Lupus ” was a favorite cognomen in the gens Cornelia: 
thus we find, iu the year B.C. 156, P. Corn. Leutulus Lupus 
Consul, and he may very well have been son of the Q. Corn. 
Lupus, whose name is only preserved from oblivion by this 
gem. The latter was, in all likelihood, a near relative of 
the Consul Cethegus, and had held some important post 
under him in the army gaining that victory, the credit of 
which appears to have been in some measure ascribed to 
him by popular consent. Had it not been so, he would 
hardly have ventured to claim for himself so much of its 
glory as to appropriate its trophies for his own personal 
device. The peculiar execution of the intaglio also points 
to the same date as does its subject, for it exhibits the 
grandiose yet somewhat careless manner of the Campanian 
engravers, such as cut the dies for the first silver oud gold 
coinages of the Republic. 

Some observations upon the military equipment of the 
Gauls will not be out of place hero, for the peculiar fashion 
of the shields upon our gem remarkably illustrates the 
description given by Diodorus Siculus of tliat portion of 
their defeusivo armour. Julius Cmsar has, strangely enough, 
omitted all mention of the anns or costume of his Gallic 
adversaries ; he probably considered them too well known 
to his Homan readers to require any further notice in the 
sketch he gives of their institutions. But Diodorus, writing 
only a few years later, and in Gi'eek, for the world at large, 
has fortunately, to gratify the curiosity of those more 

’ TIieprimHiveRomaadcQatiiubaTius * LiTf,xxxri. i6. 
fur reronM a biya. 
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remote, gone iato the minutest particulars of tho subject. 
His account applies equally -well to the period of our Lupus, 
for the Gauls had merely been rendered tributary to Rome 
by Caesar's victories, continuing unchanged in .everything 
else until after the re-oiganisation of their country by the 
Emperor Claudius.* “They wear a curious kind of dress, 
dyed tunics ornamented vrith colours of every possible sort, 
and trousers, or, as they themselves call them, braeca. 
Over these they wear, fastened by a fibula, large striped 
mantles (sagi), of a shaggy stuff in winter, of a smooth in 
summer, chequered all over in squares, of many colours sot 
close together. For armour they use shields as tall as Uio 
man, and painted over after a peculiar fashion. Some of 
these shields have figures of animals in relief of bronze, not 
merely for ornament^ but also for defence, and very well 
wrought. They wear bronze helmets, having lofty projec¬ 
tions rising out of them, and which impart a gigantic 
appearance to the wearers; for upon some are fixed pairs 
of horns united, upon others the heads of birds, or of 
beasts, forged out of the same metal. They have trumpets 
of a peculiar form and of a barbaric fashion ; tliese they 
blow and produce a hoarse sound, well suited to the din of 
battle. As for body-armour, some have shirts of iron chain- 
mail ; the rest are content with that given by Nature, and 
go into battle naked. Instead of the sword they have 
claymores {(midai) Imng from long iron or bronze chains, 
and depending along their right side. Tiicir tunics they 
gird in with belts, overlaid with gold or silver. They carry 
spears, or, as they call them, lances, with heads of iron a 
cubit in length, and even more than that, the width of the 
blade being little short of two palms (C in.). For their 
swords aj-e as long as the darts used by other nations, whilst 
tho heads of the spears they use are actually longer than 
other people’s swords. Of these spear-heads some are 
forged of a straight pattern ; others have a wavy indentation 
all along the edge, so as in striking not only to cut, but to 
mangle the flesh, and in the withdrawal of the spear to tear 
the wound.”* The last sentence but one has been entirely 
misunderstood by M. Desor, in his Memoir on the Lacus- 

* Wbo dMtroyod Ui«ir nationolit; by b!rtli-p]«c«), and aboUsbug the auto of 
making them all Romaa eiUzaut (be was Droids, 
tboir f«Uoir*oouuti'yQua in Tirtno of bis * Died. Sia r. SO. 
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trine Antiquities of Neufchatel,® and by some other ■writers 
following him. Not perceiving the drift of Diodorus’s com¬ 
parison, they, very .needlessly, have recourse to the usual 
expedient of supposing a corruption, or interpolation in the 
text. But it is obvious to me that the histonau here intends 
to exemplify his previous remarks, by comparing the Gallic 
spear-heads with the Greek and Roman swords, never ex¬ 
ceeding eighteen inches iu the blade, aud the long claymoro, 
of a yard and more i?i the blade, with the total length of the 
javelins of other nations, in ■which latter point a little 
rhetorical exaggeration may -well be admitted. The cut 
(fig. 2), taken from a coin of Constantine (formerly in my 
possession), minted at Treves, exhibits the Gallic Mam, 
equipped ■with the national lancea, with its enormously 
dilated blade and cuspidated barbs: a singular proof of the 
persistence of the fashion. And again, on many other coins 
of his sons,^ from tho several Gallic mints, the cavalier on the 
obverse -wields a lance fully two feet in the head, to judge from 
its relative proportion to tho rest of the design. An incident 
in the boar-hunt, described by Apuleius, where tho hero’s horse 
is hamstrung by a blow from a lanccOy informs ns that this 
weapon was used for striking -with as well as stabbing, like 
the medimval Welsh glaive, or the Italian spontoon. 

The exact arms described by Diodorus are often displayed 
iipou tho consular medals, notably upon tho very common 
denarius of the family Fwia, which exhibits a trophy formed 
of the horned helmet, the mail shirtj and the peculiarly- 
ornamented oval shield, together -with the huge wooden 
trumpet (cam^ns), terminating in a horse’s head. On 
another denarius (Seitilia), a gigantic naked Gaul with the 
horns above-mentioned fastened upon his head, appears 
aiming, back-handed, with liis long blade, his “ swashing 
blow" at his diminutive Roman antagonist. This is tho 
very scene so vividly portrayed by the old annalist, Claudius 
Quadrigarius, that tlic philosopher Favorinus declared ho 
could never read it without becoming an actual spectator 
of the combat. The peculiar attitude of the Gaul, and his 
strange guard with his shield aptly illustrate the " status" 
and “ disciplina sua" of that early author.* The “ Cornuti” 

* Les Palafitb«8 du Lao do KcufoLdUl, ■ The wholo'puaan U onwerTod St 
P ari*, 1865, p. 79. A. Oolltot (ix. 18), aaa well dosorva tho 

7 At iroU an of the QalUo irnuiU^ oocoaunm ho ftnta npoQ it 
hfagoentios and Doceotiiu. 
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and “ Braccati,” as well as the “ Celt® ” are named bv 
Ammian as forming distinct corps in Julian's army, which 
had been chiedy levied in Gaul. The first appellative will 
at once indicate the origin of the unique hontied head¬ 
piece in enameled bronze, found some years back in the 
Thames at Waterloo Bridge (now in the possession of the 
Conservators of the river), which, being mistaken for a 
medieval relic, goes, in virtue of those appendages, by the 
name of tlie “ Jester's Helmet." And, to conclude this part 
of the subject, I know of hardly any other historical monu¬ 
ment due to the engraver's art more interesting than the 
spirited representation of a combat between Romans and 
Gauls, drawn by a contemporary hand, of which a very 
faithful copy is given in the woodcuts that accompany this 
memoir (6g. 3). 

These unwieldy swords were made of untempered iron, 
as we learn from Polybius. Their swords have only the 
first down-stroke, that is fatal; after this they immediately 
become unserviceable, bending both longways and sideways 
to such a degree that the second blow is entirely without 
effect unless the owners get the chance to retire, to press 
them against the ground, and straighten them with the 
foot. . . . The Gauls are only able to fight in loose order, 
because their sword has no point at all."* 

The weapons' recently discovered in the fosses of the 
celebrated lines drawn by Cajsar around Alcsia, afford a 
striking illustration of these passages of Polybius. Amongst 
them the swords are of incredible size according to 
Grecian notions, being of three feet and more in length. 
They are pointless, with their fiat broad blades of the same 
width throughout; the body forged from a very stiff, or 
fibrous, iron (“tr^nerveux,") hammered out lengthwise, on 
each side of which is welded a cutting-edge of soft iron, with 
the evident object that the owner might be liimself able, 
after using it, to repair any damage done to the edge, by 
hammering it up again cold, exactly as our mowers do to 
their scythes when they get notched by striking against a 
hard substance.* 

*Poljb.iLSS. logyof*'t©cUio,”»ndof”«cior,’’»/«/. In 

I Sm Lot Am«« d'Aliu, AoiiaIm foot, aeia mu»t bavo bt«u xued in tUo 
ArcbdologiquM for 18S4, pring photo* nine oonto in elMStenl Latinity; for 
gnplw of ihd most notewor^y oxamplea. Pliny, to exprea tbe aupariority of tbo 

* Tbia ditooTOry lupplios tho etymo' Indian iron, tonaa it m«ra ac^," on 
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On the other hand, the few Koinan swords found iniugled 
with them are of less than half their measure, hare a rib 
down the middle, giving them great stiffness, and taper 
gradually from the hilt to the point. 

The lance-heads accompanying the swords in naturally 
much greater numbera, fully justify Diodorus’s astonish¬ 
ment at their magnitude and strangeness. Some are two feet 
long, and therefore exceed in that respect the old classiu 
sword; and, above all, exhibit that coniiguration of the 
edge ho so particularly remarks, many having a jlamboymit 
outline of extreme elegiuice; othera, again, the woll-kiiowii 
myrtle-leaf shape of the primitive bronze sword. 

These iron huice-heads resemble their bronze predecessoi's 
of the same kind in having the centre-rib, the prolongation 
of the socket, forged hollow (a masterpiece of the smith’s 
craft), a maice inseparable from all spear-heads cost of bronze. 
This arrangement diminished the weight, though not mate¬ 
rially the strength, of those otherwise unwieldy weapons, 
which nicay, as above remarked, bo compared in their cha¬ 
racter to the spontoons of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen¬ 
turies. Tlie metal of them, upon analysis, proves to bo 
true steel} 

These Gallic lances, retaining the elegance of form derived 
from much e;irlier ages, strikingly contrast witli the Komau 
pUa lying beside them—ill-mvoured, murderoiis-looking 
weapons, whose only object was to kill. These likewise can 
still be accurately described iu the words of Polybius, to be 
found in his dissertation upon tlie military system of the 
Komans. They arc long solid shafts of iron, of a spit-like 
pattern, clearly exemplifying Virgil’s ** voru Sabcllum,” and 
the term “ vciutrum” given to the national weapon. These 
‘‘spits terminate iu simdl solid pyramids (souictiines barbed 
at each corner of the base), sometimes iu cones, or small 
he^'t-shaped points; the other end being a tang, either 
pointed or chisel-shaped, for sticking into the shaft, which to 
prevent splitting was secured by iron collars slipped over it. 
The latter demonstrate the diameter of the sliaft itself to 

exprwion exactly answering to our tlie HelTetie CelU of tho »mo a^os in 
** Mr. Lto's valoabU traaslatiou of Dr. 

» Tlio reador dMirooa of furtlior lufo^ Keller’s treatises oo tbo Lake DwoUiiiis 
mation ou tliis subject wUl find nutuerous of Switserland. 
oxauiplvs of these wespous belongiug to 

VuL. SXIII. o 
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have been 28 mm., (about one inch) ; Polybius giving the 
same as vpw ^jut^oKrAw, or inch nearly. 

It is curious to observe how completely the pilum went 
out of nso under the Csosara; for, although it may be seen 
carved on certain monuments at llayence of the reigns of 
Augustus and Tiberius, and has been found there in lloman 
sepulchres of the same date, yet on all public monuments 
of importance, like the triumphal arches and columns, the 
soldiers carry the long Greek spear, tlio Roman “ hasta,'’ 
which indeed from the beginning was the weapon of the 
second line in their battle array, hence termed “ hastati^” 
But, strange to say, iu Byzantine times the old j)ilwn re¬ 
appears quite unchanged, in the distinctive arm of tho 
Franks, tlm “angon,” and secured to those barbarians tlio 
same success in war that in its pristine days it had brought 
to the Homan Legionaries. But so entirely obsolete had 
its form grown with their degenerate descendants, that 
Agathias describes it, and its direful efficiency, with unbounded 
wonder. His account, coupled with tho specimens ex¬ 
humed by the Abbe Cochet from the Merovingian tombs, 
leaves no doubt as to the identity of the angon with the 
former pilum. 

It is almost needless to add, after what has been sai<l 
above, that no bronze weapons accompany these relies of 
the times of Julius Caesar. And, to go farther back, that 
the Gallic swonl, at the time of their first irruption into 
July, was precisely the same as PoI)’bius describes, is proved 
by the precautions taken by Camillas (detailed by Plutarch 
in tbo last chapters of his Life), in order to spoil its soft- 
tempered and thin iron." Following his example, at the 
great battle described by Polybius in the chapter above quoted, 
the centurions armed the first line with the hasta of tho 
second, instead of their own missile pila, against wliicli the 
Gauls bent their swords, and so being disabled gave an easy 
Tictory to the Romans. It is hard to imagine how these 
monstrous weapons so easily disabled in action, so useless at 
close quarters, came to .supersede the elegant leaf-shaped, 
cut-aiid-thrust swords of the Bronze age; the latter being 
certainly, both in material and figure, better edged and more 
efficient than their successors iu untempered iron. Never¬ 
theless the metal bronze for warlike purposes had gone out 
of use iu Europe long before the period when autlicutic 
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Ijistory begins; Hesiod speaking of its employment for such 
purposes as marking the Age of Fable; and Lucretius 
following him to the same effect,— 

'* Itido miiiutatim proccwit forreu» cosis, 

VersAqnc io opprobrium spccios ost fatcU aliense." 

Though the Gauls had not in the age of Polybius learnt 
tlie art of toraperiug iron, yet their neighbours, the Celti- 
berians, were perfect masters of the secret when the Romans 
first came in contact with them, and borrowed from them 
the “ Spanish sword” as the most perfect model of its class. 
Diodorus describes the Ccltiberian sword as “ so well 
hardened that nothing can withstand its stroke, neither 
shield, nor helmet, nor bone.”* The process was simple 
enough,—to bury thin plates of iron iu the earth until all the 
baser particles were consumed by the rust, and nothing 
but tbe pure metal remained.* Later, Bilbilis was as famous 
for its sword-blades as Toledo now ; their excellence being 
ascribed to some peculiar quality in the icy water of its 
l iver, the Salo, as Martial informs us,— 

Pugio quero curva siguat bro?is orbita vona, 

StindcQioiu gclidis hutic Sale tiaxit aquis.” 

This consideration brings us to .a curious subject, but to 
which antiquaries seem to have paid very little attention. 
Every intelligent reader of Homer must have been stnick 
at the facility with which his heroes’ spear-heads of l/rome 
(for only arrow-heads with him, and that but rarely, are 
made of fVo») pierce through the cuirasses and shields of 
the sclf-samc metal. Though something must be allowed 
for tlie superior strength of the Heroic sinews, yet the poet, 
a true imintor of nature, would not have so frequently re¬ 
peated the incident as lie does had it set at defiance the 
daily experience of his hearers. The mention of it, there¬ 
fore, shows tliat some method of tempering bronze almost to 
the hardness of steel was then commonly practised. And 
this inference is supported by examples actually remaining 
to us from HomeFs age, however remote we please to throw 
that age back. Sir Gardner Wilkinson obtained a bronze 

* V. S3. taintug * raxor of moot oxquUito temper 

* A uiothod ktill recommeuded for ob* when regroond oftor duiiitenflrnt. 
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dagger, sheath, hilt, and all in perfect condition, from a 
mummy-pit, which rivals steel in hardness, sharpness, and 
elasticity: the last a quality that, in such a composition, 
astonishes the modern metallurgist. 

A century ago the attention of Caylus® was arrested by 
this veiy subject, and he has detailed some interesting expe¬ 
riments he made as to the possibility of hardening not 
bronze, but the much softer metal copper. The question was 
hrst suggested to him by his observing the hardness and 
temper of some Celtic swords (but supposed by him, after 
the fashion of his times, to be Roman) found at Gensac, 
which, when analysed, proved to be nothing but copper with 
a small native alloy of iron, but no trace of tin. Upon this, 
on communicating with M. Geoffroi, the chemist, they found 
that precisely the same results could be obtained by com¬ 
bining copper with one-sixth of its weight of iron. There¬ 
upon Caylus himself proceeded to try the result of tempering 
as well as of alloying copper, taking the hret hint from a 
passage in Philo Byzantinus, where that writer directs tlie 
spring for a dart-thrower to be made out of pure copper 
mixed with one-thirtieth of tin, and afterwards well hammered 
when cold. Employing an intelligent brazier to carry out 
his theories, he was rewarded by finding he could make 
serviceable knives, scissors, and even raaors,^ out of bi7iss 
and copper (cnivt'e jaune, et i'ouge ): he did not try bronze, 
which was unfortunate for the completeness of the inquiry. 
The result was obtained merely by dipping the articles red-hot 
into a mixture of soot, sal-ammoniac, urine, and kennel-water. 

I have somewhere seen it stated that Chantrey onco tried 
what cutting instruments could be produced out of bronze, 
and actually succeeded in making a bronze razor, wherewith 
he was able to shave “ after a fashion.” He discovered that 
the best proportion for the alloy was that found pretty con¬ 
stant in Archaic-Greek, Etruscan, and Celtic weapons, viz., 
one-tenth part of tin added to the copper.® The metal 
was hardened by cold-hammering. 

As for the case of surgical instruments found at Pompeii, 
all having their blades of bronze set in handles of iron, the 

• Qiwu in bin Recuttil d’AntiquiuSi, manufiwtorftd, tbit tueettt will not iro 
TOl. p. 242. for Diucb. * 

T® willi tlio noit* • Foiifirbacb't tnalnit of Ujo HolTOtio 

cutting quality of French ttecl Biiiolt* of broiiM twonli maket the proportion of 
tlic tort, tepeewlly tt tbtj wore formerly tin rnry from 5 to 25 per eent. 
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plicnomenoQ may pos:jibly be explained by a medical super¬ 
stition, traces of which are preserved in the whimsical 
explanation the scholiast gives of the favorite Homeric 
epithet of xtiAfcof, ** (fmd for man, because wounds made with 
tliat metal heal more readily than those made with iron.” 
Tliough this “allopathic” property may have done some¬ 
thing to retain the primitive metal in Roman surgical prac¬ 
tice, yet, for all that, it must have beeii susceptible of a 
passable degree of keenness, otherwise, in spite of its 
reputation, it could not have maintained a place there, in an 
age when the best steel was as well known, and as com¬ 
monly used as in our own. Another remarkable instance 
of the late use of bronze for cutting-instruments by the 
Romans, is known to myself: it is a pair of small shears, 
found at Caerleon, very neatly made, and retaining both 
their elasticity in the bend, and their keenness. See Mr. 
Lee’s “ Isca Silurum,” pi. xxxiv., p. 66. 

One is at first surpiiscd to find that most ingenious 
invention of the armourer’s, chain mail, enumerated amongst 
the accoutrements of so uncivilised a race as these Celts; 
but our wonder is increased by the circumstance that the 
Romans actually considered them as the true inventors of it, 
VaiTO, under **Lorica,” states that it got its name from 
being at the beginning made out of leather, **lorum” but 
that the “ Galli-lorica,” formed of iron rings, had tlien com¬ 
pletely usurped the appellation. In the fosses round Alesia, 
a few links still connected together suflSce to attest its use at 
the time of the siege; but no considerable remains could be 
expected to have lasted under the circumstances, the ditches 
being filled with water, and the ii-on web by its nature 
extremely perishable. 

The use of this species of defence can be traced back, 
obscurely indeed, to the remotest ages. There is even 
reason to suspect it was brought into Europe along with 
the Aryan immigrants from India, in which latter country it 
has ever been, and still continues, the sole kind of defen¬ 
sive body-armour known to the inhabitants. Although 
Homer never alludes to its use (his warriors, if not clad in 
plate, wear the cuirass of quilted linen, yet 

• The letter, M from Hero- de lieeted by ADUBie, king of Kgrpt. to 

dofu* dueenptioa of tlie pattern one the LindUn Palba, Rbodei, iraa woven 
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heroes covered witli wliat seems intended to represent a 
vestment formed of metal links appear on some Etruscan 
vases, and tl»e arclifflologist, Virgil, could not have been 
without some ancient authority for malting iEneas give as a 
valuable prize at the funeral games—“Loricam consertam 
hamis auroque tiilicem ”—" a coat woven out of rings, and 
fi-inged with a triple row of gold links.” The Hon. 11. 
Curzon states ’—“ Some years ago I saw at Naples the 
fi'ngments of an ancient Greek shirt of mail of rings.” And 
Livy,* describing the equipment of the Samnites, in the early 
ages of the Eepublic, has the singular expression, ^‘spongia 
pcctori tegumentum,” where spongia is always interpreted 
as a soldiers’ cant term for a mail shirt, in allusion to its 
porous texture. 

To come down a little later in Roman history, Athenmus,* 
in describing the forces of Antioebus Epiphanes, mentions 
his 10,000 picked men, arrayed in mail shirts after the 
Roman fashion. “*Poafto.iov fx.ovT(t Ka$6vknTfiOv iv Bdpa^iv 
ikwiitiTots" Although chain mail is not often represented 
upon Roman statues, yet I suspect it was all tlie while in 
general use under the Empire, but that the sculptor pr6> 
ferred exhibiting his heroes in the old Greek ihoi'ax of plate, 
imitating the exact conformation of the body underneath, on 
account of its superior picturesquencss. For if the latter 
kind of armour had been still in such general use as tlie 
monuments of the age would lead us to infer, why should 
Pausanias (in his description of the grand fresco by Poly- 
guotus in the Lesche, Bolphi) liavo taken so mucli pains to 
explain tlie nature of a suit of armour of this very make 
(yjJoAa), stating in so many words, as the reason for his minute¬ 
ness, that it had beeu for many ages aut of fashion ? 
Again, we should conclude that chain-mail had been the 
more usual form of armour in the time of Statius (the pre¬ 
ceding century), for he notices amongst the other preparations 
for w'ar*— 

“ ferrmn^quod nnile caloitis 
Squallciitcs uectat tunicas.” 

out of thr«d» of many atnuitU, tlie one < AohrllM#, 1. 431. Hie pati«n DomJ- 
io quMtion li*vjD(;eaeh thread composed tieg, howcTer, priifemd, says Martta], a 
of otliera, all quite distinct. novel and light yet arrow-proof cuiruea 

> Arch. Joun., vol. xxU., p. 28. made of sealct of boar-hoof,~ 

* “ Texuit iiiQutoei-i lubricue unguU apii" 
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Nevertheless we liave some Roinan statues clad ;n mail- 
shirts. I have observed a bust of Pertinax so covered in the 
Galleria, Florence; whilst Constantine, full length, in the 
triumphal procession upon his arch, Rome, weara a long 
shirt of mail very accurately representeH. And yet the same 
prince, in his imperial statue, now standing in the portico of 
the Latcran, is accoutred in the time-honoured and elegant 
Homeric iJioraic; a circumstance strongly supporting the 
theory above advanced. A sepulchral bas-relief in the 
Museum, Mayence, exhibits a Dalmatian cavalier in a mail- 
shirt with short sleeves : and in digging a well for a house 
in the Schillerstrass there (1857) was discovered amongst 
a quantity of Roman sandals, broken tools and weapons, &c.. 
part of a mail-shirt of iron rings. The links are of unusu¬ 
ally small diameter, not exceeding a quarter of an inch, and 
not riteted, 

Aramian* indeed describes the Persian cavalry, at the time 
of Julianas invasion, as completely covered with steel plates 
(laminse) and wearing helmets fashioned into human heads 
with faces, only vulnerable in the perforations at the eyes and 
nostrils; whilst his contemporary, HcHodorus, gives a minute 
and valuable account® of the construction of this armour by 
the linking together with rings of a number of such small 
plates (iron or bronze), a hanil^s breadth each in size, the very 
“tegulated” armour’ of the Norman crusadei-s, doubtless bor¬ 
rowed by them from their Sar«acen opponents. Nevertheless 
in the fine bas-relief of the Takht^i-Bostan, the cavalier, pro¬ 
bably Sapor I., sculptured in the preceding century, is armed 
in a long mail-shirt having the hood drawn over a skull-cap 
and falling over his face like a veil, serving thus for a vizor, 
exactly as still worn by the Circassmns. Such mail-clad 
cavalry were first introduced into the Roman service by 
Severus Alexander, who, after his Persian campaign, where 
he had learnt their efficiency, formed a body of 10,000 of 
them. “ Cataphractarios quos illi clibnnarios vocant deceiu 
millia interemimus, eorum armis nostros armavimus,’* says 
the victor in his letter to the Senate.® They speedily be¬ 
came the most important ptirt of the army under the Lower 
Empire, like the gens d^armes in the medi®val service. 


* xx». 1. 

* ix. 12. 

‘ Such at Milo of Ql'Hicealer, tc:np. 


Hon. I., wenrt eo hU soal. Archasologla, 
Vo). xi»., pi. 47. p. 27«. 

* Lautpiiil. S5. 
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Constantins II. had 30,000 cataphractarii at the battle of 
Mursa, who with their armour of proof and long heavy lances 
broke the brave Gallic legions of Magnentius. 

I cannot but allude to that groundless theory broached 
by Sir S. Meyrick, and adopted without question, upon his 
authority, by many subsequent writers, our sagacious friend, 
Jlr. Hewitt, perhaps, aloue excepted, upon mediieval armour. 
It is the name “ edge-mail ” coined by him as the appellation 
of that seen upon knightly effigies previous to the time of 
Edward I., with his explanation that this kind of defence was 
formed by sewing the rings edgeways upon a basis of stout 
canvas. One would have thought that their own common- 
sense might have suggested to some at least of his readers 
that links thus arranged would not servo in the slightest de¬ 
gree to keep out the thrmt of a weapon, or even the cut of 
one, should its edge chance to alight between any two parallel 
rows, in which case it is evident it would encounter no other 
resistance than that of the canvas substratum. But so it is ; 
no one seems ever to have troubled himself to bestow a mo¬ 
ment’s thought upon the senselessness of such a contrivance, 
but each writer in his turn has gone on indorsing this solf- 
condcmning hallucination of the far from sagacious antiquary. 
Yet a vestment so composed would be much more due to tl»e 
tailor than to the smith, who, as in Aldhelin's well-known 
enigma on **Lorica” and by all othei*s after lum, is ever named 
as the fabricator of mail-shirts. The author of this untested 
theory has taken infinite pains to collect passages from Nor¬ 
man wnters to support it, but they are all totally irrelevant 
to the question. 

His mistake seems to have arisou from his observing the 
parallel rows into which the surface of a mail-shirt naturally 
falls in all cases where its links are not riveted; and the 
regularity of which rows is again somewhat heightened in 
mediaeval sculpture and drawing, for the sake of facilitating 
the work. It seems certain that, up to the end of the 
thirteenth century, the links were not liveted^ (a process to 


* A reauirkabl« exoeptioa to thi« niln 
bu bitely boon brought to ligtit. In tb«- 
find of nraia and ormoai-, doling from 
tbft Lower Empire (dcoorii of Avarua 
DOourred amount ibetu) axtracted from 
tb« Tbotebjarg Vosa, Flenabera certain 
jiieoea of cboio oiail weie met with, mott 


carefully riveted, aome in alternate, oome 
iu every link. The author uf the de- 
acriptioa, however, doubts of their being 
of equal antiquity with the reat: ao the 
discovery eau bi^lv be deemed sufS* 
cieutly oomplete to decide tUo queetion. 
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be explained farther on), but merely bent up into rings. 
These rings were slipped, or hookedy ouo within the other, 
whence the propriety of the VirgUian term hami for them 
is obvious. In such a mode of uniting them into a con> 
tinuous texture, it is evident that these rings must neces¬ 
sarily be of very stout wire, and of small internal diameter, 
otherwise the vesture would bo liable to tear asunder by 
its own weighty as we see in the carclessly-wought mail- 
shii'ts made in London for tlio A&icau trade that occa¬ 
sionally find their way into sale-rooms in Town as the 
“ armour of Runjeet Singh.” A Circassian, however, once 
infoimed me that his countrymen still prefer the unriveted 
mail to the riveted, because it allows the musket-ball (if not 
repelled by it) to enter by its links opening before the blow, 
so that none of the wires are carried with it into the wound ; 
that fatal objection to tlio use of chain-armour, and which 
banished it from the camps of Europe upon the introduction 
of hand fire-arms. 

But this open-linked mail,^ from the necessary stoutness 
of the wiro used, was of enormous weight, as is shown by 
those rare examples still preserved; for instance, the suit 
now in the Hon. R. Curson^s armoury. The same thing is 
attested by the manifest efforts of the porters who carry the 
single suits suspended upon poles, two men to each, in the 
Bayeux Tapestry. Again, it is mentioned as a proof of 
William's gigantic strength, that, though himself so clad, he 
carried the mail-shirt of a disabled comrade, who, having 
fallen into a quagmire, was unable to extricato himself 
until he was relieved by the Duke from his cumbrous 
envelope. 

The links, the hami of the Romans, had, in making the 
shirt, each to bo slightly opened, and so passed into its 
neighbour; tho wire, being steel, closed firmly again of 
itself, and secured the continuity of the whole net-work. 
Ilcnco Anna Comnena describes the armour of the Norman 
cimsadera as a “ tunic, ring interwoven upon ring,” 

KpiKhi iirl KpiKy : and this, bo it observed, at a 

* Tbo Dfldouiu taita aboro alluded to dotigoed to keep oofe lodlan aint-beaded 
weigh 401h. each, to which weight must artxiws, are os light as 251b. Bat the 
hoaddedthatoftbotbiekly-poddedtunio Norman bad to encounter the abode of 
required underneath to prevent iU rough tho stoel lanoe-hetd driven with lU the 
texture galling the wearer. Tbo suite, impetus of bis adTonarj'i charge on 
however,made fortho Yonczaeliaos, only boreebaok. 

VOL. XXUL 
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time (1081—1118) when, as Meyrick would make us be- I 

lieve, nothing was known but his “edge-mail” of rings j 

stitched upright on canvas. ^ | 

As the next step towards improvement, the junction of 
the wire in the links was secured by hrazing^ an addition ^ 

supplying a vast increase of resisting force to the steely 
web; and of this an example is preserved in the shirt of 
Philippe le Bel, dedicated by him, about the year 1307, at 
the Cathedral of Chartres. There can be no doubt that in 
other cases, where the great additional labour and expense 
were not taken into account, other mail-shirts perhaps long 
before bad had their defensive power similarly augmented. 

This led to the final and great improvement in the manu- ' 

facture of mail, viz., the rivetit^ of every link at the open- * 

ing, by beating out each end of the wire forming it, making j 

one overlap the other slightly, piercing both, and driving a I 

rivet through them, thus rendering the joint the very strongest t 

place in the whole ring. By this ingenious invention, due no I 

doubt to the sagacity of some Saracenic armourer, it waa found ' 

that tho mail-shirt could afford equal protection with half * 


its former weight of metal, inasmuch as the diameter of each j 

ring in it could now be doubled, all danger of their gaping j 

hebg in this way obviated. In fact, we see the links now an | 

inch in diameter over all, when made of stout wire as in the ? 

old Turkish, and about half that diameter when slighter wire i 

is employed, tho customary size for European suits, ^i^hon j 

woven after this fashion tlie whole texture lies flat upon tho ! 

pei-son, and no longer assumes the parallel-ridged surface of ^ 


the former thick and rigid mail of unriveted links, to which 
indeed the name of " edge-mail ** was in one sense applicable, 
for the small internal diameter of tho rings, and their littlo 
play one within the other, rendered the thickness of the 
fabric exactly equal to the width of the links composing it. 

Such armour, light and easily concealed under the clothes, 
long continued in use (although far from being musket-proof), 
but more especially as a “privy coat" against the dagger or 
pistol of the assassin. 

“ Had not my coat been bolter IbAO tliou deemedst, 

That (bruat bad been my enemy indeed,“ 

exclaims JUichael Cassio. Cellini and his apprentice Ascanio 
are equipped with such in their ride from Paris back to 
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Florence. Anselm de Boot, physician to Rudolf II. (155^6- 
1612), writes of such armour (sui “Smiride”) as beingthen 
common; * and even as late as Elizabeth's times it occasion¬ 
ally appeared on the battle-field, Spenser describing the Irish 
” galloglasses ” as wearing long shirts of mail: and, in the 
glorious old ballad of that reign " Mary Ambree/'—scene, 
the war in Flanders,—we have— 

She clothed hereclf from the top to the toe, 

In buff of the brarest, moat leemlj to ebetr : 

A faire shirt of moil then slipped on sheo: 

Woe not tbU ft brave bonnj lasse, Mary Ambree.*' 


There is no saying when its use as a “ concealed defence”— 
in the parlance of the day “ a secret ”—came to a complete 
end. Late in the seventeenth century (1657) Monaldescbi, 
Queen Christina's faithless and indiscreet paitimour, was so 
provided when put to death by her orders in the garden at 
Fontainebleau, on which circumstance Ludolf, in his ** Scliau- 
bUhno der Well,” published immediately after, coolly remarks 
that "lie suffered very much, but it was entirely his own 
faidt, for, wearing armour under his clothes, they were 
obliged to despatch him by stabs in the face and neck 1" 


^ Soo tbs noticft of Ui»Tiaa of emety in 
Do Boot's "Gooiounim ot Lapidura 
UUtoria,'* lib. II., cap. cex. Do tmiri 
lapidi. '*Ad loricM auduIsUs omtui' 
daiidia ftt a rubi^o liboraodai raai ro> 
tundo cum loricia impoaitur, qood fre> 
qaooti rotatioaa commotum, to bio inde 
jactaU lorica, tmlriaqne pulvere per an* 


nuloe Bsoploa deoideote parteiquo illiua 
offHcaota, ita loiioa abstergetur ut nova 
Tideatur.’* In the time of Edvard III., 
mail-armour waa elaaned by rolling it iu 
a barrel, with aand probably, or emery. 
See the *' Dover Cattle Inrentoriee,*' 
Arob. Jour., toL zi., pp. 882, 88a 
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Pabt II.—The Iron Age. 

V. The Early Iron Age (from about 200 a.d. — 400 A.D.). 
—Tbe date of the commoncemeut of the Bronze age is every¬ 
where shrouded in mystery, and it is only in tlie north of 
Europe that its conclusion coincides with the dawn of 
history. Well-known nations appear as bearers of the new 
civilisation, which characterises the Iron age. In the 
western, middle, and northern parts of Europe, we thus 
obseiwo Celtic, Teutonic (German, Frisian and Scandina¬ 
vian), Slavonic and Finnic (Lapponic) peoples succeeding 
one another. But neither the scanty written information 
nor the antiquities enable us as yet to determine whether 
all these nations lived there already in the Brouze age, 
or only arrived about the commencement of the Iron ago. 
It is, however, scarcely probable that the Iron age, any 
more than the Bronze age, was ushered in by a complete 
extermination or expulsion of tbe mass of the population 
in the several countries, although in some places individual 
foreign tribes may have obtained dominion over the former 
inhabitants by their knowledge of iron and superior culture. 
In any case, it is beyond all dispute that up to the beginning 
of the Iron age not the slightest indication has been discovered 
of a peculiar German population of South Jutland or Sles- 
wicL The monuments and antiquities, which still constitute 
our only certain source of knowledge, certainly prove that 
South Jutland shared the fate of the neighbouring parts of 
what we now describe as North and Middle Germany ; but 
they demonstrate, at the same time, an equally complete 
uniformity with the other ancient Banish and Scandinavian 
countries—all the countries round the Baltic forming, as wo 

I Contiaued from p. 40, iupra. 
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hare said before, but one and the same well-defined group 
during the Bronze age. 

Iron was known %nd used for more than a thousand years 
before our ora in Egypt and Western Asia, from whence the 
Greeks and Romans seem to have derived their knowledge 
of it. From these nations it may have spread to the west 
and north of Europe, and the inhabitants of Spain, the south 
of France, and South Germany were, no doubt, acquainted 
with this metal several centuries before Christ. But it seems, 
strangely enough, to have taken a couple of centurie.s more 
before the knowledge and use of iron penetrated as fai* as 
Britain, North Germany, and the Scandinavian countries, 
where it was not in use till shortly before the beginning of 
our era. It was, at any rate, as far as we can judge at 
present, only by the gi’eat Roman conquests in Germany, 
Gaul, and Britain, at the beginning of tlio Christian era, that 
the victory of the civilisation of the Iron age was quite con¬ 
firmed iu the north. It is not probable tliat Denmark should 
have formed an exception in this respect, although we arc 
as vet unable with certainty to cany back the Iron ago 
farther than about to the year 200 a.c. The transition 
from the Bronze age to the Iron age appears at present far 
more abrupt than that from the Stone to the Bronze age, 
and constitutes upon the whole one of the most obscure 
points iu northern arcbseology. 

Numerous discoveries of Roman antiquities and coins in 
the eastern paits of Scandinavia (Bornholm Oland, Goth¬ 
land), together with corresponding discoveries in the north¬ 
east of Germany, in Posen, Poland, and Hungary, have led 
to the belief that the communication between the Romans 
and the North was piincipally carried on by an eastern route, 
starting from the lloman possessions in Paunonia. Recent 
discoveries, however, have proved that this communication 
was maintained as actively by a southern and western route 
through Germany, Gaul, and Britain, where numerous large 
Roman colonies were found, and that the peninsula of Jut¬ 
land, and particularly its southeim part, was, as indeed 
might naturally be expected, influenced by the powerfully 
advancing Roman and New-£uropean civilisation, at an 
earlier date and more strongly than most other parts of the 
North. 

It is therefore, perhaps, not altogether accidental that 
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discoveries of antiquities, indicating a transition from the 
Bronze age to the Iron age, and exhibiting a mixture of 
objects belonging to these two periods, have been made not 
unfrequently in South Jutland, while in other parts of the 
North they have been very rare. In a sandy field near 
Smeaeby, Detween the towns of Flensborg and Sleswick, a 
great quantity of urns have been dug up from time to time, 
difiering unmistakeably in form and substance from the 
ordinary urns of the Bronze age, but containing, as these 
do, burnt human bones and occasionally bronze objects of 
the kind peculiar to that period, or objects of iron worked 
in the style and taste of the Bronze age. Generally, how> 
over, these urns contain objects which directly point to the 
early Iron age—viz., iron knives and shears, buckles, 
tweezers, mountings of different kinds, either of iron or of the 
kind of bronze peculiar to the Iron age, which consists of 
copper and zinc instead of tin. Similar cemeteries, witli 
burnt human bones in urns, are not unfrequently met with 
in South Jutland, in the fiat fields or in natiiral hills, amongst 
which we may mention the beautiful Skjersbjerg, in the 
parish of Kvsern in Angel, where bent and half-burnt iron 
swords, fi'agments of bronze mountings for scabbards, spear- 
heads, knives and shears of iron, gold pendants, beads of 
gold and glass, silver brooches, have repeatedly been found 
amongst the burnt bones in the urns ; once a bridle-bit, and, 
on another occasion, a flint knife was found. Entirely 
corresponding swords and axes of iron, knives, Roman and 
semi-Koman fihula^ and other objects of bronze, silver 
ornaments, glass beads, Ac., in some cases burnt with human 
bones and deposited in urns, have also very frequently been 
brought to light from artificial baiTOws in different parts of 
South Jutland. It follows that the same burial customs have 
been in use here in the early Iron age as in the next 
preceding late Bronze age, the only difference being, that 
in the Iron age the objects buried with the bodies were 
more frequently put on the funeral pile tlian formerly. 

Similar graves and common cemeteries with burnt remains 
ai*o mot with in the aucient Vendic parts of North Germany 
(where they are often referred to a much later time under 
the name of Wendenkirchhofe) and in England, where they 
seem to date from the Roman-British period (C. Roach Smith, 
Inventorium Sepulchrale, pp. xvi.-xvii). In North Jutland no 
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cemeteries of this kind have hitherto been discovered; but 
urns containing burnt bones with broken iron swords and 
other arms, as in South Jutland and in the ancient Vendic 
parts of North Germany, are not rarely met with in barrows, 
both in North Jutland, in Norway, in the Danish islands, 
and in Sweden as far as the lake of Mto-, and in all these 
places (as well as in South Jutland), the urns are occasionally 
Homan or semi-Homan bronze vases. 

It appears, therefore, that the ancient custom of cremation 
was continued during tlie early Iron age, or at least during a 
great part of the same, in considerable districts of the north 
of Europe ; at tlie same time, however, both single graves 
and general cemeteries in natural sandhills, containing whole 
skeletons, have been met with in several of these districts— 
viz., in Isorth Jutland, in Skaane, and, most frequently, on 
the islands of Sealand and Fyen. In these cases the bodies 
have been buried in the ground a few feet deep, together 
with Roman and scmi-Romau vases, saucepans and strainers, 
cups and drinking-horns (sometimes of glass), wooden 
buckets with metal handles and hoops, ornaments and coins 
of Roman emperors both of silver and gold, from tho first 
Christian centuries, and occasionally, though not very fre¬ 
quently, swords and other objects of iron. Graves of this 
kind, indicating a return to the ancient custom of buiyin«- 
the dead whole (caused, perhaps, by the same new foreign 
influent which is expressed in tho character of the objects 
found in the graves) have not been discovered hitherto, 
either in Sweden proper (though met with iu Skaane), or in 
Norway, or in South Jutland, or iu North Germany ; but, in 
all these countries, both where cremation seems to have been 
the univci-sal practice and where the dead were more or less 
frequently buried unb\u-nt, purely Roman antiquities have 
been found in considerable number, both in the remains of 
destroyed—but not properly investigated—graves, and loose 
iu the gi'ound, as if accidentally lost. These antiquities are 
quite similar to tliose found iu the cemeteries just mentioned, 
and a number have been found in South Jutland, as, for 
instance, a small bust of Jupiter in bronze, fragments of 
vases, cups, saucepans and strainers, brooches, spurs, coin from 
the two first centuries, etc. They are often found witli 
other objects which can scarcely he considered Roman or 
even Romanised, and such a mixture of Roman and non- 
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Koman objects has been observed in a great number of finds 
outside the graves—which have been made in North Ger¬ 
many and in all parts of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 



Spar, with iraa vpait^ U«ta Bodum. 
Orif.dao. 



Rontui BRTDze oap, ororkld with 
aUtrer {>«ca ForbtUun. i orig. aiu. 


The Roman objects, ho^vever, some of which are inscribed 
with the trade-mark of the manufacturer, become rarer as 
we advance towards the North. 

A further and very striking proof of an active communi¬ 
cation between South Jutland and the Romans themselves, 
or nations nearly connected with the Romans, as early as the 
second or third century of our era, is afforded by the remark¬ 
able discoveries in the mosses of Nydam in Sundeved and 
Thorsbjerg in Angel. Careful investigations have shown that 
the great quantity of objects which were brought to light in 
both these localities, and which belong mostly to warlike 
equipment, had been originally deposited with intention and 
care in the mosses (which then, probably, were lakes), and 
that they must have been in an entirely useless condition 
when deposited, not only mutilated by use in battle, but 
purposely destroyed or spoiled, bent, cut, burnt, and half 
melted by fire, kc. With regard to the details of these 
finds, we may refer to Mr. Engelhardt's illustrated works, 
of which an English e^tion has just appeared,® and confine 
ourselves here to the general features of each deposit. 

Thorsbjerg Moss occupies a small valley surrounded by 
hills, without any connection with tho sea, from which it is 
about two English miles distant It contained proportionally 
few objects of iron, much corroded and mutilated, mostly 
fi-agmouts of swords, spear-heads, &c., of good workman- 


* a Esgelbardt: D«cmark in tLo carlj Iron age. WilUama and NorgaU. 1809. 
London. 4to. 
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ship, but a great mauy antiquities of bronze (copper and 
zinc), as well as of gold and silver, of whicb the costly and 
splendid objects used for the equipment of distinguished 
warriors attract our special attention. Complete dresses, 
with buckles, made of woollen material woven iu elegant 
patterns, shoes or sandals with silver nails, were discovered 
here, as well as helmets of bronze and of silver overlaid with 




Crown of ft SUvorllelnok, found atTbonitiJor. g Silver Ilcl&oct, found *t 

gold; chain mail, with shoulder and chest-buckles decorated 
with gold and silver; remains of sword-hilts, scabbards, 
belts, and shields, similarly ornamented; wooden bows and 
spcar-shafls, several feet long; besides remarkable metal 
mountings, occasionally decorated with precious metals, for 
harness, riding and driving reins, &c .; fragments of gold 
rings, ornaments, a dio, di'augUtsmen, coins, but particularly 
numerous objects of leather, burnt clay, and wood, different 
kinds of vessels, baskets, tools, fragments of cart-wheels, 
rakes, tent-poles, &c., were discovered in this locality. 

The Nydara moss, in Sundeved, opposite the island of Als, 
is distinguished from that of Thorsbjerg in the important 
feature of having originally been connected with the AIs- 
sound, and it contained remains of three vessels, of which 
the largest is built for twenty-eight oars, and which appear 
originally to have contained at least the greater part of the 
objects found in the moss, tlio boats—or at any rate, the 
largest —having apparently been intentionally sunk by holes 
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cut in the bottom. The Nydam deposit was, besides, cha¬ 
racterised in comparison with that of Thorsbjerg by its great 
abundance in elegantly manufactured iron objects, as, for 
instance, beautifully damascened swords, the hilts decorated 
witli silver, spear-heads, arrow-heads, aud axes. But al¬ 
though beautifully ornamented brooches, metal mountings, 
ornaments, and harness were not wanting in Nydam, this 
moss did not equal that of Thorsbjerg in the splendour of 
its contents of this class. For the rest, both finds are 
evidently quite similar aud parallel in essential points ; 4^my 
must even have been very nearly contemporary, as the coins 
found in both places belong to the same period, the latest 
coin from Thorsbjerg being of the year 190 A.D., whilst the 
latest coin from Nydam is from 218 a.d. Most probably the 
objects were deposited a little before, or perhaps a little 
after, the year 300 a.d. Besides those on the coins, inscrip¬ 
tions on different objects were discovered, partly in Roman 
letters (some being Roman names, as “.^lius jElianus,” but 
others not Roman, perhaps Gotho-Germanic, as “ TJmorca,'* 
“Riccim,”) partly also in those Runes, that were for¬ 
merly erroneously described as Anglo-Saxon, but which 
now appear to have been in use at a much earlier period 
than was hitherto supposed, namely, more than a century 
before the Anglo-Saxon conquest of England. Both mosses 
contained several decidedly Roman objects, but still more 
semi-Roman, almost barbarian, which clearly prove them¬ 
selves to have been manufactured by people which have 
been compelled to yield to the overwhelming power of 
Roman civilisation, and therefore tried to imitate Roman 
models, without^ however, entirely relinquishing their own 
taste or old traditions. 

The reason why so numerous and in part costly objects— 
many, too, of foreign origin—have been deposited with so 
great care in these two mosses in South Jutland at that 
remote period, is still shrouded in mystery. If, however, 
these two deposits were unique in their kind, or if such 
discoveries had been made only in South Jutland, it might 
always be considered an acceptable explanation that these 
objects were possibly derived from warlike expeditions of the 
natives to foreign countries, or, perhaps, rather from suc¬ 
cessful cojnbats agaiust invading armies or foreign tribes 
attempting to effect a settlement in the country. It might, 
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for instance, be conjectured that the victorious natives col¬ 
lected the arms left on the battle-field, and hid them for 
safety in neighbouring lakes. 

But entirely corresponding hoards of antiquities, hidden or 
deposited in mosses in the self-same manner and apparently 
very.nearly at the same time,—at any rate in the course of 
the early Iron Age,—have been discovered in several parts of 
North Jutland and the Banish Islands (including Bornholm), 
particularly on Fyen, where not less than three such anti¬ 
quarian mosses are known, of which two,—Vimose and 
Kragehul, both without access from the sea,—are remarkable 
for the extraordinary quantity of antiquities found in them, 
and their surpiising similarity iu essential points to those 
found in Nydam and Thorsbjerg moss. The similarity often 
extends to the smallest details in the treatment, to which the 
objects had been subjected, and the manner in which they 
had been deposited; and the mosses in Fyen contain, be¬ 
sides, coins from the two first Christian centuries,* and 
inscriptions in the oldest hitherto-known Kunic alphabet, 
similar to those found in the mosses of South Jutland. It is 
evident that these finds are much too numerous, too uniform 
in their character, distributed over too large an area, to have 
originated in merely accidental circumstances. Continued 
investigations of the peat-bogs, which are in progress, will no 
doubt assist us in solving this problem. But even in the 
present state of our knowledge, it seems worth considering 
whether this careful deposition of articles of warlike equip¬ 
ment in the mosses may not have taken place in obedience 
to some religious custom, by which the victors were bound 
after the battle to sacrifice to the gods a part of the captured 
animals and of the other spoils, by sinking them in sacred 
lakes, which have now become transformed into peat-bogs. 
This hypothesis would explain, that in Nydam and other 

*All Uio Roman oolna kuotvu to Itava found togotbarwithantiqaitioacbai-aeUr* 
been foond in Denmark and properly istio of the firat dirUion of the late Iron 
ezamiued—more than 800 pieees—date, age, and juat oe Arabic or Cufic coin ia a 
vlth Tory few exoeptioaa, from the time oonatout element of depoalta from Ute 
before 219, and have been found in very Viking period, or the ooneluaion of the 
different plaoee, eometimes in very liuge late Iron ege;. Late Weet-l^man eoiu 
hoarda,.—once aa many as 400 togetherhaa very i-aray been found in Denmark, 
bat never in company with any other the eo-called ‘'mmimi* never, and ^e 
antiquitiae than tboee whioh I aaaibe to quantity of the coin hoovered adds 
the early Iron age. This claaa of antiqui' great force to the argument derived from 
tiee and coins from the first two or their date (a.i>. 1 — 2l9),a8 to the datoof 
throeoaDtarieainvariablyaocompanyeach the “Early Iron Age" autiquitiee. 
other, just as Byzantine coin always is 
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mosses, remains of animals liave been found,—not whole 
skeletons, but certain parts, particularly horses’ heads, some¬ 
times with bits between their jaws ; that several of the 
antiquities from the moss-finds have not only suffered injury 
in battle, but have evidently been afterwards bent and half- 
melted by (the ^rificial) fire; that they have been depo¬ 
sited with so great and evident care ; and that they have been 
left untouched in so many places, although the fact of their im¬ 
mersion must necessarily have been known by many. This 
hypothesis would also receive support from the existence of 
reliable historical information to the effect that such a custom 
prevailed in the first Christian centuries amongst the inhabi¬ 
tants of Gaul, with whom the inhabitants of South Jutland, as 
of the other northern countries, may have had intercourse in 
different ways, and with whom they may have had in some 
respects common customs and habits, even if they were of a 
different race. Caesar states, in his work, “ De Bello Gallico ” 
(Lib. vi., cap. 16, 17), after having mentioned the piety of 
the Gauls and their inclination for sacrifices, that “when 
they go into battle they usually promise to offer the spoils 
to the god of war. After the victory they sacrifice the 
captured animals, and the rest of the spoils is collected in 
some particular place. In many states large accumulations 
of such objects may be seen in sacred places, and it is rare 
that anybody so disregards religion that be should dare 
either to hide away any part of the spoil for his own benefit, 
or to possess himself of any part of the collected spoils, a 
crime, moreover, for which the hardest and most painful 
punishment is awarded.” Besides this, a somewhat later 
author, the geo^pher, Strabo, states expressly that the 
Gauls used to smk treasures of gold and silver in sacred 
lakes. His account is as follows: “ The report of Posidonios 
is more trustworthy. He says that the treasures found at 
Tolosa (Toulouse) amounted to 15,000 talents, which were 
hidden partly in safe closets and partly in sacred lakes, and 
this was unmanufactured gold and silver. The country 
being rich in gold and inhabited by a superstitious people, 
leading a parsimonious hfe, treasures had been collected in 
many places, and that these were left untouched was due in 
a great measure to the circumstance that the treasures of 
gold and silver were deposited in lakes. When the Romans 
had made themselves masters of these countries, they sold 
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the lakes for the benefit of the state, and many of those who 
bought them found welded lumps of silver in them. The 
temple of Tolosa was highly honoured by the neighbouring 
peoples, and was therefore filled with riches which many had 
dedicated, but which no one dared touch ^ (Lib. ir., cap. 
1, 13). Diodorus Siculus also testifies (Lib. v., cap. 27) of 

the superstitious fear of the Gauls, which restrained them 
from touching the great treasures dedicated to the gods, in 
spite of their usual cupidity and lore of display. Even as 
late as the sixth century annual sacrifices of clothing, linen 
garments, sheep-skins, cheese, bread, and wax cakes, were 
brought to a sacred lake in France (Dept. Lozhre), and the 
sacrificial feast lasted three days, according to the test!* 
mony of the contemporaneous writer, Gregory of Tours (De 
Gloria Confess, cap. 2, in Maxima Bibh Patrum, xi., p. 872). 
With regard to the Scandinavian North, we have ancient 
accounts to the effect that offerings to the gods took place 
near certain wells and waterfalls, into which the objects 
offered were thrown.* It is true that these accounts belong 
to the conclusion of the heathen period ; but, combined with 
the moss-finds of which we are treating, they may be looked 
upon as indicating that offerings to the gods in the north, as 
well as in other countries, were sometimes connected with 
sacred wells, springs, and lakes.® 

In order to arrive at a true decision of the still open 
question of the real origin of the moss-deposits, and a proper 
estimation of the state of civilisation prevailing during the 
first centuries of the Christian era in the Cimbrian peninsula 
and in the north generally, it is of the greatest importance to 
ascertain whether the antiquities found in the mosses are all 
of foreign origin and imported,® or whether a part of them 


* Sm tii9 SeboltMt to Adam of Bre¬ 
men do sita Daniae, ep. S6, Kjaluotiaga 
S^ 2, and XiOodndnu, iii 17. 

* If it should b« eonfirmad that these 
raoee-flnda are traceable to aooient aocri* 
Bees, the same osplanatlon may perhaps 
apply to some of the large stores— 
dating mostly from the Bronze age—of 
bronze nod gold objecta, which are con¬ 
stantly disoovered ia our j^Ubogs in 
such remarkable numbers. For it is not 
very likely that they should all have 
been lost or simply hidden there. At 
any rate, it seems to deserve attention 
that of the two antJqnanan mosses in 


Fyen^TImose and Villestofte mom are very 
close to Odense (Odinsey, that is, Odin's 
island, or Oclinsv^ the principal place of 
sacrifice of Odin in Fyen). in Kragahul 
a pieoe of wood with rune^ an angular 
piece of hone with runes, and mmo 
delicately made brass balances snd 
weights have been foirnd abont 120 years 
ago. Might they not be the "filotepoan ** 
and balances for prophesying so often 
mentioned in the Sages t 
* The muUlated state of the auti^ui- 
ties, and the ciroumstaace that ^ey 
have been found in so many places, 
which have no oommunicaiton with the 
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may be supposed to have been manufactured by the in¬ 
habitants of the country itself. 

It is then, first of ail, to be observed that antiquities of 
exactly the same kind and of the same date as those from 
the mosses of South Jutland, including Roman as well as 
non-Roman objects, have been discovered, not only—as we 
have already stated—in other Banish mosses, but also in 
graves and loose in the earth in numerous localities all over 
the Cimbrian peninsula, the Banish Islands, Norway, and 
Sweden; and the same is the case with the inscriptions in 
the oldest Runic alphabet. The inscriptions of this kind 
hithei^to discovered in South Jutland, as well as in the other 
ancient Banish provinces, are engraved on loose objects, as, 
for instance, the remarkable golden horns found near 
Mbgeltonder, a large golden ring from the neighbourhood of 



Goidaii nalr>rlii(, frwB Stnanip. Tvo-UUnU orif, idM 


Haderslev, and on some of the gold bracteates; and traces of 
the oldest Runic alphabet are perceptible in some of the 
inscriptions on monuments belonging to a later time, a kind 
of transition period. But numerous inscriptions on monu- 


M*. kr« lufficieottj (troBg kr;Qm«aU to 
rofuU ontiroly ft tbeorr sterM in Q«P' 
many, tnd foundftd ftOMlr oq the pro* 
Hmioarj ftoooanto of the Nfdem d«p^t, 
Til., thftt tbsj bid been importod hy wmj 
of iftft, ftod thft abipft ftUBk in tho b&r* 
hour. Tho ftuthor of this thooir hss, 
howovor, the exeoM th«t, et Uw time he 
propoftftd it, Mr. Eogalbardt'i full do* 
•eription had not jet boon publishoA 
But it is entiroly uopardon^ft vb«n 
Gftmifto erebmologiftift, io epite of *11 
tho iafonsfttionptibliBbed on the subject 
still write in such a str^n, *% for in* 
Btaaoe: F^. Meuror, who in n rocoat 
popor (Auftlftsd, 1S85, p. 1S4), ftceuaet 
the Dftxtiah erehisologi^ of boring kept 
secret these diBcorenea, and odds," Tho 


diacoToriet mado waro of that deserip* 
tioa that they effeoted an enormous 
breach in the ajstem inrented by tho 
Dm** establiahioe three sharply diathi* 
goished porioda of eirilisation—thooa of 
Stone, and Iron, and these there* 

fort desired to gain time in order to 
regulato the ditooToriea." It is evident 
that the latter, on the eontmry, served 
onunently to strengthen and further 
illostrate that system, and ihta unworthy 
accuMtiou is of comae utterly unfounded; 
bot it would bo useless to attempt a 
■cieotiSc discussion with authors who are 
so blinded by national fanaticism that 
they do not hesitate to put forth such 
statements. 
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mental stones, entirely written in the earliest Runic alphabet, 
occur in the Scandinavian peninsula as far south as Bleking, 
and as far north as the Lake of Mselar and the interior of 
Norway. The deposits in the mosses of South Jutland 
exhibit, therefore, nothing peculiar to that province, or even 
to that kind of locality. 

In the second place, I would observe that such a mixture 
of Roman and non*Roman antiquities is not confined to the 
north of Europe. The Iron age commenced in the western 
and middle parts of Europe several centuries before it begun 
in the Baltic and Scandinavian countries, and we have 
sufficient proof to show that even in such places—outside 
Italy and Greece—where Roman or Greek civilisation for a 
time entirely got the upper hand, a national or native 
industry was still presorve<L of which numerous productions, 
as arms and ornaments, have come down to us, which most 
strikingly remind us of the objects found in the Danish 
mosses, but which, at the same time, in most cases arc 
distinguished by some local or national peculiarities.^ I 
think we are justified in saying that the antiquities of this 
class discovered in Denmark to some extent do present such 
a peculiar cbai'actcr, and I believe that on examination of the 
illustrations of Danish antiquities of this period in Mr. 
Engelhardt’s work and in my own work on Northern 
Antiquities, which is largely quoted by Mr. Engelhardt 
(pp. 8-22), will be found to confirm this view. 

in the third place, I wish particularly to urge that neither 
the inscriptions in the most ancient Runes, nor the semi- 
Roman representations found on some of them, can, as some 
havo thought, be fairly adduced in favour of a foreign 
origin. It is true that some very few inscriptions iu similar 


^ Compare BruielJas** Sresoka Fon* 
lemningor, U. S5*79; Trejos, Habitations 
Lacustrw: Lansaone, 1860, pp. 179-218 ; 
Ueaor, L'A^ du Fer dans 1 m Coostrae- 
tions du Lac de XeufehlUel; Moi^ 
KeufobAteloU, Sept., 1864; J. de Boas- 
tetten, Hotiee sur dee Armet etc. ddeoa- 
vertee k Tiefenau prks de Beroe en 1851; 
Morlo^ Btudee QMlogico-Arcbdologiques 
Lausanne, 1860; Lindenechmidt, Alter- 
thiimer uoserer beidniseben Vomit, L 
tab. 1, ii tab 6; C. Hoacb Smltb, Collec* 
tanea AoUqua, iii. pp. 67*73, tab. zvl.; 
pp. 158-155, tab. xzziii-lr.; iv. 28, tab. xil 
(irom France); Lord Talbot de Uakbide, 


Antiquities found at l4(ora, Arcbaeol. 
Jonrnol vi. 101*109; Procoedinn ofttie 
Arcb. Inst. lCeeting|at York: London, 
1818; Catalogue of Ant pp. 10,11, illus¬ 
trations, pp. 86, 89. Serei^ shnilar finds 
are preserred in tbe British Museum; for 
instance, from Folden Hill, Somemt, 
and Stanwiek, Yorkshire; tbe latter was 
discOTered " doporited toother in a pit" 
(perkapa not without analogj to our mosa- 
depoaits). A uumbar of intereating objeota 
are preaorred in tbe Uuaeum of tbo 
Itojai Iriab Aeademj at Dublin, particu¬ 
larly from a bog near DDvhaugfalin. 
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characters have been found in Wallachia, in the Rbenisb 
provinces, and in North Germany; but, as yet, the number of 
these instances is altogether insignificant in comparison with 
the number of those found in the Scandinavian countries, 
which, piobably, even outnumber the English, or so-called 
Anglo-^xon inscriptions of this kind. These latter seem, 
besides, to belong to a somewhat later period. The name of 
“ Gothic ** or “ German Runes,” which is sometimes applied to 
these Runes, is utterly arbitrary, and we are, as yet, com¬ 
pletely in the dark as to tbeir true home. But even if they 
have not been invented in the Scandinavian countries, so 
much is certain, as proved both by the most ancient Rune- 
stones in Norway and Sweden and by those from the 
transition period in Denmark, that these characters have 
been most extensively used all over the north of Europe, in 
the early Iron age and even after its conclusion, by the 
people who then inhabited those countries, and who may 
perhaps have invented them whilst living in other more 
southerly homes. A great step towards the solution of this 
question will have been gained when all the known inscrip¬ 
tions of this kind have been properly interpreted, which, as 
yet, is the case only with a very small number; for we shall 
then learn in what languages those found in different 
countries are written. But in this respect so much un¬ 
certainty still prevails, that not even the inscription on one of 
the large golden horns from Hbgeltbnder, which seems to bo 
written in an ancient Gothic ditUcct, is interpreted by all in 
the same manner. The second poin^ whether the occurrence 
of ornameutal semi-Roman representations can be said to 
pi ovo a foreign ongin of the objects on jvhich we find them. 
Las been recently mooted with particulai* regard to these 
very golden horns, a learned author having advanced the 
opinion that these horns must have been ot foreign origin, 
not only because the inscription in his opinion is foreign, but 
also because there are representations of centaurs on them— 
a figure which he thinks could not be supposed to have been 
known in these northern countries at so early a time. It is, 
however, an established fact, that not only more southerly 
nations, neighbours of tlie classic nations, but also the 
inhabitants of ancient Deuraark, received in those days, by 
trade and commerce, a very great quantity of Roman vases, 
vessels, ornaments, and other objects with classic ornaments; 
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aud wheu we remember what great skill in metal work these 
northern people exhibited in their home manufacture, in 
which they were scarcely surpassed by those more southerly 

barbarous ' nations, there is no reason to doubt but that 
they have been both willing and able to imitate to a certain 
extent these objects of foreign manufacture and tlieir orna¬ 
ments. There is no reason why a native goldsmith might 
not have made these horns, and on them imitated 
figures of centaurs which he had seen on im]>orted Itoman 
objects, even if these particular imitations of centaurs 
should prove to be the only ones left from so old a time; and 
the same of course holds good with legard to other anti¬ 
quities, with semi-lloman ornaments, both those from the 
mosses, in South Jutland and elsewhere, and those found in 
graves or loose in the earth. Tliis argument is further 
strengthened by the circumstance that of the so-called gold 
bracteates,—which, though of a somewhat later date, are 
evidently of the same class as the relics just mentioned,— 
those found in the different parts of Scandinavia exhibit very 
appreciable peculiarities in each locality, wliich prove them 
to be of home manufacture. 

If now we weigh these various facts and considerations, I 
think we must conclude that there is no reason why agi'eat 
part, if not all, of the non-Roman objects from the early Iron 
age found in inossos, in graves, and loose in'tlie earth, should 
not have been manufactured in Denmark in spite of their 
evident traces of a more southerly and higher civilisation. 
Nay. there is, on the contrary, every probability of their 
being of native make ; and as no other country has as yet 
been pointed out, which could with any degiee of certainty 
be assumed to be their original home, we are not even 
justified in ascribing to them a foreign origin. But whether 
a greater or a sm^ler proportion of the antiquities of the 
early Iron age in South Jutland ultimately will turn out foreign 
or native, so much is at any rate certain, that no general 
result can be gained in this respect concerning South Jutland, 
which does not apply with equal force to the whole 
Peninsula—nay, to all three Scandinnvtan kingdoms, with 
which South J utland, in point of antiquities, has everything— 
including the Runic inscriptions—in common, in this period 
as well as in that preceding it. Although, therefore, these 
Runic inscriptions may prove what they very probably will 
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prove, that the Scandinavian countries already in the first 
centuries of our era wore inhabited by a Gotho-Germanic 
race, including Banes, Swedes, Goths (in the most restnctecl 
sense of the word), and Norwegians, and related to the 
Germans in Germany, these inscriptions afford, nevertheless, 
no proof whatever of Uie existence at that time of a peculiarly 
“ German ” population in South Jutland. Not oven of the 
Frisian settlements on the western coast of South Jutland do 
we find any characteristic vestiges in the early Iron period. 
Nor have we, as far as this period is concerned, anytlring 
besides the antiquities to guide us, for it is only from its 
conclusion, about the time of the downfall of theWestRoman 
Empire in the fifth century, that we possess written informa¬ 
tion, which, though scanty, yet siiffices in connection with 
the antiquities to throw a somewhat clearer light on the 
population of Northern Europe. 

VI. The Late Iron Period (from a.d. 450 to a.d. 1000). 

During the remarkably splendid early Iron age, which in 
the western and north-western parts of Europe must have 
comprised about five centuries, but to which we are fis yet 
unable to assign so long n duration in Denmark and the 
other Scandinavian countries, the influence of Roman civili¬ 
sation was very strongly predominant. But in proportion as 
the Romans, the teachers of the “ Barbarians,” degenerated, 
the latter advanced in strengtii and civilisation. At the 
downfall of the Western Empire, barbarous—mostly Gotho- 
Gernianic—nations assumed dominion over the remnants of 
the Romans and of the far more numerous older—mostly 
Celtic—Romanised populations; and on the victorious Bar¬ 
barians devolved the task of founding and developing a 
new state of things on the mins of tlie Roman Empire. As, 
however, they met with an almost completely Roman 
civilisation in those provinces of that Empire where they 
settled, they necessarily yielded to its influence in certain 
respects, and separated themselves from the kindred tribes 
which had remained in their old habitations, or at least not 
penetrated beyoml the frontiers of the Empire. This was so 
much the more inevitable, as the foreign settlera in the 
Roman provinces within two centuries from their aiTival all 
assumed the Christian faith, which only for a time was 
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checked in its progress by the destruction of the Roman 
Empire, whilst the ancient heathenistn still survived for 
centuries in the more remote parts of Europe, as in 
Scandinavia and North Germany. From this again resulted 
an important diflference in character between the early Iron 
age and the late lion age, in so far that, whilst the former 
was characterised by a remarkable uniformity in the greater 
part of the middle, the west, and the north of Europe, the 
late Iron period, on the contrary (of which the conclusion is 
generally fixed at the time of the introduction of Christianity 
there), exhibits great differences in extent and character in 
different countries. 

In Si^udinavia, where Christianity did not gain the upper- 
liand till the eleventh century, and where the late lion 
period therefore extended over nearly six centuries, we 
can distinguish at least two very marked subdivisions, of 
which the eai'Uer is chaiacterised by a remarkable and con¬ 
siderable Byzantine influence, which made itself felt at the 
side of the prodorainatiug semi-Roman or “new-European” 
current of civilisation; whilst, in tlie later of these periods, 
heathenism, supplanted by Christianity in the south and 
west, still retained its dominion in the north and north-east 
of Europe, particularly in the Scandinavian counti ies, whereby 
the old northera genius obtained a favomable opportunity of 
expressing itself in a peculiar taste in forms and ornaments, 
and even in a new Runic alphabet which is confined to tlie 
homes of the Scandinavian peoples and their colonies in 
other countries. 

VIa. Thb First Division of the Late Iron Age (from 
about A.D. 450 to A.D. 700). 

It has until lately been universally believed, on the faith 
of certain written authorities, that the peninsula of Jutland, 
and particularly its southern division, playfed a great part in 
history about the time of the downfall of the Roman Empire, 
and the transition from the early to the late Iron age, 
inasmuch as it was supposed that Angles and Jutes in tiio 
middle of the fifth century emigrated from these parts in 
connection with their neighbours the Saxons, in order to found 
a new Anglo-Saxon Coinmonwealth in Britain, which now 
received the name of England from the Angles, whilst their 
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supposed original hotne, the district of Angel, in South Jut¬ 
land, for a long time remained waste. Several, mostly Danish, 
authors have, moreover, supposed that not only the Jutes, 
but also the Angles, said to have emigrated from tiie ancient 
Danish Angel in South Jutland, must have been a Danish tribe, 
or at any rate a people forming a connecting link between 
Danes and Germans. Other historians, mostly Norwegian 
and German, have striven to prove that the Angles who 
settled in England, to judge from their language, local names, 
and other monuments, were a German, not a Scandinavian 
people; and, supposing that the Angles and Jutes canie 
from the peninsula of Jutland, these authors have concluded 
that this peninsula must at that time have had a German 
population. Norwegian authors have finally added to this 
series of assumptions and conclusions a theory of their 
own, namely, that Jutland, which they suppose must have 
been to a great extent deprived of its inhabitants after the 
emigration to England, only after that event received its 
present Danish population through settlers from Norway; an 
hypothesis, which in all essential points has been indorsed by 
German writers, who have availed themselves of it as a 
welcome argument in support of their favourite theory, that 
the whole peninsula of Jutland, including Sleswick, originally 
belonged to the German nationality. In favour of this 
theory they appeal, besides, to the fact that the Danish dialect 
of the peasantry in some districts of Jutland diffei-s from 
that of the neighbouring districts and the Danisii provinces 
generally in placing the definite article before the noun, 
instead of affixing it to the end of the noun as is usually the 
case in Danish. 

But all these theories of the emigratiem of Angles from 
South Jutland, and the supposed subsequent conquest of the 
peninsula of Jutland by the Danes, rest on a foundation 
which is not only unreliable, but entirely erroneous. It is 
in the first place extremely improbable tliat a district pro¬ 
portionally so small as the so-called Angel, between the 
Flensborgfjord and the Slie (about 300 square miles Eng¬ 
lish), could have sent forth those numerous hosts of Angles 
who peopled such large tracts of the northern and easstern 
parts of England, and from whom even the whole country 
was named England (Anglia), rather than from the power¬ 
ful Saxons, who occujiied the south of the country. In tho 
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second place, we are actu?01y without any reliable and con¬ 
temporary historical testimony to the effect, that the Angles 
who settled in England had come from Angel in South 
Jutland. 

It was not till a couple of centuries after the Anglo- 
Saxon conquest of England, that Venerable Bede committe«l 
to writing loose traditions on the subject, stating no doubt 
that the Angles had come fi’ora Angel, “between the realms 
of the Jutes and the Saxons,” but without any express 
indication of this Angel being situated in South Jutland. 
This may of course have been his meaning, but even in that 
case it does not follow that he or his informant were not 
misled by an accidental similarity of name, for the name 
“ Angel,” which originally meant a corner, was by no means 
uncommon. We know more especially that a people called 
Angles lived during the fiist centuries of the Christian era, 
and even at a later date, in certain districts bordering on 
the Elbe, near the homo of the ancient Saxons in North 
Germany, a locality to which we may apply Bede’s words 
“between the countries of the Jutes and the Saxons^” with 
just as much probability as to Angel in South Jutland, par> 
ticularly if we reniomber how very limited Bede’s geogra¬ 
phical knowledge probably was, and how unreliable his 
account of the Anglo-Saxon conquest is, iii far more im¬ 
portant points. For he describes it as a sudden event 
effected iu a very short time, whereas in reality it had been 
prepared through centuries, by immigrations of Saxon 
tribes, and was accomplished only by degrees, a circum¬ 
stance which altogether forbids us to attach any great 
weight to his statements on such minor subjects as the one 
we are now discus.sing. His allegation that, on account of 
the emigration to England, “ Angel was said to be lying 
wiiste until this day.” would, if true, at any rate be iuap- 
plicable to Angel in South Jutland, because it would imply 
tiiat the Danes had not yet settled so far south as the Slie 
and the Danevirke at the time of Bede, that is, in tlie eighth 
century, an assumption which would be altogether incredible. 
I therefore think tliat those Angles who lived near the Elbe 
were far more probably tlie ancestors of the English Angles, 
than the "Angclbocr” of South Jutland. 

In the third place, wo cannot doubt that the English 
Angles were really a German, not a Danish or Scaudina- 
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vian tribe; but in Angel in South Jutland we find not 
the slightest vestige of any German population in those 
i-emote times. With regard to the nationality of the Eng¬ 
lish Angles, I might appeal to Bede’s expressions to tlie 
effect that the Angles were one people with the Saxons 
(Anglorura sive Saxonum gens), and tliat Jutes, Angles, and 
Saxons were three of the most powerful nations of Germany, 
if I did not reject as untrustworthy both his account and 
those allusions in later wiitten sources (the laws of Edward 
the Confessor and others), which have been appealed to in dif¬ 
ferent ways by some authors, and which very probably may 
be founded on Bede’s account. But I rely on the fact, that 
the Anglo-Saxon language, as indeed has been acknowledged 
long ago by Rask, is essentially a Low German language, 
with but very few unimportant Danish elements—a result 
which would be unaccountable if the Angles had been a 
Danish tribe ; and besides, that all the old Anglian names 
of pei*8on3 and places, which are older than the ninth cen¬ 
tury, ai'e in every respect like those occurring in the Saxon 
parts of England. It is tme that Danish local names 
abound in the eastern and northern parts of England; but 
they are, in my opinion, not so numerous there that they 
may not very well be ascribed to the settlements of Danish 
Vikings since the beginning of the ninth century; and if 
the Angles, in whose land the Danes principally settled, had 
been Danes themselves, tlio difference in dialect, in the pro¬ 
portion of Danish and Saxon local names, Ac., between tlie 
old Anglian and the Saxon counties, would, I think, have 
been very much greater thau it actually is. Not even those 
Jutes, who are said to hare accompanied the Angles and 
Saxons, were, in my opinion, Danes; it is, at any rate, a 
fact, that in the districts where they are said to have settled 
—in Kent and the Isle of Wigh^^there are no certain 
Danish remains at all. If these so-called Jutes came from 
the peninsula of Jutland, I suppose them to have been 
emigrants from the Frisian districts on the west coast of the 
peninsula, who may have been misnamed Jutes. Some Frisians 
no doubt settled in England, but they were too few to leave 
any other traces behind them than a few local names. If then 
the English Angles were a German tnbe, they cannot be sup¬ 
posed to have lived at any time in Angel in South Jutland ; 
for if so, they would assuredly hare left some vestige behind. 
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But Deitber in ^ngel nor in South Jutland geneii lly (ex¬ 
cepting the ancient Frisian settlements on the west coast) 
do we find the slightest vestige of ancient Low Grerman 
local names. All tlie local names in Angel have, on the 
contmry, as far as historic tiadition reaches, always been, 
what they still are this day, as completely and originally 
Danish as those met with in any other part of Denmark— 
closely allied to the later Danish local name.s in the north 
and east of England, dating from the Viking period. As 
for the peculiarity of the dialect spoken in Angel and other 
parts of Jutland, viz., that the definite article is placed 
before the noun, of which the Germans have made so much 
ado, that the celebrated philologist, Jacob Grimm, on the 
strength of that, and of that alone, in the Frankfort Parlia¬ 
ment in 1858, declared that Germany had a lawful claim to 
the possession of the whole of Jutland, this isolated pecu¬ 
liarity can neitlier be proved at any time to have prevailed 
in the whole of Jutland, nor has it indeed come into use 
till a comparatively modein period. 

If, finally, we turn to the antiquities, and compare those 
of Angel in South Jutland with those of the ancient An¬ 
glian parts of England, wo find that they aro so far from 
confirming that tlie (Low German) Angles of England 
should have been of one race with the (ancient Danish) 
Angelboer of South Jutland, that, on the contrary, their 
testimony tends in the directly opposite direction. Nume¬ 
rous investigations in all parts of England have proved that 
the Anglo-Saxon tombs of the fifth, sixth, and seventh cen¬ 
turies, which generally form laige cemeteries, mostly contain 
unburnt skeletons (in opposition to the Roman-British 
graves with burnt remains), buried in coffius rather deep in 
the ground, sometimes covered by small round tumuli, and 
that they present a market! uniformity all over the country, 
both in form and in contents, whether the districts in which 
they are situated were inhabited by Saxons or by Angles, 
or, as is supposed in some cases, by Jutes. English authoi'S 
therefore frequently comprise them all under the common 
appellation of “ Saxon graves.” Some small variations with 
regard to the ornaments and other objects deposited in the 
graves have indeed been obseiwed in ditferent localities. 
Thus, for instance, the beautiful brooches with inlaid work, 
found in Kent, are peculiar to that county and denote at 
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auy 1 -ate that there must have been greater wealth there 
than elsewliere. But these differences are too insignificant 
to be looked upon as indications of ancient differeuces of 
races, or indeed of anything more than local peculiarities of 
taste, caused perhaps in some cases by the different condi¬ 
tions of life of the popuhition in different parts, nor do they 
render the uniformity prevailing in all essential poiute l^s 
striking. If now we compare these Knglish tombs with 
those uf the same period found in other countries, we find 
on the one hand that in France, in Switzerland, and in Ger¬ 
many (paiticularly in the Rhine countries and in South 
Germany), a great number of the tombs of the Franks, 
Bui-gundi, Alemanni, Saxons, and other German tribes 
allied to the Angles and Saxons have been discovered, which 
in all essential points connected with the form of the graves, 
the deposition of the corpses, the character of the accom¬ 
panying arms, ornaments, and implements, present the most 
striking resemblance to the English tombs of the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh centuries.* On the other hand, we find 
that these English graves differ most pointedly from the 
contemporaneous remains in the peninsula of Jutland, and 
in those parts of North Germany which were then inhabited 
by Vendic tribes. For, whilst cremation was so rare in the 
settlements of Angles and so-called Jutes in Kent, that Mr. 
Charles Roach Smith deduces the following result fi'om the 
investigations of the Rev. Bryan Faussett, “that the Kentish 
cemeteries ... do not present one single instance of an 
original deposit containing an urn with burnt bones in or 
about tlio graves,” this custom was, on the contrary, all but 
universal both in tlie old Vendic parts of North Germany 
(including Holstein), and in the southern part of the penin¬ 
sula of Jutland, at least that part wbicli lies between the 
Eider and the town of Veile, comprising the supposed home 
of the Angles, and in which not one cemetery, nay, not one 

* CotBMra Tb. Wright, AntiqultlM of Uiua a nap tboviog tho extont to which 
iba Anglo^xoo CamaUriaa, Livarpool, thia eloaa of tomba occur in Europe. 
1S54; Roach Smith, Collfotaora Hollnod, tha whole North, Kaat, aod 
Aotiqua and loreutoriuni Seiiulobrale. Ri'oot diatricta of the middle pert of 
louoduoticD; Baudot, Mdmuire aur lea Germau;, aa well m the ScMidiiiariao 
eepelturee dee da I'dpoqne couctriee, are here loft ouUlde the boun- 

Meroviogieoae, Dijoo, 18d0; Lindeu- dai^ of Hieae tombe, which towarda the 
achmidt, AUertbQiner, ooa. heidoUoben eaat ie drawn from the river Ema to the 
Voraeit, and particulorljr Count W'Ubelm eouroee of the Iim and the laar, whilst 
of Wertemberg’s Qraphtaeh Archnolo. towarda the aouth it ia formed bj the 
gieehe YergleidiaDgea III., which ooii* Alpa, and in Franee b; the river Lcire. 
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single grave like the Anglo-Saxon, Frankish, and other 
ancient German tombs of the £(th, sixth, and seventh 
centuries, has ever been discovered. It is true that single 
tombs and burial-places containing unburnt skeletons, bronze 
vessels, wooden buckete with metal mountings, glass cups, 
Ac., and resembling so far the foreign graves just mentioned, 
are met with in some parts of Benmark, particularly in 
Sealand and in Fyen, rarely in North Jutland; but they 
belong to the preceding period, the early Iron Age, or at the 
utmost to tlie very beginning of tlie first division of the late 
Iron Age, and differ from those foreign graves by not forming 
such extensive cemeteries, and by an older or more Roman 
style of antiquities, as well as by a remarkable scarcity of 
iron weapons. But in Angel or in South Jutland genorally, 
not a single instance of such a tomb has been met with, 
—a circumstance which in my opinion strongly militates 
against the theory of the English Angles ever having lived 
there. 

Even apart from the mode of burial, a careful conside¬ 
ration of the antiquities, such as ornamei^s and implements, 
leads to the same result. The antiquities of South Jutland, 
as of the Scandinavian North in general, ■''certainly exhibit 
A general resemblance in all essential points to those found 
in England, as well as in the countries then inhabited by 
Franks, Saxons, and other German tribes,—in fact, the 
greater part of Europe, north of the Alps,—and it is thereby 
evident that South Jutland and the other Sc&udinamn 
countries participated in the new semi-barbarous civilisation 
which developed itself on the ruins of Rome. But at tlie 
same time tlicy present remarkable peculiarities. Of course, 
each of these many tribes imitated their Roman models in 
their own peculiar manner, and in this way tlie differences 
of race and country found an expression in their ornaments 
arms, and implements. We may thus, for instance, observe 
that the ornaments with inlaid work which have been, 
found in Frankish tombs certainly possess a striking re¬ 
semblance to those from Kent; but they differ, at the 
same time, by their much less refined workmanship, prov¬ 
ing that they have not proceeded from the same manu¬ 
facture. The same also holds good with regard to the 
ornaments from South Germany, though these are perhaps 
still more like the English. Even within the limits of one 
YOU xxm. u 
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and the same country such differences occur, and we 
have mentioned an instance in speaking of the Kentish 
brooches of tjiis period, which are so remarkably different 
from those found in other counties. Similar differences are 
observable in Denmark, with regard to this very cla^ of 
ornaments, which in different parts exhibit local variations, 
pi-oving that they are of home manufacture; and they have, 
besides, a peculiar interest to us, because they throw addi¬ 
tional light on the question whether the English Angles 
came from Angel in South Jutland. The fact is, that, 
although these b'ooches are by no means unfrequent in other 
parts of ancient Denmark, only a very few have been met 
with in South Jutland,—partly of gold, ornamented with 
paste and filigree work, partly of silver, with ornaments of 
niello and fantastic representations of liuman and animal 
heads,—and even these few have mostly been found near 
the frontier of North Jutland, not one having as yet been 
discovered in Angel. Certain types of brooches, which are 
peculiar to the ancient Anglian districts, in the northern and 
middle part of England, are hitherto entirely unrepresented 
in the collections not only, from Angel but from Denmark 
generally, whilst strange to say, they I'e-appear in the west 
and north of Norway, indicating that the intercourse be¬ 
tween Norway and England in those days was more active 
than between Denmark and England- Nor is this the only 
fact which proves that during the first division of llie later 
Iron age, as well as during the early Iron age, the inter¬ 
course of the ancient Danish provinces with Gaul, Germany, 
and Pannonia, was more active than with Britain, though 
this was so much nearer. It is a remarkable fact, that, 
whilst Roman coin of the two centuries of the Empire, as 
late as 230 a.d., is rather frequently met with in Denmark 
and the Baltic provinces, the finds of West-Roman coin of 
the two following centuries have been extremely few and 
far between. Now, it so happens, that, precisely about the 
year 230 the Romans began to withdraw from Germany 
and Pannonia, which countries therefore seem until then 
to have afforded the principal channel of communication 
between the Romans and the inhabitants of the North. 
And still more striking is the fact, that no Anglo-Saxon 
coins from the first three or four centuries of the Anglo- 
Saxon rule in England have been found in the North. Surely 
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if the Angles had come to England from Angel in South 
Jutland, we must assume that there would hare been an 
active intercourse between Denmark, or at least that pro¬ 
vince, and England, both before and after that great event, 
and we should certainly in that case expect to find both 
Eoman coin brought from England, where the JElomans 
ruled for two centuries after having withdrawn from their 
advanced posts in Germany; and also Anglo-Saxon coin 
from the earliest time of the newly founded commonw'ealth 
in England. ’ The absence of such coin tells very heavily 
against the supposition that such intercourse existed. Arms 
of this period have hitherto only rarely been found in South 
Jutland, or elsewhere in Denmark; but what we possess 
raiuts to the same couclusion as the coin. The hilts of the 
Danish 8\vords of this period, for instance, resemble in shape 
to some extent those of the same age discovered in otiior 
parts of Kuiopo, but we have, as yet, neither in South Jut- 
laud nor in other parts of Denmark, found a single spear¬ 
head of that peculiar kind of which the socket Is not quite 
closed, aud wliich is so well known from Auglo-Saxon, 
Frankish, and ancient German tombs. 


Nevertheless, traces of foreign influence are by no means 
wanting, and many objects, such as glass cups, were no 
doubt imported from abroad. A peculiarity which must be 
explained in this way, is the occurrence of a curious kind of 
pottery in the extreme southern districts of South Jutland, 
between Angel and the Eider, particularly in tombs with 
burnt bones. These vessels have not as yet beeu found 
farther north, but are strikingly like those found in con¬ 
temporaneous Vendic and Low German tombs. It is still 
nncertahi whether this kind of pottery is originally Vendic, 
or originally Saxon, or rather an imitation of some perhaps 
Roman model, foreign to both these people. But, at any 
rate, its occurrence in South Jutland, near the southern 
frontier, is easily accounted for when we remember that the 
neighbouring Holstein was then inhabited both by Vendic 
and by Saxon tribes. Traces of a Vendic influence are even 
discernible on the south coasts of Laaland aud Falster, in 
local names, although the Baltic intervenes between these 
islands and the ancient seats of the Vends in North Ger¬ 


many. Tlie principal foreigti influence at this time, how¬ 
ever, was doubtless Byzantine. We trace tliis, not only in 
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tlie numerous Bjzantine gold coins, mostly from the fifth 
and sixth centuries, found in the countries surrounding the 
Baltic, of which several being provided with eyes or loops 
have been used as ornaments.’ But it is also perceptible in 
the so-called bracteates of this period, which no doubt were 
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manufactured in the northern countries themselves, in order 
to serve as ornaments, and which mostly are imitations, 
sometimes only on second or third hands, of Byzantine coins. 
Such bracteates, of which a great number have been found 
in Denmark—not a few in South Jutland—have certainly 
also been met with in Anglo-Saxon, Frankish, and ancient 
German tombs of tliis period ; but those found in the north 
are mostly distinguished by their being imitations of Byzan¬ 
tine coin, and bearing inscriptions in the most ancient liunes, 
wltich is otlierwise the case only with a few discovered in 
North Germany. These finds of bracteates, and particularly 
of Byzantine coin, often accompanied by splendid ornaments 
and rings of gold or electrum, are amongst the costliest that 
have occurred. They have been most frequent on the 
Danish islands, and been met with as far west as Hanover ; 
but, although France and the British Islands have been 
in6Qenced by Byzantine civilisation, it reached them through 
another route. 

Of course, this Byzantine influence contnbuted to mark still 
more the distinction between the Scandinavian countries, in¬ 
cluding South Jutland, and the more westerly and southerly 
countries of Europe. And although that influence subsided, 
at least for a time, in the seventh and eighth centuries, this 
distinction did not on that account become obliterated. It 
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became, on the contrary, stronger by degrees, as the vest 
and middle of Europe was more Christianised, whilst hea¬ 
thenism still survived in the north, and from the beginning 
of the eighth century the Scandinavian countries, as far as 
the Eider, separate themselves with great distinction from 
the neighbouring Vendic, Low-Saxon, and Frisian countries, 
which, in the course of the following century were Chris¬ 
tianised, whilst the north preserved its heathen faith for a 
couple of centuries more. 


{To bo continvod.) 




DOKSETSHIRE KUMISMATICS; THE ANCIENT MINTS, WITH 

NOTICES OP SOME MEDALS CONNECTED WITH THE CODNXr. 

Vroia KotM epeunnaScated by SDWARD HAWKINS, Baq., P.B.A.* 

It has been customary, on several previous occasions, to 
bring together sucli notices as may be available relating t# 
the ancient mints that existed in localities successively visited 
by the Institute in their Annual Meetings, and to invite 
attention to any subject of nunoismatic interest^ associated 
either with the county which has been the special field of 
exploration, or the worthies of bygone times whose memory 
is there held in honor. Although the numismatic informa¬ 
tion to be obtained regarding Dorsetshire is almost as scanty 
as that which we were enabled last year to glean, on occasion 
of the meeting in Warwickshire, it is obviously desirable that> 
amidst numerous subjects of archmological attraction pre¬ 
sented in the ancient territory of the Durotriges, the scat¬ 
tered facts &miliar doubtless to the adept in numismatic 
science, and that relate to the local coinage in ancient times, 
should not be overlooked. It is moreover scarcely neces¬ 
sary to point out that, in tracing the history of the royal 
mints in any particular district, we are necessarily led to 
certain conclusions, not without general interest to the topo¬ 
grapher, as tending to tlirow light on the relative importance 
of ancient towns th^ere situated, and on their probable con¬ 
ditions in early times in regard to commercial relations and 
local industry. 

There were four places iu Dorset where coins were minted 
in early tim^s—namely, Dorchester, Bridport, Shaftesbury, 
and Wareham. By the Laws of ^Ethelstan, who succeeded 
Edward tlio Elder in 924, and who appears to have been the 
first of the Anglo-Saxon monarchs that enjoined regulations 
for the coinage, it was ordained at the Synod at Greatan- 
leage (probably Greatley, near Andover) that there should 

< Thii m«moir wu read U the Annual MeeUng of tha Initituto at DurclieatAr. 
Jul;, ISSff. ’ 
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be one money over all the king’s dominion, and that no man 
mint except within a town (“ butan on porte ”). A certain 
number of raoneyers were assigned for each place :—for 
London, 8 ; at Winchester, 6 ; at Wareham, 2; at Shaftes¬ 
bury, 2 ; else, at the other “ burhs” only one.* Dorchester 
is not here specified; it may doubtless have been one of 
the towns (“ burhs ”) at which a single moneyer was sanc¬ 
tioned. It must, however, be noticed that Leland, in an 
extract ” ExDecretisiEthelstani,” apparently from an ancient 
copy of the Anglo-Saxon Laws, gives, after the two moneyers 
at Wareham, *‘In Dorcestra j. No coin of ./Ethelstau 
struck at Dorchester appears to he known. In the Domes¬ 
day Survey two moneyers are mentioned as there established 
in the reign of the Confessor.* “ In Dore Cestre tempore 
Kegis Edwardi ciant clxxi}. domus. . . . Ibi erant ij. 
Monetarii, quisque eorum redd* regi unam mark* argenti, 
et XX. solidoa quando moneta vertebatur. Modo sunt ibi 
quater xx. et viij. domus, et c. penitus dcstructsc.” No coins 
stimck at Dorchester are kuown to collectors earlier than the 
time of ./Ethelred II., who succeeded on the murder of 
Edward the Martyr at Corfe, a.d. 979. He appears to have 
bad a mint at Dorchester, designated on bis coins by the 
legend dob. It is remarkable that, notwithstanding the 
large contributions exacted by the Danes in his reign, 
amounting to no less a sum, according to Florence of Wor¬ 
cester, than 167,000f. in various invasions, the last payment, 
in the year 1014, amounting to 30,000/., the monies of that 
reign, of common types, are by no means very rare : a fact 
to bo attributed to the number of his mints far exceeding 
that of any preceding king. His moneyere were very 
numerous, and his laws, as Ruding points out, evince con¬ 
siderable attention to the preservation of the integrity of his 
money.* 

The mints of King Cnut were likewise extremely 
numerous, and we find in his laws many ordinances relating 
to the coinage; the names of bis moneyers are always 
placed upon his coins together with those of the mints. The 
coins sti-uck at Dorchester are designated, as in the reign of 

3 Iaa-h of ^thtlstnn, e. 14 ; Aoclenk * DomrattAy Book, toL L f. 75 *. 

and of KngIaBd.Tol.Lpi>. * Lawsof Aldielr^, Ancient Law* and 

207. 209; Wilkina, p. 69; Kndiog, toT. L laatitatM, toI. i. pp. 80^ 808; liudiog, 
p. 126. toL i p. 133. 

3 Leland, Coll. toI. Hi: p. 218. 
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Ethelred, by the legend doe. There are many coins of the 
Conqueror struck at Dorchester, mai*ked DOBC—Dost— 
DORBC—DORECES—DORCBST—DORCBTR—DORECBST—DORTCBT. 
The moneyei's^ names are Osbera, Wulfetan, Oter, Grodwine, 
Lieric, and Lifric. A coin of that reign in the British 
Museum collection, and also in that in the Bodleian Library, 
inscribed swirtinc on dorth, may also be attributed to that 
place.® In the large hoard of coins of the Conqueror found 
in 1833, at Beaworth, Hants, there were 25 of various types 
struck at Dorchester.^ There are likewise coins of William 
Kufus from the mint in that town.® 

Bridport, as we learn from Domesday, had been a town 
of some importance before the Conquest: there was one 
inoneyer there at that time. “In Brideport tempore Regis 
Edwardi erant cxx. domus . . < Ibi erat unus monetarius 
reddens regi j. mark* argenti, et xx. sol. quando moneta 
vertebatur. Modo sunt ibi c. domus et xx. sunt ita destitute 
quod qui in eis manent geldam solvere non valent.”® In 
vain, however, had collectors searched for any example of 
money coined there until the discovery at Beaworth, Hants, 
before mentioned.^ Amongst the number of coins of William I. 
and William II. there were found on that occasion twelve 
struck at Bridport.* The moneyers’ names are brihtpi 
(Brihtwi 1) and islfric or .£lfi-ic ; on Saxon money is often 
occurs for M, the diverging lines being somewhat irregularly 
introduced, thus ii may be read either as a or v. The name 
of the town on the coins assigned to the Bridport mint is 
written bed and bkidi. 

Shaftesbury appears to have been a place of even greater 
importance. In the enumeration of places where, according 
to the Laws of King .^thelstan, moneyers were established, 
as before mentioned, two were ordained for Shaftesbury,® 
and Edward the Confessor had three. The Domesday record 
is as follows:—“ In Burgo Sceptesberie T. R. B. erant 


• IbU., Tol. ii. p. 163. 

f Sm Mr. fUwkiaa’ Memoir, Arcbco* 
]o){iN, voL xztL p. 10; Radiag, toI. i. p. 
155. 

• IHd.. p. 162. 

• Vol. i f. 75 e. 

' ApeoarofCnutiaDotieedbyRudiiig. 
Tol. ii. p. 16$, iuacribed Bat, and wbicli 
Day, as he remarka, powblj hare bet-a 
•truck at Bridport. it is, however, more 
probable that it waa from U»e Bristol 


miot. Ha adda that no eotua have yet 
been duoorered that cau be appropriated 
to the Bridport mint with certainty. 

* ArcbmologU, vul. xxvi. u.8; Kuding, 
toL i p. 154. The place of oataui^e of two 
of the Beaworth eoiua, iuacribed iKtraio 
—BBiPVT, ia cooaidered as somewhat 
doubtful 

* Ancient Laws and loatitutee, toI i. 
p. 200. 
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c. et iiij. domus in dominio regis . . . Ibi erant iij. monetarii, 
quisque reddebat j. mark’ argenti, et xx. solid, quando moneta 
vertebatur. Modo sunt ibi Ixx. domus et Ixxiij. sunt penitus 
destructe,” Ruding includes this town in his list of 
mints of which coins are extant assigned to the reign of 
^thelstan ; the name being indicated by the legend sceft.® 
No example, however, is preserved in tlie British Museum, 
and the existence of any such coin has not, as we believe, 
been ascertained. In the Museum collection coins minted 
at Shaftesbury are to be seen of the following kings;— 
uEthelred IL, Cnut, Edward tlie Confessor, Harold II., 
William I., and William II. The moneyers’ names are 
^(Ethestan, Coda, .Elwig, jElwne. Lufa, Loda (possibly for 
Goda), Wulfiic, Godric, Aelnod, lilnod, Godsbran, Gods- 
brand, Godesbrand, Cinihtwine or Cihtwino. The town is 
indicated as Ceflan, Scefte, Scoa, Sefke, Sceftesb, Scieft, 
Scicfti, Ac. Not less than 72 silver pennies of the reigns of 
William I. and William II. found in the great hoard at 
Beaworth have been ascribed to the mint of Shaftes¬ 
bury.® 

lluding conjectured that Shaftesbury was indicated on 
coins of Henry III. by the legend santed — se[Kted or 
8ENTED, as it was anciently called St. Edwardsbury,—Burgus 
Sancti Edwardi,—the coins minted at St. Edmundsbury 
being distinguished by tho insertion of the letter if, thus 
SEDMVND, Ac.7 

Wareham, which had two moneiarii in the reign of 
jEtholstan, was a town of considerable importance from an 
early period. In Domesday we find the following record :— 
“ In Wai’ham tempore Regis Edwardi eraut cxliij. domus in 
dominio regis ... Ibi erant ij. monetarii, quisque redde¬ 
bat j. mark’ argenti regi, et xx. solid, quando moneta verte¬ 
batur. Modo sunt ibi Ixx. domus ct Ixxiij. sunt penitus 
destructe,” &c. ® The sparing use of letters in the legends 
of early coins, always in very contiacted form, renders it 
exceedingly difficult to determine with any certainty the 


* Dometday, Tol. L f. 76 a. 

* Rudiae, Tol. L p. 1S7. 

* Arcb»ologis,7ol.xxTLp.lS;RudlQg, 
Tol. L p. 156. The ooia* iotcribed sois, 
with til* mooayer’t name outiotfixe^ 
bavo boea aaaigaed b; Rudiog to St. 
Edmoadabury, a place that bad the privi- 

TOL. xxni. 
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7 Rudingi Tol. IL jp. 16S. 
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places where they were minted, tebi occurring on a coin 
of jEthelstaii haa led collectors to assign it to Worcester,* 
as well as to Wareham; we also, which is found upon 
a penny of Edwig, has been assumed by various numis¬ 
matists as indicating either Wareham, Worcester, or Walling¬ 
ford. WEBB on coins of jEthelred II. has likewise been 
regarded as indicating the Wareham mint. Amongst the 
pennies of William I. and William II. found atBeaworth, as 
before noticed, there were not less than forty-five that may 
with strong probability bo ascribed to Wareham; these 
coins bear the legends IBOBLRIC ON web, were, or wre ; 
JBQLRIC ON WERE, WERHB, Or WERHEI J OODWiNE ON WERE, Or 
WERi; 8IDEWC ON WERE, or WEREE.^ The insertion of H in 
some of these names seems to suppoi't the supposition that 
they designate Wareham; and, as the moneyer legelric 
uses indiscriminately Wer, Were, Werhe, and Wre, to 
express, as it is believed, the name Wareham, it is probable 
that the more contracted forms We ® and Were, occurring on 
coins of other kings, may be taken as likewise denoting the 
mint of Wareham. Henry 1. had a mint at that place, but 
Kuding was unable to trace it later than his reign.* 

A remarkable medal commemorative of a Dorset Worthy 
claims notice on the present occasion, especially as associated 
with the name of our lamented friend the Earl of Ilchcstcr, 
under whose auspices as President it had been our hope to 
have assembled in his county. This example of the artistic 
skill of the peiiod, which it may be remembered was brought 
before tlio Institute by Lord Ilchester in 1856 and is noticed 
in this Journal,* bears, on the obverse, the bust of Col. 
Strangways of Melbury, profile to the righti the hair long, 
the head uncovered, the neck bare; ho is represented in 
armour, the lower part of the bust draped in a mantle. 
Legend, ^gidiys . strangways . de . melbyry in com. dor- 
CRSTR. ABM., and, under the shoulder of tho bust, ian. r. f. 
Reverse, the White Tower, or Caesar's Tower, London; 
above is the sun breaking forth from a cloud, and shining 
on the Standard of England that floats from one of the 
corner turrets. Legend, decysqyb adversa dedervnt. In 

* It bas beea thus givco bv Dr. Nisb, > A coin of Cnut is thus marked ; 
the county bistomn, and by Mr. Green. Kadie^, toI. L p. 188. 

> Archa3oIog)s,vo].xxTi. pbl4; Kuding, * Ibid., toL il p. 164. 
to]. L p. 157. * Arch. Joum. Tol. ziu. p. 18S. 
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the exergue, inoarcbbatvs sbpt. 1645. libebatvs apr. 1648. 
Diam. nearly 2 in.® This fine medal is one of the works of 
John Rotier, whose signature jan. b. appears on the obverse. 
The family came to England after the Restoration ; the father 
had assisted Charles II. in exile, and in return the king 
promised, if he was restored, to employ his sons, who were 
gravers of seals and coins. Charles, on his rettiru, dissatis¬ 
fied with Simon, who had served Cromwell and the Com¬ 
monwealth, sent for the bi'othcrs John and Joseph Rotier, 
and placed them at tho Mint; the eldest, John, was in 
greatest repute.® In Pepys* Memoirs a list of his principal 
productions may be found, with prices for which they were 
offered to him by Mr. Slingsby of the Mint, in 1687.’' In 
this enumeration the Strangways Medal is valued at 1/. 17^. 
It is not of great rarity, and lias geneially been sold when in 
good condition for 5/. or 6i, though occasionally for a small 
price. It is to be seen in the British Museum collection, in 
the Hunter collection, and in several private cabinets.® Two 
examples of gold are known. 

This medal may probably be one of tho supposed series 
struck in honor of those who suffered or distinguished 
themselves in tho cause of Royalty. Giles Strangways was 
of one of the families of ancient note in Dorset; a pedigree 
may be seen in Hutchings History of the County. He was 
born at the family seat, Melbury, in 1615. Early in the 
reign of Charles I. his father, Sir John Strangways, opposed 
the proceedings of the court, but, when he was convinced of 
tho factious views of the party with which he had connected 
himself, and became dissatisfied with them for their violence 
against the Earl of Stafford, he attached himself to the royal 
party, and continued a faithful adherent to his king, for 
which he was honored by having his name inserted amongst 
those who were never to be pardoned. In the loyalty and 
consequent persecutions of his father, Giles Strangways 

* Tliii medal bas been floured by Selbj'a lale; 1775, at Ui*. Oiren’a sale, 

Evelyn; alao in Pinkerbon'e HedalUc U.\U, 64.; 1779, at Mr. Staoey'e tale, 
Uiatorr, pi. xviii. fig. 9. p. 54; and in 61 lOe.; 1784, at Mr. Liudegreeo’i aale, 
HutohiDa’ Hietory of JDoreet. il lOe.; this last waa eold again in 1790 

* WalnoWn AnoodoUia, Dalla»ay’e for l/.Ta.; in 1810 one eold for 61. re. 6d. 

edit, Tol iii. p. 167. Ur. Bindley’e aole. All these were of 

f Pepy^ Correapondenco, App. to bis aWer. Mr. Browno of Sbepton Mallet 
Diary edited by Lord Braybrooke, toL t. bad one of gold; the Uto Mr. C. W3mno 

* This medal bas boon sold for tho bad also one of gold, 
fijllowing pricesIn 1774, Of. Gs. at Ur. 
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largely partook ; he commanded a regiment of horse in the 
West under Prince Maurice, and represented Bridport in 
Parliament, being disabled as member 22ud June, 1645. 
In iiiigust in that year he was fined 10,000/., and shortly 
afterwards was, with his father, imprisoned in the Tower. 
Upon payment of the moiety the father was to obtain his 
release, but the son was to remain till the full amount was 
liquidated. So much had this loyal family sufifered that 
they were unable to discharge the fine; composition was 
refused, aud both remained in prison till April, 1648, when 
upon acknowledging the fine they wore liberated ; the son, 
however, was confined to a distance of twenty miles from 
London, till the last instalment was paid, the time for 
which was extended to October 14, 1649. Both father 
and son were members of the convention parliament in 
1660. Notwithstanding the distress to which the family 
had been reduced, and the pressure upon his finances 
which rendered a thirty months* imprisonment necessary. 
Colonel Strangways contrived to collect 300 broad pieces, 
which he sent to Charles II. whilst a fugitive after the battle 
of Worcester. Lloyd tells us that tlieir loyalty cost this 
family at least 30,000/. Bishop Parker, in his Commenta¬ 
ries, gives a high character of Colonel Strangways in lan¬ 
guage to which translation can do inadequate justice:— 
“ Strangways, a man of ancient and illustrious family, 
eminent for the greatest opulence aud loyalty. Through 
the entire war under Charles I. he was renowned for the 
utmost fortitude. He did and suffered for the king every 
tiling which a brave man could. Upon every occasion firm 
and steady in the strict line of duty, the intrepid and 
undaunted champion of the royal cause, even when it lay 
prostrate. Still was he extremely popular from the cour¬ 
teous affability of his manners towards every one, for 
which reason no one in his county w’as more valued, and 
by his influence the parliamentary elections were principally 
effected.* 

Of this loyal Dorsetshire gentleman there is a scarce por¬ 
trait engraved by Loggan, to which are subjoined six lines, 
of which one, frequently quoted and frequently imitated, is 
as follows:— 


^'None, but Limself can parallel.” 
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There is also a silver medal of the seventeenth century 
connected with Dorset, being in commemoration of the 
acquittal of the first Earl of Shaftesbury. He was bom at 
Wimborne St. Giles, Dorset, July 22, 1621, and took an 
active part against Cromwell; after the Restoration he was 
advanced to many positions of note; and was one of the 
most active statesmen of his times, the unflinching supporter 
also of tlie Protestant interest in England. Obverse, the 
bust of the Earl to the right; the hair is long; legend, 
ANTONIO COMITI DB SHAFTESBVRY ; Under the shoulder is the 
signature o. B. p. (George Bower fecit). Reverse, a view of 
London, with London Bridge, the sun emerging from a cloud 
over the Tower. Legend, letamvr. In the exergue, 24 
Nov. 1681. Diam. l^in. The Earl, falsely accused by one 
Bryan Hans, w)jo pretended to make important revelations 
concerning the Popish plot and the murder of Sir Edmund- 
bury Go(ffrey, was apprehended July 2, 1681 ; after being 
examined by the king in council, he was committed to the 
Tower; liis papers were searched, and the draught found, 
as alleged, of an “ association ” to exclude the Duke of York 
from the successiou, and for treasonable violence towards 
Charles II. No evidence, however, of tlie Earl's participa¬ 
tion in any such conspiracy being adduced, the Grand Jury, 
on the day mentioned on the medal, ignored the bill. There 
were rejoicings amongst the citizens, bonfires in the streets, 
and the bells rung for joy.® 

George Bower is noticed by Walpole as "probably a 
volunteer artist^” whose works were not numerous ; the best 
being the modal of the Earl of Shaftesbury.* 

In the possession of the Bingham family, whose ancient 
lineage is held in honored remembrance in the county, a 
silver medal of Queen Anne is preserved, which, although 
not struck specially in connection witli the county, cannot 
be regarded as undeserving of mention in these notices. It 
was presented to Richard Bingham, Esq., great-gi'eat-grand- 
father of our friend the Rev. C. W. Bingham, to whose 
kindly assistance and influence in his county the Institute 
has often been under great obligations. The following 
record lias been received with this medal, treasured as a 
family relic at Bingham^s Melcombc :— 

* Burnet: Culline. by Sir E. Brjdgos, * Walpole's Auocdotes, ed. Dallawny, 
ac Tol.m.p.l9S. 
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“ This Medal was given to Richard Bingham, Esq., my 
ever honoured Father, at the time it was struck, ho being then 
Kuight of the Shire of the County of Dorset, by the order 
of the Queen whose image and superscription it bears, and 
I desire and will that it shall for ever hereafter be esteemed 
and taken as an Heirloom, and descend to the Heirs of the 
Family of the Binghams who shall be entitled to the Capital 
Mansion House, Manor and Farm of Melcombe Bingham. 

(Signed) *‘R. Bingham, 7th Jan. 1743.’* 

The medal in question is that Imown to collectoi'S os 
struck on the signing of the Treaty of Utrecht, March 30, 
1713, and presented by the Queen’s orders to the mombere 
of both Houses of Parliament. A medal of larger size 
(diam. 2^ in.) was struck for the Lords ; a smaller one 
(diam. If in.) for the Commons. The two medals are pre¬ 
cisely similar, except in size ; they wei-e struck in England. 
The larger medal bears the signature i. o. (John Crocker).* 
Obverse, bust of Queen Anne to the left, with her usual 
titles. Reverse, on the left ships sailing on a calm sea, on 
the right husbandmen ploughing and sowing; in front, 
Britannia standing (on the larger medal), represented on the 
smaller as seated; a spear in her left hand, an olive-brancli 
in her right. The legend is from Horace, Carm. lib. iv. Od. 
xiv. V. 52,— COUPOSITIS 7BMBBANTVB ARMis. In the exergue 
is the date mdccxiii.® 

The Dorsetshire series of small Tokens struck without 
authority "for necessary change,” after the death of Charles 
I., is considerable. Snclling and other writers have de¬ 
scribed many of these small monies; Hutchins has figured a 
large number in his History of Dorset; a more ample inven¬ 
tory has been given by Mr. W. Boyne, to which we may 
i-efer those who desire more precise information. The 
Dorset Tokens are chiefly farthings ; the halfpennies aro 
very few, and there are no pennies. Town-pieces were 
issued at Dorchester, Shaftesbury, and several other places 
enumerated by Mr. Boyne, Of these pieces several have 
been engraved for Hutchins’ History of Dorset. 

^ Medalliat t«a)p. William III., Anas, I'iodol'a Costlo. of Bnpin'g Hut, toI. t. 
and Q*org« II. Wnlpolo'a As6cdotM, pi. ix. p.19. 

edit. Dallnwajr, voL iii. p. 804. 8c« Mr. * Tokeiu iasuod U) the •OTeuteaalli 
P8»ter'a*«ooualofCrocker,Num.Cbrou., eeatury, dwerilud by W. Boyue, F.S.A., 
▼ol. IT. p. 67; 1852. Load. 1858, p. 01. 

’ These two medals sro oograred io 





















QUBEN ELIZABETH’S PEOCESSIOH IN A LITTER TO CELEBRATE 

TUr MARRIAGE OF ANNE BUSSELL AT BLACEFRIARS, JoKS 

16 , 1600 . 

Br QBOROB SOHARF, F.RA., S«Qr«t«r7 to the Kettonel Fortrelt Qelluy. 

Prruai’S the mostTivid and attractive of the many pictures 
that have come down to us irom the time of Queen Elizabeth 
is one in which the Queen is represented seated in a kind of 
litter, carried on the shoulders of six noblemen, and fol* 
lowed by a large concourse of ladies and gentlemen belonging 
to her court. 

This picture is No. 256 of the present (1866) Exhibition 
of National Portraits at South Kensington. The cheerfulness 
of the subject, gaiety of colours, and apparent truthfuliiess of 
the representation naturally lead to the desire of obtaining 
a somewhat more satisfactory explanation than either the 
official catalogue or any previously published descriptions have 
as yet afforded. To endeavour to supply some trustworthy 
information bearing on this subject is the object of my present 
paper. The earliest record we possess of the picture belongs 
to the year 1737, when Vertue saw it at Coleshill in War¬ 
wickshire, the seat of the l)igby family. Vertue’s engraving, 
executed soon after, and accompanied by a sheet of letter- 
press conveying a fanciful hypothesis of his own, was pub¬ 
lished in 1742. The picture was subsequently removed to 
London, and finally to Sherborne Castle in Dorsetshire, 
whence Lord Dighy permitted it to be conveyed, for a few 
months, to Manchester in 1857, when it formed a principal 
feature in the Portrait Gallery, No. 64, of the Great Art 
Treasures Exhibition. 

The Manchester Historical Portrait Gallery of 1857 was 
placed under the able management of Mr. Peter Cunningham, 
and he, in entering the picture iu his catalogue, followed 
the title adopted by Vertue. The exact title on the engrav¬ 
ing, as one of his “ Historic Prints,” runs as follows :— 

The Royal Procession of Queen Elizabeth to visit the 
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Right Honblo. Henry Carey Lord Hunsdon, Goveruor of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, Captain of the Baud of Gentlemen 
Pensioners, Kt. of the most Noble Order of the Garter, Privy- 
Councillor and Cousin German to her Majesty by tlie Lady 
Mary, sister to Queen Anna Bolen. The oiiginal of this picture 
was painted {in oyl) at the command of this noble Lord 
Hunsdon (cir. 1580), and is now in the possession of the 
Rt. Honble. the Lord Digby, who permitted a limning to be 
taken in water-colours for the Rt. Honble. Edward Earl of 
Oxford and Mortimer, and this plate to be engrav’d by 
their most humble and obedient servant. Geo. Vertue, 
1742.” 

This inscription, taken altogetlicr, has a gratuitously cir¬ 
cumstantial character about it, and the statement here dis¬ 
tinguished above by italics can hardly be reconciled with 
the following frank avowal of the absence of documentary 
evidence, afforded by Vertue himself, in the pages of letter- 
press already referred to. 

“ It js much to be admired that in this picture, so large 
and historical, there should be no date on it, nor arms, nor 
other insignia, unless the story was then so well known and 
remarkably public, that the nobleman who caused it to be 
done, and to whose honour this ceremonial was performed, 
might believe it would never be forgot in his family, or to 
posterity.” * 

This at all events is a clear admission that the picture was 
wanting in date, pedigiee, and history. 

Jt had, notwithstanding, retained some glimmering of a 
tradition which, although wilfully rejected by Vertue, has by 
his means alone been handed down to us. In a subsequent 
passage of his Descriptive text, he proceeds : “ I was assured, 
when I waited on® the Rt. Hon. the Bari of Oxford to see it 
at Coleshill in Warwickshire, October, 1737, that the noble 
peer, in whose family it has been at Coleshill for fifty or sixty 
3 'ears past, had no certain account handed to him of it, but 
only that it was painted in memory of Queen Elizabeth’s 
doing honour to a young married couple—uncertain who, or 
when, or where.” 


* Qaoted from V«rtae in NiehoU’s 
ProgiWCT, ToJ. L date 1571, ra|r«a 2-8. 
Thu I«Ucr.|trw8 ia nlgnad O. V. nod 
dat«d Docember 20, 1740. 

3 HeanhigaeeomjJdifrai Wolpolosaju, 


in bii Life of Vortue, that, in 1787, Lord 
Oxford took him to Lord U^abT’a «e 
ColeebiU : page 994 of Wolpoie'a Anoo- 
dotee, editM Dxllawny and Wornum. 
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The picture wns brought to London in 1738. 

Vertue then adds: “ At length, by particular enquiry and 
study, I found out the site to be Hunsdoa in Hertfurd^irc ; 
thither, purposely, I went to see the place, which, upon the 
hist sight, confirmed what I had read of such a visit men¬ 
tioned in Strype’s Auuals, in the Queen’s progress of the 
year and date first mentioned (1571).”® 

Walpole, however, deliberately perverted these statements 
in the following passage from his Life of Vertue: “ The 
next year (1738) be went into Hertfordshire to verify his 
ideas about Hunsdon, the subject as he thought of Queen 
Elizabeth's progress. The old Lord Digby, wlio, from tra¬ 
dition, believed it Hie QmerCs 'procemon to Si. PanCs after 
the deatruction of the Armada, was displeased with Venue's 
new hypothesis/'‘ Walpole certainly seems to have misrepre¬ 
sented what Vertue had put upon record; and Granger, 
vol i., page 219, unfortunately repeats the statement with 
implicit confidence. Vertue's supposed identification of the 
locality was a very imperfect ono. He merely found a few 
slight accidenUil points of resemblance between the house in 
the picture and a back-front of Hunsdon House, represented by 
a modern engraving given in Nichols’s “ Piogresse.s of Queen 
Elizabeth” (vol. i., p. 10, of 1788 edition) ; and even on com¬ 
paring these points we find merely one trifiing example of 
accordance—namely, that both have a plain circular window 
within an architectural pediment. The building in the paint¬ 
ing is very simple, consisting mainly of badly proportioned 
Ionic pilasters, an arcade of round-headed arches, having 
broad entablatures, and a roofing of blue slate in the style 
of Italian reuaissance then so generally prevalent. 

The lithographic illustration of this picture, given in the 
second edition of Nichols’s “ Progresses,” vol. i., p. 283, is 
wortldess ; but it is remarkable tliat in the small copper-plate, 
done with extreme care, for the first edition of the same 
work in 1788, the building has been considerably augmented. 
The picture, compared with the original, is nearly doubled in 
height. Lofty square walls, with windows, composed of two 
storeys, surmounted by a'richly decorated roof, with fanciful 
dormer windows, aud tall, smokiug, Eiizabethau chimneys, 
are added to the house. These ai'e quite out of accordauce* 

* NicboU’n Proc«fi«a, p. 4. uote. 

* Thu Earl of Orfoiv’* Works, Tui. iv. p. 125. 
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with the lower pait, and seem to haTe been gratuitously 
added by the eugravor! 

If Huusdon House really be the one so prominently in¬ 
troduced in the picture, it is somewhat strange that all the 
principal persons are either coming directly away from, or 
passing by, it. I never could feel satisfied with any of the 
arguments, if such they may be called, advanced by Vertue, 
or accept the conclusions which he arrived at. His arbitrary 
and positive manner of specifying Lord and Lady Hunsdon 
as the persons represented, and the evident discrepancy 
between his so-called figure of Dudley Earl of Leicester, 
and all the really trustworthy portraits of him, naturally led 
me to suspect that his theory was destitute of any solid 
foundation. 

In the theory propounded by Walpole, of the Procession 
to St. Paul’s after the Armada, I felt even less confidence, 
since we find it so many times related, that on Sunday 
November 24th, 1588, the Queen went in procession, ac¬ 
companied by her nobles, the French ambassador, judges, 
heralds, and trumpeters, all on horsebacky to St. Paul’a The 
Queen herself rode from Somerset House to the Cathedral 
in a chariot throne, under a canopy, drawn by two white 
horses. An engraving by Crispin de Passe, of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, taken from a picture by Isaac Oliver, is said to repre¬ 
sent her in the dress in which she went to St. Paul’s : but I 
am not aware that this statement is of any long standing or 
implicitly trustworthy. It is liowever so recorded on Wood- 
burn’s mezzotint copy engraved by the late Charles Turner. 
The costume of the engraving accords very generally with 
that of the Queen in Lord Digby’s picture. In the latter 
she wears a lofty framework of jewels on her head instead 
of a crown; but the broad wire-stretched pieces of gauze, 
like butterflies’ wings, spreading out on each side of her ruff, 
visible in the engraving, are omitted in the picture. The 
engraving exhibits the Queen carrying both globe and 
sceptre, neither of which appears in the Siiorbome painting. 

Having to some extent pointed out the hitherto received 
opinions as to the purport of the picture, and recorded my 
own hesitation in accepting them, I will endeavour to offer 
a few observations on what I venture to think may be ac¬ 
cepted as a reliable interpretation of the scene. 

1 received the first clue of this from ray friend Mr. 
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J. Gr. Kichols, F.S.A., during the course of some lectures 
which I recently delivered the Royal Institution. Mr. 
Nichols then expressed to roe his belief that the picture 
related to a visit paid by Queen Elizabeth to Blackfriars; 
on which occasion she was carried up a steep hill from the 
water-side, in a litter, on the shoulders of certain noblemen. 

The topographical details I do not attempt to verify ; but 
it is to be hoped that Mr. Nichols may be induced to pursue 
this branch of the subject^ and to afford us the benefit of his 
minute research and extensive acquaintance with the his¬ 
torical remains of this locality. 

The exact date, and more detailed circumstances, I unex¬ 
pectedly met with a day or two after, in course of reading 
Miss Lucy Aikin’s excellent, and too much neglected ** Me- 
moii-8 of the Court of Queen Elizabeth,” in which work, at 
voi. ii., p. 456, occurs the following narrative :— 

“ Her Majesty repaired to Lady Russell's house in Black- 
friars, to grace the nuptials of her daughter, a maid of honour, 
with Lord Herbert, sou of the Earl of Worcester ; on which 
occasion it may be mentioned, that she was conveyed from 
the water-side in a lectica, or lialf-litter, borne by six 
knights.” 

Here unquestionably we have the true subject of the pic¬ 
ture. On referring to the second volume of Nichols’s “ Pro¬ 
gresses of Queen Elizabeth ” (first edition), under the date 
1600, I fouud the following yery exuious details respecting 
the preparations for the event, the procession, and the masque 
performed afterwards. 

Rowland Whyte, writing to Sir Robert Sidney, June 23rd, 
1600, gives tbe following account of the festivities:— 

“This day se'night her Majesty was at Blackfriars to 
• grace the marriage of Lord Hai bert and his wife. The bride 
met the Queen at the water-side, where my Lord Cobham 
had provided a lectica, made like a litter, whereon she was 
carried to my Lady Russell's by six knights. Her Majesty 
dined there, and at night went through Br. Puddin’s (Paddy’s)® 
house (who gave the Queen a &nae) to my Lord Cobham’s, 
where she supped. After supper the masks came in, as I 

* Sir William Padd/. For tbla amen* pbjaictas balosgicg to the hall of St. 
dation I am agaia lodebtod to Mr. J. G. Jodd'i CoUega, 0:&)rd. It b No. 234 
Nichola, F.B.A. Thara ia a valuablo of tha Portrait Exhibitioik. 
whola-leogth portrait of this calebcatod 
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writ in my last; and delicate it was to see eight ladies so 
prettily and richly attired Mrs. Fetton leade ; and after they 
Imd doiine all tlieir own ceremonies, these eight ladys maskei's 
chose eight ladies more to dawnce the measures. Mrs. 
Fetton went to the Queen, and woed her to dawnce. Her 
Kajesty asked what she was ? * Affection* she said. * Affec- 
ffon/said the Queen, *iitfalse* Yet her Majestie rose and 
dawnced : soe did my Lily Marquis (of Winchester). The 
bride was lead to the church by the Lord Herbert of Car- 
diffe and my Lord Cobham; and from the church by the 
Earles of Rutland and Cuml^rland. The gifts given that 
day were valewed at £1000 in plate and jewels at least. 
The entertainment was great and pleutifull, and my Lady 
Russell much commended for it. Her Majesty upon Tuesday 
came backe again to the court: but the solemnities continued 
till Wednesday night, and now the Lord Harbcrt and his 
faire lady are in court.”* 

The names of the eight lady-dancers were given by Whyte 
in a previous tetter, dated June 14th, 1600. They occur 
in the following order :— 

1. My Lady Doritye. 

2. Mrs. Fetton. 

3. Mrs. Carey. 

4. Mrs. Onslow. 

5. Mrs. Southwell. 

6. Mrs. Bess Russell. 

7. Mi*s. Darcy. 

8. My Lady Blanche Somerset.^ 

Mr. ^ichol^ in a note to the preface to his Progresses, 
p. xiii, says:— 

“ They were mamed in a church ; and the queen passed 
through Dr. Puddiu's house. The fine conventual one of 
the Blackftiars was pulled down before, and with it the 
parocliial one of St. Anne, but the latter rebuilt 1597 
(Stow’s Survey, p. 375). With a view to illustrate this 
particular solemnity, the Rev. Mr. Romaine has obligingly 
searched the parochial registers of St. Andrew Wardrobe 
and St. Anne, Blackfriars, but finds there ‘ no notice of the 
marriage, or circumstance alluded to.* The registers of most 
of the adjoining parishes were consumed in the Fire of 
London." 

• Sidoe; Paper*, toI. ». p. 208. f ibid., p. 20L 
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It should, perhaps, be borne in mind that both farailies 
xrcre strict adherents to tlae ancient form of religion, and 
that several of the friends hero present may also have been 
B-omnn Catholics. 

This change of date, from 1571 to 1600, has the effect of 
removing from the scene six out of the seven noblemen 
specially named by Vertue. Tlieyall died before the open¬ 
ing of the seventeenth century. 

It now remains for me to endeavour to identify the prin¬ 
cipal pereous represented in the picture, taking as my guide 
the most authentic portraits of the period, following tiie 
names of persons known to have been present through 
means of the curious letters which have just been quoted, 
•and bearing in mind the important instances of those entitled 
to wear the badge of the Garter, and the date when each in¬ 
dividual had attained to that honour. Two figures alone 
retain the names which Vertue had assigned to tliem : these 
are the venerable Earl of Nottingham, to the left, and the 
Queen hei'self in the centre of the picture. 

It may be observed with reference to the costume of the 
Queen, that the wide-spreading, radiating ruff, open in front 
so as to show the neck, nppeai-s to be a peculiarity of the 
Queen’s latest yeara. The open neck was more particularly 
reserved for unmarried ladies. It docs not appear either in 
pictui'es or on coins of this reign bearing dates earlier than 
1601. Host of the portraits of the Queen, on the coinage 
especiall}’, exhibit her wearing a small ruff, carried com¬ 
pletely round and supported by a high stiff baud or collar 
belonging to the dress, such as was worn during the reign of 
her predecessor. In this picture, however, a second inner 
ruff also appear.?, passing immediately under the chin, and 
corresponds exactly with a small frill in Lord Salisbury’s 
curious portrait, exhibiting the robe embroidered with eyes 
and eai*s. No. 267 of the Kensington Portmit Exhibition. 

The bald-iieadcd nobleman standing in front below the 
Queen, and nearer to the spectator than any other figure 
in the picture, is clearly Edward, fourth Earl of Wor¬ 
cester, father of the bridegroom, holding a pair of gloves 
somewhat ostentatiously in his right hand. They were 
probably intended as a present for the bride, if not for 
the Queen herself. Scented gloves had already been pre¬ 
sented to her majesty on the occasion of several royal visits ; 
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and it wHl be observed as somewhat singular that uo other 
gloves are worn or to be seen in the picture. 

This earl may be easily identified by a reference to the 
portrait, No. 380, in the present Kensington Exhibition. 
The portrait is engraved in Lodge.® The bride, Mi-s. Anne 
Kussell (daughter of John Lord Russell, son of Francis, 
second Earl of Bedford, and of Lady Russell, daughter of 
Antony Cook, of Giddy Hall, Essex®), is the prominent 
figure in white immediately following the Queen. She 
wears a widespread ruff, open at the neck, which, as 
Hentzner ‘ observes in his travels, was customary with all 
the English ladies till they marry. The bride is supported 
by two older married ladies, whose ruffs completely cover 
their necks. They are dressed in black and grey, with rich 
jewels. The lady between the bride and the Queen 1 take, 
from the resemblance to her portraits, to be Lucy Harrington, 
Countess of Bedford, whom I at first supposed to be the 
Xiody Russell spoken of in the letter above quoted. Mr. 
Nichols, however, has pointed out to me in a recent com¬ 
munication, that Collins was under a false impression when 
he stated in his Peerage® that Lady Russell died so early as 
1584. She was living at the time of her daughter’s mar¬ 
riage in 1600. 1 must, therefore, waive my supposition that 
Lucy Harrington was the actual entertainer of the Queen, 
and limit her claim to tite position she* occupies as the then 
reigning Countess and head of the Russell family. The 
mother of the bride would naturally be her other supporter, 
and her figure is at the extreme right end of the picture. 
Other names of ladies who were present, and who after¬ 
wards assisted at the masque, we gather from Rowland 
Whyte’s letter, dated June 14, 1600.’ 

At the beginning of this year, the Queen gave new year’s 
gills to most of these ladies, and their names occur in the 
official list, nearly iu the exact order as given, thus :— 

“ To Mistress Anne Russell, in guilte plate, K. 11 oz. 

“ To the Lady Dorathy Hastiuges, in guilte plate, K. 
10 oz. qr. 

“ To Mrs. Marye Fytten, in guilte plate, K. 9 oz. 3 qr. di. 

“ To Mrs. Anne Carey, in guylte plate, K. 10 oz. qr. 

• Lo<lg», Tol. T. pi. 81. 1797, p. S4. 

* Collin*’ PeorAga 0779). voL i. p. 25S. * Coilina, toL i. p. 253. 

1 Paul Baatxnar’a TraTela iu Euglsad * Sidnay Papan, toL IL p. 201. 

(daring tba ;«*r 1698), 8to. ad. London, 
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“ To Mrs. Cordall Anslowe, in guilte plate, M. 9 02 . dl di. qr. 

” To Mrs. Elizabeth Russell, in guylte plate, K. 17 oz. 
3 qrs. di.” 

The Countess of Bedford, " widowe,” and the Countess of 
Bedford, “junior,” both received gifts of plate, the one 51 
oz., and the other 19 oz. The Countess of W^orcester also 
received 19 oz. of plate.* 

It is scarcely probable that the varied group of heads of 
ladies at this extremity of the picture can ever be indi¬ 
vidually distiuguished by names. I recently visited Woburn 
Abbey for the express purpose of tracing any likenesses of 
this period that might still be preserved there. Lucy Har- 
liugton, in two distinct portraits, presents the peculiar features 
winch I recognise in the figure already specified in the 
wedding pictux-e. 

I wish, however, in I'eviewing the remaining portraits, 
to dwell mainly on those in which I feel most confidence. 
The noblemen walk two and two, excepting the Earl of 
Worcester, who stands, as it were, apart. The six knights 
carrying tlje Queen wear no insignia of the Garter. The 
six noblemen preceding her Majesty are all distinguished 
by the collar of that order, and also by a medallion of the 
Queen hanging below it by a long ribbon. 

In consideration, therefore, of the subject of the picture, 
we naturally enquire for the biddegroom. He, Lord Herbert, 
afterwai'ds firet Manjuis of Worcester, may easily be recog¬ 
nised, with liis peculiar face aud upturned moustaches 
(through means of the portrait, also in the Portmit Exhibition, 
No. 640), carrying the right end of the pole of tlie Queen’s 
litter, and with his left hand indicating his future wife, who 
stands immediately behind him. The dignified and aged 
nobleman, towards the extreme left, looking back, wearing 
a small black cap, is assuredly the Lord High Admiral, 
Charles, Earl of Nottingham, created K.G. in 1575. He 
married Catlxerine Carey ; and next to him is his brother- 
in-law, George Carey, second Lord Hunsdou, bearing a white 
waiid as Lord Chamberlain. He led the bride to church. 
He was created K.G. in 1597. Nottingham’s son-in-law, 
Henry Brooke, sixth Lord Cobham, Warden, of the Cixxquc 
Ports, aud created K.G. 1599, walks immediately in front of 


* KicboWt rtogiwf* (Sod ed.), Tol. iiL p. <64. 

VOI.. XXIH. 
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the Queen, bearing the sword of state. As the sword, on state 
occasions, was carried by different pereoiis of high rank and 
holding various offices, this portrait is ascertained and authen* 
ticated by a i-cference to Hogeuberg^s very rare contempo¬ 
rary print of him. George Clifford, Earl of Cumberland 
(who led the bride from the church), is easily identified as 
the head between Lord Ilunsdon and Lord Cobhain. He 
was elected K.G. in 1592. The Earl of Kutland, Koger 
Manners (Earl from 1588 to 1612), did not receive the 
honour of the Garter. He led the bride from church, and is 
probably the left-hand bearer of the pole, looking back, next 
to Lord Cobbam. Another distinguished peraon, namely. 
Lord Herbert of Cardiffe, son of the Earl of Pembroke, and 
resident at Baynard’sCastle in the near neighbourhood, would 
also be expected to be present at such a ceremony.® He, to¬ 
gether with Lord Cobham, led the bride to church, and I 
think his figure is to be recognised as the one bearing the 
pole between Lord Cobham and the Earl of Worcester. His 
face is seen directly in profile. He also was not distinguished 
by the order of the Garter. 

The next that I shall touch upon is the gai1y*dressed slim 
figure standing between the bridegroom and his father. 
The richness and peculiar ornamentation of the dress remind 
me of the well-known full-length portraits of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, bearing date 1602. Nor does it seem utterly im¬ 
probable that this figure might have been intended for him. 
The prominent part taken by Lord Cobham in the ceremonial 
here represented, and the circumstance of Raleigh having 
^en joined with him on a special mission to Flanders, 
from which both had only just returned (see Oldy’s Life 
of Meigh, p. 134), tend materially to strengthen the sup¬ 
position. Again, the introduction of Raleigh in a position 
of such high favour with his sovereign would only serve to 
mark with still greater emphasis the fact that the Earl of 
Essex, the Queen’s former favourite, was not only absent 
from the scene, but, at this very juncture, languishing in 
disgrace. It is somewhat remarkable that seven of the prin¬ 
cipal noblemen represented in this picture sat the following 
year as commissioners at the trial of Essex. Their names 
according to Camden's Annals,® are as follows 1, Earl of 

^JMiu(177P)^Toliii.p. 122; Lodg«, • P. 638, u jiriutod ut Kencett's Hw- 

TOi. pi. 96. .f 
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jSTottingliam ; 2, Earl of Woi-cester ; 3, Earl of Cumberland ; 
4, Earl of Hertford ; 5, Lord Hunsdon ; 6, Lord Cobham ; 7, 
Lord Howard of "Walden. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that the position of 
the figure now under con8idei*ation, by being brought so dis¬ 
tinctly within a family group, and completely filling the only 
space between the Earl of Worcester and his biidegroom- 
son, would most probably have been connected with them 
by near ties of relationship. In that case, the personage in. 
question might possibly be taken for Thomas, the second 
son of the Earl of Worcester, and brother to the bride¬ 
groom. He was sent by the Privy Council to Scotland, to 
notify the Queen’s death in 1603. He was created K.B. 
the following year, and held the office of Master of the 
Horse to Queen Anne of Denmark. He was created Vis¬ 
count Somerset of Cassell in 1626.^ There certainly is, as 
Mr. Nichols subsequently remarked to me, a tinge of family 
likeness about the countenance. 

But, of all persons, the one most naturally to be found in' 
this position would be Edward Russell, the third Earl of 
Bedford, and husband of Lucy Harrington, already men¬ 
tioned. With the purpose principally of identifying this 
nobleman in the picture, 1 visited Woburn Abbey, and there 
met with two very characteristic portraits of him. Both 
were distinguished by a wart on the left cheek towards the 
mouth, a part of the face which in this picture unfortunately 
falls into shadow. I could not, however, recognise any 
decidedly satisfactory points of identity about the features; 
neverthele.ss, allowance must be made for the difference of 
years, as one of the Woburn pictures bears date 1616, and 
the other appears to have been painted still later. This 
Earl seems always to have led a secluded life, and never 
distinguished himself by any public action. His decease 
took place in May, 1627. He did not receive the honour 
of the Garter; and the absence of tins badge, combined 
witli the extreme elegance and richness of the figure in 
question, considerably increases the probability of the Karl 
having been the person really intended by the painter. 

The last figure to which 1 shall invite attention is on the 
extreme left hand, in advance of the Earl of Nottinghan), 
and appears to be Thomas, first Lord Howard of Widen, 

^ Vid« P««ra^, ISIS, to(. i. p. 229; aod Edmoodton'* Table*, toI. t p. 20. 
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afterwards Earlof Suffolk, Constable of the Tower, lie was 
elected Knight of the Garter, 1597. His portrait is well 
known; tliere is a fine whole-length of him at Woburn 
Abbey, dated 1608, and another, taken in later years, at 
Castle Howard. It was this nobleman who observed the 
stores of gunpowder under the Parliament House, which led 
to the apprehension of Guy Fawkes. We must admit that 
the various faces introduced in the picture are not remark¬ 
able for boldness or decision of character. This is, perhaps, 
owing to a weakness on the part of the artist, whose work is 
neat and clean, and with a purity and delicacy of colour which 
are oxtmmely agreeable. But the mild treatment of the 
features renders positive identification a matter of consider¬ 
able difficulty. Flattery would scarcely be withheld from 
the countenance of the Queen, and, as in the already quoted 
representation of her Hajesty, contributed by the Marquis 
of Salisbury to the present Exhibition, no absolute reliance 
can be placed upon it, in the light of strict portraiture. 
“Age” certainly was not allowed to “wither her.” Some 
of the ornaments upon the Queen's hair, in No. 359, the 
Marquis of Exeter’s, show a close resemblance to those in 
the Sherborne Castle picture. The badges worn on the ladies* 
left arms do not appear to have any special significance, nor 
do they exhibit any particular feature in common. Judging 
by the delicate and careful way in which the picture is painted, 
combined with a considerable amount of judicious manage¬ 
ment of light and shadow, blended with elaborate finish, I 
infer that it is the production of some skilful person not 
altogether in tlie habit of workiug in oil colours. The paint¬ 
ing reminds me of the miniatures of Isaac Oliver,— or, more 
correctly, O/tVter, since ho invariably signs his works in this 
manner. Olivier, like his illustrious successor, Van Dyck, 
was a resident in Black Friars, and would only have been 
depicting a scene with which he was familiar. To him, 
therefore, rather than to Marc Gheeraedts, I would assign 
its execution. Isaac died at liis house in the Black Friars 
in 1617, aged sixty-one or sixty-two. He was buried in St. 
Anne’s Church in that parish.^ It is much to be regretted 
that no monogram, date, or indication of the painter’s name 
has hitherto been detected. The picture is painted on 
fine canvas in opaque colours, and with much body of 

* WalpoU'a Anecdote*, edited by Dallaway and W'oruum, p. 182. 
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paint. V'ertue, iu liis engraving, has introduced feet to 
the figure of the brido, which do not appear in the original 
picture. The steep ascent of the ground, and roughness of 
the iiTegularly-shaped paving-stones, are carefully expressed 
in the painting. The shadows from the figures are more 
decidedly marked than in most pictures of this period. With 
regard to the distant landscape, no impoitance can be attached 
to the various features there represented. Numerous instances 
could be adduced of absurdly fanciful backgrounds being 
introduced behind well-known buildings, the latter being, in 
themselves, most accurately portrayed. Every Dignitary in 
the picture is bareheaded, with the exception of the I^rd 
High Admiral, who wears a small close-fitting black skull¬ 
cap. No person carries a hat in his hand. Two or three 
females among the distant spectators wear high-pointed 
hats, but they are very remote. The dresses are minutely 
painted, and there is a total absence of gilding throughont 
the picture. None of the men wear earrings; all the noble¬ 
men’s cloaks are black satin, and of the short Spanish cut. 
All legs are remarkably thin. The shoes are uniformly 
white, with ties of same colour on the instep. All the 
courtiers, with the exception of the Earl of Cumberland, 
wear full-spreading lace ruffs. 

A repetition of this painting is said to be at Lord Ilches- 
ter’s, and it would be interesting to ascertain whether the 
proportions of that picture remain the same, and whether 
the central house exhibits such additional upper stories, 
roofs, and chimneys, as to justify the features shown in the 
engraving in the fii-st edition of Nichols’s “Progresses,” 
already referred to. 

There appear to have been two great houses at Black 
Friars, immediately near the smaller one of Lady Ru^clPs, as 
the following letter from Chamberlain to Carlton shows :i— 
“June 13, 1600. We shall liave tlie great marriage on 
Monday, at the Lady Russell’s, where it is saide the Queeue 
will vouchsafe her presence, and lie at the Lord Chamber¬ 
lain’s or the Lord Cobham’s.” Lord Cobham had married 
Frances Howard, daughter of the Bail of Nottingham, and 
widow of the Earl of Kildare, which readily accounts for 
the Lord High Admiral's prominent position. The Lady 
Cobham is probably among the crowd of attendants follow¬ 
ing the bride. It would also have been very sati.sfactory to 
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identify tbe Countess of Nottinglmm, that enemy of Essex, 
whom Queen Elizabeth handled so roughly three years later 
on her death-bed, but the materials are scarcely sufficient. 

A limning, or drawing in water-colours, of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s procession, in lier visit to Hunsdon, was sold among 
the Earl of Oxford’s pictures, March 13, 1741-2. It is No. 
46, the last entry but one, in the catalogue, and was pur¬ 
chased by Mr. Kudge for the sum of X51 9^. This limning 
was in all probability the one alluded to by Vertue, as 
having been taken for Lord Oxford, by special leave from 
the owner. 


Original Sociimmts. 

I2JDULOENCE QRAKTKD IN 1491 TO JOHN DOD AND MATILDA HIS 

WIFE BY ROBERT BOLTON, “MINISTER" OF THE HOUSE OP 

TRINITARIAN FRIARS NEAR KNARESBOROUGH. 

Fnm> tba muniauiU of WBITEIlAtL DOD, Baq., M Lkaonh Pftrtc, ninUkIra. 

To the courtesj of Mr. Whitehell Dod, through the obliging request of 
Dr. Kenilrick of Warrington, we are indebted for peroiiaaion to exaruiiio 
Bovorol documeuta preserved nmongst the evidences of his fntnilj at Llaneroh 
Park, near St. Asa]>b. With these documents, raluaUe os ihrowing light 
on the descent of property chiefly in Shrupahire and Staflbrdshiro, Uio 
subjoined Indulgence has been found. 

On a former occasion some remarks were offered on documents of this 
descripUmi; an example was then given of au Indulgence issued in 1461 
by the Pope’s Commissarios-General ad heec, and authorising the appoiut> 
Dient, by the person for whose benefit it was intouded, of a euufcssor, who 
might hear his confession and grant him absolutiou of all sins, dtc., with 
certain exceptions specially mentioned.* Some notices were also given of 
certain Indulgences granted by Papal authority to members of certain con- 
fraternities, such, for example, as those connected with the Hospital of the 
Holy Trinity and St. Thomas the Martyr of Canterbury, in Roms. The 
following Indulgence, however, differs in some of its details from those to 
which attention hoa been already invited. Documents of this iininro arc, 
moreover, by no means of frequent occurrence, and they may serve inoi- 
dentally to throw light on the history of cunveiitusl establishruents in tliis 
country, and also on the privileges that they enjoyed. We gladly avail 
ourselves of the kind permission of Mr, Whitehall Dod that tlte subjoined 
Indulgence should be printed in this Journal, and hope that it may prove 
acceptable os aupplenieutary to the notices Uiat will be found in a previous 
Tolume. 

The Friars of the Order of tlte Holy Trinity, called Trinitarians or 
Muturines, enjoyed probably a large measure of public sympalliy, from the 
special purposes of benevolence to which they were devoted. The ordor 
was instituted in France about 1107, and confirmed by Pui>e Innocent III. 
(119S>1216}, by whom their “ Regula,” which will be found in Dugdale’s 
Monasticoo, was approved.’ The great excitement, it will bo roinombcred, 
tliat so rapidly spread through Western Europe, hod for a century been 
sui‘lained with unabated ardour. The first crusade was published in 1004. 
How many must have beeu tbe wounded and captive victims of tho Holy 
Voyage, that had worn out their misery iu tho dungeons of the infidel! 

I Ariihieo. Joarn., to), xvii. p. 250. 

* Dugdalo’s Mon. Asg., edit Caley, voL vl. p. 1S5A 
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The dolivcrnnce of Christians incarcerated for the faith was an object which 
could not fail to win the sjmpalh; of all classes. The Trinitarians appear 
to have been brought into England in ] 224, tlioir iirst house being founded 
in that ^ear at Modenden, in Kent. Eleron houses are enumerated in the 
recent edition of the Moiiasticon. Amongst these is the house at Knarcs* 
borough, cstublislicd in the reign of Henry III. by the king of the Romans. 
It seems to have occupied the site of an hermitage on the rocky banks of 
tlio Nid, where, according to Leland, Robert Flower, subsequently desig¬ 
nated St. Robert of Eiiaresborough, had taken his dwciltng-place in a cave, 
still an object of curious interest.’ 

The Friars of the Order of the Holy Trinity enjoyed numerous privileges, 
conceded doubtless in consideration of their benevolent purpose; these 
privileges were, moreuver, extended to the con/ratre* and consororcs, to 
each of whom a formal recognition in writing (‘'sct ipiuiu confratcruilalis ") 
WAS delivered, specifying the beuohts to which they wore entitled respec¬ 
tively, and the conditions on which they were granted. The privileges 
conceded to the House of the Order at Hounslow by Clement V., and to 
the brethren and sisters by Alexander IV. nnd other pontiffs, seem to have 
been oven more ample, according to the statements of Thomas Recon, than 
those enumerated in the subjoined document.* 

The Indulgence that has been so kindly entrusted (o us by Mr. WhitehnU 
Pod, was granted by Robert Bolton, designated '* Minister ” of the Flouite 
of Kiiaresborough. It may deserve observation that the Masters of the 
houses of tho Order of the Holy Trinity seem to have been thus styled. 
In the Regula before mentiuned, opprov^ by Innocent III., we find tJiat 
the official sometimes oalled, in other orders, a Pr<Kurator, was in this 
order to be named Minuter, to whom obedience was enjoined.* There 
was, however, a Minor ns well as a Jfiyor MinitUr; their duties are dis¬ 
tinctly defined respectively. No list of the Afmutn of Knarcsborough has 
been published. Wo believe that cullcctiuns for the history of (his House 
have been made by an antiquary well versed in the monastic liistory and 
arclittology of Yorkshire, and to whoso obliging cotntnunications we have 
formerly been indebted. We hope that the author of the Memorials of 
Fountains Abbey, which may bo mentioned as one of the most valuable 
works that have appeared undur the auspices of tho Surtees Society, may 
at some future time undertake the history of tho Priory of Knarcs- 
borough, and its origin in the ancient facrinitago on the banks of the Kid. 

Mr. Bunt has called our attention to an imperfect impression of tho seal 
of the Miuister of the House of St. Robert, near Knarcsborough, in 1465. 
It is appended to a document amongst the muniments of the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster : we have obtained a fac-simile from Mr. Ready. 
Ihe device of the seal, which is of pointed-oval form, represents a sealed 
figure of a saint, probably intended for St. Robert, seen in profile towor.ls 
the right. The head, which is surrounded hy a nimbus, is inclined slightly 
downwards towards an open book that tlio holy person here portrayed 


* See the Legend of St. Robert, pveo 
by Mr. Walbmn, in the moinoiws of 
Foualuios Abbey, edited for the Surtees 
Society. This curious legend is ex 
tracted from a MS. in posaeteiop of tbe 
Duke of NowooAlJe ; it had been iuipei-* 
fecUy given iu DokoV Kbxracum, f. 


*71. See also Hargrove's Knftresboroijgb, 
&C. LelotKl's Itiu., vuL i. p. 98. 

* Tbe Reliques of Rome. Lond. 1&83. 
fo. 190. 

* See tbe ReguJa, Dugri. Mon. Ang., 
vol. vi- p. 1519, Caley's eoiUwn, 
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liolds upon his knees. Before him is a stem of a tree with leaf; booghs, 
probahlj tjrpifjiog the sylvan seclusion in which ho dwelled. A portion 
of tho legend, in bold capitals, remains on the right side of the seal, 

.DfiSTRi Dours... and at the end may be deciphered one or two damaged 

letters, possibly the termination of the word Knaresborongh. In its perfect 
state tho seal may have measured about an inch and a half in height. The 
date of tlic matrix of which this is an impression may be assigned to tho 
thirteenth century : the seal may have been coeval with the foundation of 
tlio House. 

A. W. 


Universis Cbristi fidelibus presentes Hteras iospecturis Nos, Fratcr 
Rohortns Boltone Minister domus Soncti Boberti juxta Knare^ronghe 
Bboracensis Diocesis ao ordiuis sancto Trinitatis et redempeionis eaptivO' 
rum qui sunt iocarcerati pro fide Jhesu Cbristi a pagonis, salutem in eo 
per quern omnium pcccatorum plena sit romissio. Notum facimns qnod 
cum plurimi Romani pontifices omnes et singulos Confratres et Consorores 
muUis privUegiis dotaverunt, presertioi in co qnod nostri Confratres et 
Consorores possint sibi anuuatinr eligoro ydoneum presbiternm secularium 
Tol cujusvis ordinis, cciam meudicancium rcligiosum, in suum possunt oligero 
Confessorem qui eos absolvant ab omnibus cosibus Sedi ApostoUco non 
reservatis, et semel in vita ab omnibus pocoatis eciam a casibus Sedl 
Apostolico quomodolibet reservatis. Quo quidem privllegia ipsa sanclis* 
simus in Christo pater ct dominus nostor dominus Innocenciui Papa octavus 
modernus confirmavit et approbavit, ct in articnlo mortis plonsrinm omniam 
peccatorum suorum Indulgenciam et remissioncm eis importiri valcat, et 
quilibet Confrater habobit scriptum dicle confratemitatis, et eiidem sopuh 
tura coclesiastica non negetnr qaacumque morte moriatur. nisi nominatioi 
fuerit excommunicatus. Presbiteris et Clcrieis ot aliia Sacerdotibus seoulari* 
bus ao viris religiosis tarn mulicribus cujuseumque religiocii ct faabilna 
quam Monialibos, si dicto ordini de bonis suis transmiserint, ^uidoumquo per 
impotenciam, ncccligenciam, oblivionem ant corporis dobilitatem, vcl per 
dcfcctnm Hbrorum in divinis officiis aut horis Canoniois obmiserint, ponitoa 
ost eis remissum. Cum igitur devoti nobis in Christo Johsonem Pod* et 
Matildam uxorem ejus fratemitatem suam modo confratornitatis eoufratrio 
sue promisit, dc bonis que snis cootribuerit, tenorem literamn Apostoliea* 
rum adimplendam, idee ipsos associamna in vita painter ct ia morte nna 
cum omnibus amicis vivit ae defunctis in omnibus luffragiis nostro predicto 
rcligionis. Datum sub sigillo nostre Confratemllatis. Anno domini MUlo- 
simo oocc. nonagesimo prime. 

The three following formule arc endorsed on the lodulgoneo :— 

Forma ahsolucionis annualis.—Pominus noster Jbesus CbrUtus per suam 
plissimam misericordiam absolrat te. Bt ego, Auctoritate Apostolica 


* A Urge blank seems to have been 
left for the name; "Johannsm Dod" 
seems to be written in the same pale iak 
as the form of eonfntemit j, and poaslblj 
\tf tho same band; the word " Matildam'* 
is in diSereot ink, and unskilfulljr written 
quite out of the straight lias. There 
appears to be a double error in this part 
of ^0 ladulgonce. The form was pro- 

voir, ixiir. 


pared for one person, and not only are 
two namea inserted, but they are in tbo 
accusative ease instead of the nominative. 
It is probable that the sentenee ahonld 
have ran thus^~'' devoti nobis ia Christo 
JohannM Dod et Mstilda uxor ejus .... 
promiserint, do bonisquo suis contribue- 
riaty” do.} 


A A 
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mlchi in bao parte commissa et tibi conceaea, abaolro te ab omntbai 
peceatia tuia contntU confesaia et obHtis Sedt Apostolice non resenratia. lu 
Domioe patria, etc. 

Forma absoluoioota semel in vi(a«—Dominua noeter Jbeaua Chrietua per 
auam pusainiam miserioordiam absoWat te. Et ego, Anctoritate ApoatoUca 
michi in bao parte oommim et tibi coaceaaa, abaolro te ab oninibus 
pcoeatia tula contritls eonfeaaia et oblilia, eeiam a caaiboa Scdi Apoatolice 
quomodoUbet reserratis. lu nomine patria, etc. 

Forma abaoluoionia et remiaaionia plenarie in artioulo mortia.—Dominua 
noatcr Jheaoa Cbriatua per auam piisaimam mUericordiam abaolrat te. Et 
ego, Anetoritato Apoatolica michi in bao parte coinmiaaa et tibi concoaaa, 
aWiro te ab omnibus pecoatia tuia contritia confesaia et oblitis. Et do tibi 
eciara plcnariam omnium peccatorum tuorum remiaaionem et Indulgeneiam, 
remittendo tibi penaa purgatorii quaa pro pecoatia ot offeuaia tuia pati 
meruiati, in quantum clavea sancto matria eccleaio ao oxteudunt in hac 
parto. In nomine patria, eto. 


proceedings at iEectings of tfie Sicbaeological Institute. 

April 9, 1866. 

The M&rquesB Caudbh, K.G., President, in the Cbaur. 

A SHORT memoir, hj the Rer. Orbyillb J. Chbstbr, iras read, describlaff 
a collection of ancient remains found on the site of Carthage, and preaerrea 
in the garden-house of the Khosnadar, or First Lord of the Treasury at 
Tonis. The account of these interesting relics, including a singular leaden 
font, of ChristiaD times, bearing an iaacription in Greek characters, will be 
giren hereafter. 

Col. Acousths Lanb-Fox read an account of tbo remarkable autiqoities 
that he had explored during the prerious year in Ireland. His attention 
had been directed to an ancient itronghold in the pariah of Aglisb, oo. 
Cork, known as Rooresmore Fort, on the Western side of which he found 
an entrance to a email subterraneons passage, coTored orer by slabs of 
sandstone inscribed with Oghams. Col. Fox had successfully met the 
prejudices of the neighbouring iohahitants, and he gained -permission to 
reroore the inscribed slabs, ne has preseuted tbeae remarkable monu¬ 
ments of paleography at an early period to the British Museum, where 
they will form a fresh feature of eridence, worthy of being placed with the 
** Fardell Stone '* that was added to the National Collection through the 
efforts of Mr. Smirke, and has been figured in this Journal, rol. xviii. 
p. 175. 

A memoir hy Professor Jaubs Buckhak, P.G.S., was read, describing 
vestiges of British and Roman occupation found in the Isle of Portland, 
and accompanied by numerous drawings of ancient relics of bronze and 
stone, pottery, Ac., disinterred during the recent construction of the Yern 
Port. These notices will be giren horeaftor, with engrariogs of some of 
the most interestiiig of the objects that hare been brought to light in 
Portlaud. 

Mr. Hbwitt offered some ohserratlona on a collar of mail* of the early 
part of the fifteenth century ; it is preserred in the Museum of Artillery 
at Woolwich, and was brought for exhibition by permtasiou of Brig.-Gene- 
ral I/cfroy. Mr. Hewitt pointed out the sepulchral brass of Sir William 
do Tendnng, in the Church of Stoke-by-Nayland, Suffolk (date 1408), aa 
an exemplification of the fashion of wearing such a gorget or ** standard 
of mail,'’ which differs materially from the ordinary camail, and seems to 
hare been a defence supplementary to the gorget of plate. The remark¬ 
able brass at Stoke is figured in ilt. Hewitt's Armour and Arms in Eurojw, 
rol. iii. pi. 56, p. 369; Cotman’s Suffolk Brasses, pi. riii. Mr. Hewitt 
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also ezhibitod photographs of highlj-nlecoratod shields of the sixteenth 
conturj in the Armoories at Windsor Castle and at Paris. 

Mr. Burtt then read some obserrations bv Mr. E. W. Godwin on the 
Tarioiis phases of modern ** Yandalism/' ana especially in the injuries to 
which ancient structures are so frequently subject through restorations.” 
Occasionally, os he remarked, there seems to be some excuse for the de> 
struction of late work in order to uocorer that which is of an older 
period ; it is, however, impossible to do this without sacrifioing the histo¬ 
rical significance of portions of the fabric thus remored, and which con¬ 
stitute essential evidence of its architectural history. Mr. Godwin wished 
specially to invito the notice of the Institute, and of archmologists gene¬ 
rally, to tlie building in Small Street, Bristol, known os “ Colston’s 
Eouso.” A site for Assize Courts having become necessary, that inte¬ 
resting structure seemed to be doomed: remonstrances were, however, 
urged by several Societies, and in Architectural and Arcbieological publi- 
oatioDs, the result being that, at a meeting of the Town Council of Bristol, 
it seemed to be admitted that if the old work could be saved, with duo 
regard to the accommodation required, the Council had no objection to its 
preservation. Shortly after, an advertisement for designs appeared, and 
three were prepared by Mr. Godwin, with the object of showing how tho 
site might be treated,~first, by the restoration of tho first house, or Nor¬ 
man Hall, which was immured in the later work;—by preserving all the 
mediaeval buildings that tho new line of street spared ;—and, lastly, point¬ 
ing out tho most that could be done by clearing the site and preserving 
nothing. These designs were received with unexpected approval ; Mr. 
Godwin expressed the ho^ie thot the first might be adopted, in which ho 
had OTOvidod for the preservation of tho Norman Hall as a vestibule to tlie 
Nisi Trias Court. Ho apprehended, however, that tliis course might bo 
subject to serious objecUons, since street, which happens to be parti¬ 
cularly narrow, must be widened, so that the traffic may bo carried on 
with ordinary despatch and convenience ; indeed a new line of street had 
been laid down which outs off a considerable portion of Colston’s House, 
destroying tho gabled facade added when ho took the property. This 
being destroyed, there remain, besides walls of Norman rubble masonry, 
two great features—one of them being the nave of a Norman Hall run¬ 
ning N. and S., with Its Eastern arcade of three arches buried in masoni'y 
of tho later part of the fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth century ; 
the other, a two-storied structure of the same period, being an extension 
Of the Eastern Norman aisle. The architecture of this last, although at 
first sight very rich, is uot rare j in the West of England there are exam- 
pies, and the building in question is only a repetition of six panels ono over 
the other. On the other band, tlie Norman, or rather semi-Norman, work 
is the only example, in Bristol or tho neighbourhood, of a Homestio Hall 
of that inlercsliDg period when the round arch began to give ploce to tho 
pointed. The shafts aro light and clustered ; the end arches rest on bold 
corbels. With the exception of one corbel, these early remains were 
invisible until lately ; but, under direction of the Conservation Committee 
of the Bristol Architectural Society, tlie features of eaily masonry so 
long immured In Colston’s House have been reudored so for visible that 
the amhieologist moy feel assured that the greater part of a twelfth cen- 
tary Hall still remains. In conclusion, Mr. Godwin strongly urged tho 
•mportanee of more vigilant conservatism on the part of Archmologicol 
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Societies, and of all who appreciate the ralue of ancient tnonuments, in 
order to ensare their presenration not less from reckless adrocates of local 
conrenieoce, than from the ill^adrised promoters of '* restoration.** 

Bj the kindness of Mr. Godwin a plan of Colston's House was submitted 
to the meeting. We are not aware that any accurate Surrey of that in¬ 
teresting structure has been published. A view of the Ilouso will be 
found in Mr. Parker's Domestio Architecture, Part I. p. 35. 

Mr. F. M. Mbtoolpe called attention to the proposed destruction of a 
portion of the chancel screen of the church of Bmnetb, Cambridgoabiro. 
which has recontlj undergone "restoration.” The screen, a work of 
Forpendicular character, had paneled and carred gates of coeval date, 
forming an integral portion of the work. Mr. Mctcalfo had tendered a 
contribution towards the repair of the screen, an object which he regarded 
with interest; having, however, ascertained that tho Vicar had ordered 
the gates to be removed, Mr. Metcalfe remonstrated against the destruc¬ 
tion of an original portion of the screen spared in days of rwkless demo* 
liUon in the sixteenth and seventcentli centuries. This appeal proving 
unsuccessful, Mr. Metcalfo sought to interest Uia archteological friends in 
the preservation of tho screen-work at Bmneth. 

The question, and also that set forth by Ur. Godwin, was referred to 
the Central Committee. A courteous remon»ranco, subsequently addressed 
to the Vicar of Emncth, expressing regret that vestiges of olden times 
should be destroyed, however well-intentioned maybe the so-called "r^ 
storations” of our venerable parish churches, produced only an inUmation 
of the displeasure of the Incumbent, who, in a letter addressed to the 
lamented rrcsident of the Institute, the Marquess Camden, strongly de- 
^precatod any interference of the Institute with the affairs of Lis Parish. 


sntr ZSIarM of ^rt 

By Mr. F. Potts. —A cameo, and on ornament formed of agate, that 
had originally enriched an antique vase of the Roman period. 

By the Ror. H. Astow Walker.—A folding devotional tablet of ivory, 
a work of thirteenth century art. 

By Capt. £. Hoaab. —Cameo on onyx, set as a ring i the subject, in 
very high relief, is the head of Hannibal, with the Phrygian helmet; the 
work is of fine character. There is a cameo of similar design, but of 
larger sise, in the Marlborough collection. The cameo exhibited had been, 
as Capt. Hoaro states, in possession of his mother’s family (Barir of Dublin 
and CO. Cork), and of her mother’s family (Lyons of tho Kbg’is County), 
for nearly three centuries. 

Medieval Seals. —By Mr. W. P. 3?LaTBD.—Impression from a silver 
teertiwm or counterseal lately found on the beach at Dover, and now in 
tho possession of Capt. Williams of that place. Tho antique intaglio, on 
sard, which forms the setting, is much injured, the gem being shattered 
probably by the shingle in which tho seal had lain ; the subject, however, 
may be discenied, namely Mercury, with his accustomed attributes, tho 
caducous and purse. Tho seal is of pointed oval form ; dimensions, 
slightly more than an inch by seven-eighths. The silver rim is inscribed 

as follows :-1- sigill’ : iooaxkis : lb PvnUAOBn. A star and crescent 

are introduced in a little space over the gem. Date, thirteenth cenluiy. 
The namo Lo Furmager, Formager, Le Fonnger, also Furmsge, Formago, 
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&c., occur repeatedtjr in the Hundred Rolls, but Mr. Elsted has not found 
it in connection wiib Kent. It is doubtless one of the numerous names 
dorired from trade or occupation; the dealers in cheeso, /ourmagiers or 
fnmagiei’t, vere numerous in medieval times. It appears bj the Tetills 
taken in Paris in the reijp of Philippe le Bel that, in 1292, there were 
not less than eighteen Fourmagien in that cit^. The name is still to be 
traced, as suggested bj Mr. Lower, in the modem Firminger or Furminger, 
given in his Patronymics Britannica. 

By Mr. R. R. Catov, F.S.A.— Two silver matrices purchased at 
Boulogne. One of them, date early in the thirteenth century, is of circular 
form, diameter three quarters of on inch ; the handle six-sided, terminating 
in a trefoiled opeuiog; the device is an escutcheon charged with a bend 
between a lion rampant and three oioqfoils in base. This escutcheon is 
placed within a sex-foiled panel or compartment; in the spaces between 
its cusps, around the margin of the seal, is the legend— s* iako lb bicb. 
The Christian name may be a diminutive of Jehanot, equivalent to our 
familiar name Johnny ; the surname is probably U Jticht, one of common 
occurrence. The other matrix, date the latter bdf of the fifteenth century, 
is likewise of mrcular form ; diameter about H > tho handle is a piece 
of open scroll-work attached W a binge to the reverse of the seal, on which 
two little emses are engraved, marking the top of the matrix. The device 
is St. Martin on horseback, dividing his cloak with his sword; a diminutive 
cripple crouches at the side of the horse. Legend, s * secrstvu civitatis . 
amarswilbb. We are informed by Dr. Keller that Amersweilcr or Mari- 
villier is a town near Colmar, dep. Upper Rhine. 

May 4, 1866. ^ 

The Marquess Camdbn, K.G., President, in the Chair. 

The Rev. J. L. Petit, F.S.A., read a memoir on Mediseval Architecture 
in the East. He placed before the meetmg a large series of drawings 
executed by Miss Petit and himself in the course of a recent tour in Greece 
and Egypt. The memoir is printed in this volume, with numerous illustra¬ 
tions presented by the author with his wonted kindness and liberality. 

Mr. R. H. SoDZ 2 f Skith, F.S.A., read some observations on the jewelry 
and decorations of the portraits now exhibited at South Kensington. lie 
illustrated his remarks by the exhibition of sever^ personal ornaments, 
similar to those which appear in the portraits to which he referred. In the 
discussion that ensued some interesting particulars were stated by Mr. 
Octavius Morgan, M.P., and by Mr. George Scharf. It was pointed out 
that the black jewels frequently to bo observed in portraits, especially 
those of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, were probably intended 
to represent diamonds. The artists of that period, unable to give the effect 
of great brilliancy, by which the diamond is characterised, eonteuted them¬ 
selves with a conventional mode of delineating that precious stone. Mr. 
Soden Smith’s remarks will be given fully hereafter. 

Mr. Jambs Tatbs drew attention to a letter which appeared in tlie 
Daily Fetos, February 26, showing tho imminent'danger to which the 
venerable Benedictine Monastciy of Monto CoMino is exposed by the 
intended law for tho extinction of all ecclesiastical corporations. This 
letter, written by Mr. Oscar Browning, one of the Masters of Eton, cor¬ 
rectly describes the circumstances. It shows what strong claims Monto 
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CasstDO has on students of arcbieology and all frienda of literature, ia 
consequence of the aenriees which it renders to learoiog, aod which it baa 
rendered for 1500 years. If we are saved,” said one of the monks to 
Mr. Browning, •* it will be by the public opinion of Europe.’* Mr. Yates 
had made further inquiries from Signor sartholomeo Ciui, a man of in* 
fluonee and distinction and espeeially well-informed, at Florence. This 
gentleman writes as follows 

I have spoken to several members of cur Parliament, and in particular 
to the Minister of Public Instruction, who introduced the law for the aboli¬ 
tion of religious corporaUoos. It cannot, it seema, be expected that any 
cxeepdon in favor of the abbey of Monte Caasino con bo introduced into 
the law itself. It ia occupied by the Benedictine monka, who occupy also 
several other convents in Italy, in which they no longer study as in former 
times, hut absolutely do nothing. Tho law does not abolish one convent 
before another, but one order of monks before another. Ilcnce it would 
oitlicr bo necessary to except the entire order of tbo Benedictines, and 
consequently all tlie convents which they inhabit, or to leave the law to be 
applied to tho coDvent of Monte Cas^o os well as to die others. It is 
not to be inferred that the great services formerly rendered to oivilisa- 
tiou by Monte Caasino have been forgotten, and that in the freuxy of 
reformation it is wished to destroy a monument, which, as you say, ia an 
ornament and on honour to Italy. The Minister has assured me, that the 
means will be found of maintaining Monte Casuno in its present condition 
by establisliing in it some school or other institution, by which the monu¬ 
ment may be preserved, and the studies, formerly the glory of the Bene¬ 
dictines, be continued in it. If I aboil obtain any further information upon 
this subject, which, you may be assured, here engages the attention of all 
friends of science and the arts, I shall lose no time in communicating it to 
you.” 

Notwithstanding tlio consolatory style of tbia letter, and the good inten¬ 
tions which it expreaaoa on the part of the Italian Government, Mr. Yates 
could not help fearing that this aingularly valuable and meritorious estab¬ 
lishment may be swept away with the others. It appeared to him expe¬ 
dient that, if popular clamor or financial nocessity inclined tbo Italian 
Parliament to such a step, it might be arrested by tho repreacotations of 
men of learning, ebaratfter, and high social posirion In this country, since 
our feelings are as friendly as possible, and we look with sympathising Inte¬ 
rest on tho brave struggles of that highly-cultivated pctmlo. 

In supporting the appeal thus made by Mr. Yates, Dr. Rock said that 
all who heard Mm could readily believe how deeply ho thought and how 
warmly he felt upon the aubjoet now before them. On the score of religion, 
justice, and ethics, he was atrongly opposed to the contemplated suppression 
and apoliation of all monastic houses in Italy. Putting, however, aside 
these objections, ho thought that ho saw a ground common to all present-^ 
to every Englishman, in fact,—standing together upon which they might 
warrantably upraise a loud entreating cry in behalf, if not of tho posses¬ 
sions of the Benedictine Order, at least of* Monte Cassino, which ought 
to be now, as much as it had once been, dear to every Englishman. 
Of a surety he was not telling them for the first time what they did not 
know before, bat merely bringing back to their minds the fact tliat, if 
Monte Cassino did not send forth those devoted men who towards the end 
of the sixth century brought Christianity, with all its softening, elevating, 
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civilising induences to this, for tho most part, then heathemsh island, Monto 
Cassioo undoubtedly ires tho cradle that nursed those masters who taught 
the selMenying band sent by St. Gregory the Great to evangelise the Anglo* 
Saxons. Those forefathers of ours soon forsook the rites of Woden for a 
belief in the Gospel, and, layiug aside tbeir superstitious songs, learned to 
slug the hymns of the Church to the music of Rome, aud after the just* 
found notation of her England-loving pontiff. That was not all: our land 
quickly becamo fruitful in great and good and holy men, and took and kept 
a high place for learning, zeal, and civilisation among the nations. Through 
those same countrymen of ours the ages that have been miscalled dark 
becamo, as far os this country was concemod, the ages of learning, pro¬ 
gress, and jurisprudcDce-^in fact, of light. Few are the largo towns in 
England in onr own days that hare not grown out of some Benedictine 
monastery, around which our fathers had built their houses for instruction 
and protection, and wero taught tho various arts that sweeten life. Many 
wore the men who were trained in learning within those cloistered walls ; 
many were the worthies who went forth, liko those of old from Mouto 
Cassioo, to scatter blessings on their path. While Wilfred was busy in 
raising, at Ilexham, a church sarpassiog in splendour anything that had 
been seen ou this side of the Alps, he wos roaring in bis school a youth, 
Eddi, who soon after knew how to appreciate, at tho same time that ho was 
able to describe in elegant Latin, all the beauties of tho building. Tho 
some prelate, os ho taught the use of nets to his countrymen when they 
were suffering starvatien, though they lived by a sea full of wholesome fish,, 
let them understand how, for tho future, bnugor and famine might be driven 
from their shores. At every one of bis joumoys to Rome, Sonet Biscop 
oarae home more laden than before with costly codices of Holy Writ, with 

f trofaue litorsturo also, and works of sacred art, to enrich the libraries of 
lis two monasteries : whilst for the adornment of tho churches ho was 
building, bo drew with him from Gaul the ablest artificers in glass. Beni* 
fiico went forth from his coll iu Devonshire as a missionary, and by bis 
preaching brought over from heathenism so many of tho Gemon peopio 
that even now ho is hy thorn looked upon as their apostlo, especially as in 
their cause he received tho martyr's crown. If Beua kept to his humblo 
cloister at Jarrow, it was to write those books which to our days have been 
tho delight and study of tho Christian world. From his beloved York our 
Alcuiii was called, by no less a personage than Charlemagne, to arouse by 
liis extensive and varied learning the wholo of Gaul from that deep sleep of 
ignorance into which it had been cast; and fur tho purpose that king 
enabled tlie Anglo-Saxon monk to sot up schools and to open universities 
wherever be thought fit. 

Beginning from the moment when he won from his fond mother, by being 
able to read it, the wishod-for psalter, so bright with gilding, so gay with 
the illuminations on its pages, wrought by some Benodictiue’s hand, our 
great Alfi-ed, to his death s day, never halted in his glorious work of raising 
tins country to a high pitch of grandeur by his laws, his leaVning, aud his 
piety. To him ought wo to be deeply indebted for much that we enjoy in 
our present civilisation, and that freedom which wo so warmly lovo. 

In looking back with warrantable pride upon such men, and deeming 
them, as wc may with reason, tlie glory and light of those ages in which 
they severally lived, we ought not to overlook tho fact that, after a manner, 
Monte CoBsino was ono ot least of those fountains which helped to enrich * 
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our natiro land with moral worth, and enable ono of her great sons to con¬ 
vert tho German race to Christiaoitjr, and another to become the restorer of 
learning all over Oaul. Monte Caasino must not be forgotten in ita present 
stnut. Besides this, the hospitalitj which that establishment exercises— 
has always exercised with bouotifol williDgness—towards every scholar, to 
every wayfarer, no matter Ins religion and his coiintiy, gives it an especial 
claim to our sympathy. More than this, from the earliest period in our 
history up to this same year, English guests—no matter what or who— 
have always been, as tliey yet we, heartily welcomed there. What is 
more, scarcely ever did an Anglo-Saxon prince or wealthy thane go on 
nilgrimago to Romo but he also went to pay his devotions in the church of 
Monte Caasino ; and often, often, did he toavo behind him there an offering 
of money, in grateful token of tho benefits bestowed by men from that 
house on bis country. No doubt if the early records of the monastery were 
examined it would be found that many a broad acre of its present property 
hod been bought by Englishmen’s gold. 

In tho English heart, said Dr. Rock, the feeling of gratitude for kind¬ 
nesses oftentimes received will never die awoy, though ages may have past 
since the boon was bestowed. By every right-minded Englishman, learn¬ 
ing, gcntlcncsi, and hospitality will always be duly appreciated, and those 
who practise the sweetest humanities of Hfo towards rich and poor will 
over be upheld and protoctod. For these reasons, besides others Uint might 
be noticed, Dr. Rook desired heartily to support the appeal so opportunely 
made by our much esteemed member Mr. James Yates. 

Mr. Octarias Morgan, M.P., tho Rev. J. Horner, aud tho Rev. 0. W. 
Bingham offered aoroo remarks on tho same subject. On Mr. Moigan’s 
suggestion it was determined that the question ahould be referred to tho 
Central Committee for thoir consideration in regard to the course that it 
might be advisable to adopt on behalf of tho Institute. 

Brig.-Gencral Lcpnor, R.A., offered some remarks on a helmet lately 
obtained for tho Museum of Artillery, Woolwich, and attributed to the 
early part of the fourteenth century. It will bo more fnlly noticed 
licrcafter. 


nitb of 9vt (Tybibttfb. 

By Mr. W. F. Verxox.—A convex glass paste, hero figured, same size 
08 the original. It was found at Rome in 1845, by Mr. Vernon, on the 




property of the King of Naples, on tho Polatiuo IHIl, where excavalions 
were iu progress at that time. Tho paste is of dark purple or maroon 

TOL. xsnr. 
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color. The dorice, in intaglio, is the Christian monogram composed uF the 
letters Chi and Rho, with the inscription in Oreek characters, ^OIBEIQN, 
and two palm>branehes. Yartoiis interpretations of this legend have been 
proposed. The letters, forming possibly two words, may signify possibly 
the inteijoction heus, alas ! and Phoebus, or Phoebe, both occuri-ing 
amongst Roman names. Ficoronius, m his Gcmmm Litterat®, illustrated 
by Galeotti, Rom. 1757, pi. vi. fig. 8, p. 43, has figured a gem inscribed 
likewise in two Hues, although probably forming one word. 

Galeotti observea that he was unable to detorraino whether the inscription 
is the name PhoeUon, in the singular, or Phachtiorum, genitive plural, 
denoting two or more persons bearing the name of a family. 

By Mr. E. Greatss.— Three specimens of the enameled work of 
Limoges, consisting of a circular flaque, the portrait of some personage of 
note at the period ; it bears the motto Plus ny accords : a dish painted by 
Suzanne Courtois, and a remarkable oblong plaque, representinir the 
Entombment of Our Lord. ^ 

By Brig.-General Lbfuoy, R.A.—A remarkable iron shield and a head¬ 
piece, lately presented to the Museum of Artillery, at Woolwich, by Mr. 
J. Drummond Hay, by whom tliey had been rescued from a large store of 
armour that existed some thirty years since in a vault of tho Castle at 
Tangiers, and of which information had been given by Mr. W. Vernon. 
The armour had subsequeutly been removed by the officials of iho Bey and 
unfortunately destroyed or lost. The Very Rev. Canon Rock observed that 
m a painting at Granada the Moslem knights appear bearing shields pre¬ 
cisely similar to that exhibited. He stated that, about 1838, he had 
obtained at Tangiers a shield, a breast-plate, and a skull-cap from the 
boa^ of armour in the Castle ; the shield was heart-shaped, with a broad 
band down tho middle, and two wide bosses with rings, one on either side 
from which were suspended tasseled cords. Tho shield appeared to have 
been covered with rod tissue. On bis return to Spain Dr. Rook visited 
Granada ; he noUced with some surprise at the high altar of tho cathedral 
numerous figures of the Moslems wearing such head-pieces with while 
turbans them, and wiUi shields of precisely the same fasluon as that 

eihibited. Tho retablo of tho altar—a remarkablo sculpture in wood 
colored—represents in its lower division tlio capture of Granada from tho 
Moors. Thore was at Alton Towers a hoart-sUped shield simUar to that 
now at Woolwich; it was presented to the late Earl of Shrewsbury by 
Canon Rock, but wo have been unable to ascertain whore it is now 
preserved. 

By Capt. E. Hoarb.—A silver seal of tho sixteenth century, long pro- 
served by his family, and engraved with their arms—a two-headed eagle 
displayed within a bordure engi-ailed: tho initials E. H. and tho date 1517 
are mtroduced in tho field. 


iMPmsioxs OP Medieval Seals—B y Dr. Kbxdhick, M.D.-Serics of 
Msts from tho Imperial hull<B aurece. These remarkable seals have been 
described by wnters on Spliragistic art, especially by Thulcmarius, iu his 

if Al ^724, where moy be found figured 

the bu la of the Emperor Charles IV. Tho collection of casts exhibited had 
lately been obtained from Franefort j it comprised obverses and reverses of 
t^ golden buIUofFredenc 11. (1218-50). Rudolph L. Louis IV.. Charles 

’ I-* Ferdinand I., Maximilian 11., 

Matthias, Francis I., and Leopold II. (179CL92). 
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Ik aceordanec with the dcaire for somo memorial of tlio meetings of tho 
Institute in London, it is proposed to publish a scleeUon of memoirs read 
on that occasion that appear of special value, in illustration of the Antiqui* 
tics or tho Annals of the Metropolis. A volume, comprising the chief 
“ Contributions towards the History of Old London,” is announced by Mr. 
Murray os in forward preparation ; it will range with the Journal and pub¬ 
lications of the Society. The Desn of Westminster contributes an Intro¬ 
ductory Lisconrso, as President of the Historical Section; and Mr. Beresford 
Hope, M.P., President in tho Architectural Section, will give his inougursl 
address, bearing specially on the chief architectural features of the metropolis, 
ancient and modem. Professor Westmocott, B.A., gives a critioal disser¬ 
tation on Medittval Sculpture, as cxemplided in Westminster Abbey ; and 
it is hoped that Mr. Scott, R.A., will take, os hia subject, the recently- 
developed features of tho ChoDte^House. Amongst other memoirs selected 
for Mr. Murray’s promised volume will be tho elaborately illustrated Archi¬ 
tectural History of tho Tower of London W Mr. Q. T. Clarke and a Dis¬ 
course on its Historical Association by Mr. Hepworth Dixon, F.S.A. Mr. 
Poss gives the Legal History of Westminster Hall; Mr. Burtt has taken a 
subject which he cannot fail to invest with interest—the Historical Treasures 
preserved in the Public Record Office. A Memoir on London, during the 
stirring events of the times of Stephen, is supplied by tho Rev. J. R. Green ; 
and a valuable contribution to the annals of art in the metropolis is pro¬ 
mised by Mr. Soharf, relating to the Royal Picture Gallenes, and tho 
vicissitudes that they have undergone. 

The first portion of the great paleographic undertaking by Professor 
Stephens of Copenhagen, and lately pubrisbed there, has been received in 
this country. The work will comprise the old Northern Runic Monuments 
of England and Scandinavia, represented with tlie most scrupulous accu¬ 
racy. Tho first part, consisting of about 150 plates in folio (with 362 pp. 
of letterpress) may now be obtained from Mr. Russell Smith, Soho Square ; 
price £2. lOt. 

^Ve would recommend to our readers the translation of tho work by the 
lato Director of tho FIcosborg Museum, Conrad Engeihardt, a coUodtion to 
which we formerly invited attention. It is entitled ** Denmark in ihd Early 
Iron Age, illustratod by discoveries in the Peat-mosses of Slesvig.” Tho 
volume, in royal 4to, price 31<. 6tl., recently published by Messrs. Wil¬ 
liams and Norgate, is largely enriched witli engravings and maps. 

Mr. Henry Shaw, F.S.A., whose tasteful reproductions of illuminated 
ornaments, the dresses and decorations of the Middle Ages, are so justly 
admired, announces a Haudbook of the Art of Illumination ns practised in 
Mediseval times, with a description also of metals, pigments and processes 
employed. The volume will contain sixteen plates selected from tho choicest 
examples of English, Flemish, French, German and Italian Art, from tho 
ninth to the sixteenth century. Specimens of the plates may bo seen at 
the residence of tho outbor, 103, Southampton Row. 
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THE CAMPAIGN OF AXTLHS PLAUTIUS.* 

By EDWIN OUKST. LL.D., KuUr of OobtU ud Cnhac OoUi««» Oomltldc*. 

Before we can discuss with advantage the campaign of 
Aulus Plautius in Britain, it will be necessary to settle, or at 
least endeavour to settle, certain vexed questions which have 
much troubled our English antiquaries. The first of these 
relates to the place where Casar crossed the Thames. Caesar 
tells us (B. G. v. 11) that "the river called Tamesis divided 
the country of Cassivelaunus from the maritime states about 
eighty miles from the sea; ” and, in another passage 
(B. G. v. 18), that "he led his army unto the river Tamesis 
to the country of Cassivelaunus. The river was passable on 
foot only at one place, and that with diflSculty. When he came 
there, he observed that there were large bodies of the enemy 
drawn up on the opposite bank. The bank, also, was defended 
with sharpened stages fixed in front, and stakes of the like kind 
were fixed below under water, and concealed by the river. 
Having learnt thus much from the prisoners and deserters, 
Cffisar sent forward the cavalry and immediately ordered the 
legions to follow them ; but the soldiers went at such a pace 
and with such an impetus, though they had only the head 
above water, that the enemy coula not resist the impetus of 
the legions and the cavalry, but deserted the bank and took 
to flight." 

According to Orosius, "nearly the whole ford under 
water” was covered with the sties; and Bede, when he 
copies the statement, adds (H. E. i. 2), “ The remains of the 

> Tbit disdoarw wu deliTared la tba Arehft«>1c>gical I&aUtQta in LondoD, July 
SaetioD of Hiatory at the Heetiog of the Itt, 1868. 
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stakes are to be seen there to this very d<Y (usgue Jiodie) ; 
and it appears, upon inspection {inspcciantwus), that each of 
them vras as thick as a man’s thigh, and that they were 
covered (circ»mfus<s) with lead, and fixed immovably in the 
depths of the river.” Bede never saw the Thames ; but it is 
not difficult to point out the man from whom he derived the 
information he has handed down to us. In the opening of 
his Ecclesiastical History he acknowledges his litci*ary obliga¬ 
tions to a London priest named Nothelm. Nothelm \yas a 
Londoner born, and died Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
there can bo little doubt he was Bede’s informant. It 
appears, therefore, that in Bede’s time, that is, seven or eight 
centuries after Cjesar’s invasion, there was some place on the 
Thames where the bottom of the river was covered with 
stakes, and which educated men, who must have been well 
acquainted with the river and its neighbourhood, cousidered 
to be the place where Catsar crossed it. 

Camden was the first of our modern antiquaries to direct 
attention to this subject. He lighted on a place near Walton 
called “Coway Stakes,” and as it was “ about eighty miles from 
the sea," and as he found there stakes driven into the bed of 
the river, he fixed upon it unhesitatingly as the place wljere 
Coesar crossed the Thames. It is probable that many of the 
stakes had been removed even before Camden’s time, owing 
to the requirements of the navigation ; but a considerable 
number of them were, no doubt, remaining when Gale visited 
the place in 1734. He tells us (Arch. i. 183), “As to the wood 
of the stakes, it proves its own antiquity, being, by its long 
duration under water, so consolidated as to resemble ebony, 
and will admit of a polish, and not in the least rotted. It is 
evident from the exterior grain of the wood that the stakes 
were the entire bodies of young oak trees, there not being 
the least appearance of any tool to be seen upon the whole 
circumference, and if we allow in our calculation for the 
gradual increase of growth towards its end where fixed in 
the river, the stake, I think, will exactly answer the thick¬ 
ness of a man’s thigh, as described by Bede; but whether 
they were soldered with lead at the end fixed in the bottom 
of the river is a particular I could not learn : but the last 
part of Bede’s description is certainly just, that they are un- 
movable, and remain so to this day.” 

At present, when a pile is driven into the bed of a river, it 
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is shod with iron, and also has its upper end strengthened with 
bands of iron, to prevent its splitting. The stakes could 
liardly have been shod with so soft a metal as lead; but as 
iron was costly (ejtis exigua esi copifl, B. G. v. 12), and lead 
was produced even at that early period in great abundance, 
the latter metal may have been used to wrap round the 
stakes, to give them greater stiffness. The uppermost plates 
of lead must have been removed when the stakes wei^e 


sharpened, and the rest may have been stripped off in later 
times by tlie fishermen. 

Hitherto there had been a pretty general agreement 
among our antiquaries as to the locality of Caesar’s ford. 
But, soon after Gale’s visit, Daines Barrington went to Co way, 
and thought he had discovered a “decisive proof” that the 
opinions prevalent on this subject wore erroneous. A fisher¬ 
man, who “ had been employed by some gentlemen to take 
up the stakes at that place,” told him that the stakes wore 
ranged across the rmer, and, consequently, not in a position 
to oppose a!»y impediment to Caesar’s passage. He refused 
therefore to consider them to be the stakes referred to by 


Caesar, and suggested that they might be the remains of 
some fishing weir. At the beginning of the present century, 
Bray, the editor of Manning’s " History of Surrey,” paid a 
visit to Cowa 3 % and was told that the stakes were ranged 
across the river in ttco rows^ some nine feet apart. The 
fisherman, his informant, had weighed several of the stakes, 
each as thick as his thigh and shod with iron, and sold them 
for half-a-guinea a piece to a foolish antiquary. Only one 
stake was then remaining. Bray seems to have been half 
inclined to adopt the fisheiman’s notion, that the stakes* 
were the remains of a bridge.* 

All this conflict of opinion appears to have arisen from a 
false assumption. Our antiquaries assume that tbe stakes were 
fixed in the bed of the river merely to prevent Ciesar’s passage. 
I believe them to have been fixed there for a very different 


purpose, years before Ctesai* came into the island. I think 
the stakes formed part of what may be called a fortified ford, 
and were distributed so as to stop all transit over the river, 


* Manniag utd Bray, History of Sur- Joum. toL xtL p. 20^ 
rey toI ii p. 759. A “Coway Stoke” another, inpoesessxon of the late Bari of 
is preserved in the British Museum. It Shrewsbury, is described, 
was ohtainod In 1777, as noticed Arch. 
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save along a narrow passage, wliict would bring the passen¬ 
ger directly under the command of the watch, stationed on 
the northern bank to guard the ford and to receive the toll. 
The shallow at Coway was probably of considerable extent, 
and through its whole length must have extended the line of 
stakes which Csesar observed on the northern bank. But 
there must also have been two other lines of stakes across 
the river to mark out and define the passage. The remain¬ 
ing portion of the shallow was, no doubt, covered with the 
short stakes that were “concealed by the river.’’ These 
contrivances agree with the means of defence which we know 
were adopted in other instances. There are ancient strong¬ 
holds in Ireland, the front of which still bristles over with 
jagged pieces of rock fixed in the ground, evidently for the 
purpose of impeding the advance of an assailaut. 

That such was really the disposition of the stakes may, I 
think, be gathered, not only from the reports of the fisher¬ 
men, but also from Cmsar’s narrative. Wlien he saw the 
Britons ranged along the northern bank with the stakes in 
front of them, he ordered the cavalry to pass the river, and 
the legions to follow them. How could either cavalry or 
infantry cross the river if the stakes were ranged as our 
antiquaries assume them to have been ? The passage could 
have been effected only by a miracle. 

The Emperor of the French has seen the difficulty, and 
endeavours to meet it. He supposes that Cmsar sent tho 
cavalry across the river at some place, either above or below 
the ford, to take the Britons in flank, and that the soldiers 
then removed the stakes, when the legions hurried across the 
Tiver in tho way described by Csesar. As the river was 
fordable " only at one place,” the cavalry, on this hypothesis, 
must have swum the river. But to swim cavalry over such a 
river as the Thames is not a military operation of every day’s 
occurrence. Can we suppose, if it really took place, that 
Cssar would have made no allusion to it ? Besides, what 
were the Britons doing while the Roman soldiera were re¬ 
moving the stakes in front of them t It is clear they did not 
break till the legions reached them. Ccesar says not a word 
about taking tlie Britons in flank, nor about removing the 
stakes. The whole is mere hypothesis—hypothesis not only 
unsupported by Csesar’s narrative, but, as it appears to me, 
inconsistent with it When he had sent the cavalry across 
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the river, he ordered the legions subsegui** I submit that 
this means to follow immediately after, or, in other words, in 
company with the cavalry. The employment of the two arms 
together seems to have been one of Caesar’s favourite tactics, 
and, in describing it, he sometimes uses the very same phrase 
as on the present occasion, e. . 9 ., when describing his pursuit 
of the Belg® (B. G. ii. 11). There can be little doubt tliat 
Ca 3 sar*s attack was made in front, and that the enemy’s 
position was earned by what, in modern military language, is 
called “ a rush.” It was a daring attempt, and not without 
its peril; but Cmsar well knew the men he commanded, and 
he was successful. 

The Emperor sent over engineer officers to examine the 
present state of tho river near Coway. They reported that 
there was no ford at Coway, but that there were several fords 
to the eastsvard—a piece of information which had been long 
familiarly known to English antiquaries. The Emperor reasons 
thus : the tide ends at Teddington—the name of which lie 
tells us means Tide-end town—and as Cseaar would hardly 
select a spot for crossing tho river where he might be inter¬ 
rupted by the tide, he must have passed it west of Tedding¬ 
ton. Of the various fords between Teddington and Coway, 
the Emperor selects the one at Sunbury as being, in his 
judgment, the most convenient. 

The fallacy which runs through this reasoning is a patent 
one. The Emperor reasons from the present to the past 
without taking any note of the changes that have occurred 
during 2,000 years. In the time of Ciesar the river ran 
from the high levels of Gloucestershire and Oxfordshire to 
the sea—uninterruptedly. Now^ from Teddington westward 
it is a canal, crossed every two or three miles by weirs and 
locks; in short, a mere string of pounded waters rising step 
above step till they reach the high levels of which we have 
been speaking. The tide comes up to Teddington Lock, and 
there, of course, it ends ; but as the lock did not exist in the 
time of Caesar, any inference drawn from the fact that the 
tide now ends there, is beside the question. How can we 
argue from the present artihcial state of the river to its state 
in the time of Caesar ? Ite scour must be different, its 
deposits must be different—to say nothing of the dredging 
machine, which has been at work year by year from a period 
antecedent even to the construction of the locks. The river 
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now falls over a weir in a cascade some six feet high, hurries 
along for a mile or so with a strong current, and then 
gradually slackens its pace till balf-a-mile or three-quarters 
of a mile before the next weir it becomes a pond, with hardly 
a ripple on its surface. It then tumbles over the weir, and 
the process is repeated. The consequence is, that the silt 
and gravel beneath each weir are torn up, can*iod down by the 
current, and deposited in th.e still water, so that before 
each weir there is a tendency to form a shallow, over which 
in one or more places a man may, in certain states of the 
river, wade across it. These are the fords which the French 
engineer officers have brought under tho notice of the 
Emperor. Tho shallow at Sunbury is a mere consequence 
of Sunbury weir. Ueinove the weir, and Caesar’s ford at 
Sunbury would be swept away in a twelvemonth by the 
natural scour of the river. 

I have argued that the fords noticed by the French officers 
have been produced entirely by the present artificial condi¬ 
tions of the river. But there is one shallow which is due to 
a very different agency, to causes, indeed, which must have 
been in operation even as early as the time of Caesar. A 
Bpring-tide, when backed by an east wind, comes up to Ted- 
dingtoD Lock iu great force, and sometimes rises above the 
weir and sweeps up the river to the next lock. The conse¬ 
quence is an accumulation of silt and gravel in front of Ted- 
dingtOD Lock, which is a serious impediment to tho naviga¬ 
tion, and on which barges may sometimes bo seen aground 
for days together before they can enter the lock. I think it 
probable tliat when the river was in its natural state, tlicse 
spring-tides ran up the river eight or nine miles further—in 
other words, to Coway; and that the deposit which they 
now leave at Teddiugton then contributed to form the shallow 
over which Caesar passed. This is, of course, mere conjec¬ 
ture; but I submit it as a reasonable one. 

There is one means of arriving at a conclusion on this 
much-vexed question which has hitherto been neglected—I 
mean the topography of the Thames valle^'. When we find 
a village or hamlet on the banks of a stream bearing a name 
which ends in the word fm'd, we may infer with certainty 
that, at tlie time the name was giten, there was a ford in the 
neighbourhood of such village or hiimlet. Such names are 
frequent on the upper Thames, eg., Oxford, Shillingford, 
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Wallingford, Moulsford, &c., and even in the forest district 
round Marlow we have Hurlyford; but from Hurlyford to 
the sea, a distance of nearly 100 miles, taking into account 
the windings of the river, there is but one place on the banks 
of the Thames bearing a name which indicates a ford over it. 
This solitary place is Halliford, at the Coway stakes. Caesar 
says there was but one ford on the Thames—meaning, of 
course, the lower Thames, with which alone he was acquainted, 
and we now have but one place on its banks the name of 
which points to the existence of a ford. Our topography is 
in perfect agreement witli his statement; and, to my mind, 
tins coincidence is almost decisive of the question. 

In this inquiry it is well to keep in miud the distinction 
between a ford which is passable under the ordinary eircum- 
stances of the river, and a shallow which can only be crossed 
under circumstances that are special and extraordinary. 
There are shallows on the Thames, some of them lying east 
of Teddington, which certain fishermen will tell you can be 
waded over, while others will as stoutly deny that such is 
the case. I think it pi-obablo that in seasons of drought, 
or at low ebb with the wind in a particular quarter, men 
may have passed over these shallows. In the year 1016 
Edmund Ironside twice led his forces over the Thames at 
Brentford; and there ai-e antiquaries who, coupling this fact 
with the indications of a ford furnished by the name of 
Brentford, have infeired that there was once a ford over the 
Thames at that place. But the name of Brentford had no 
reference to a ford over the Thames ; it certainly designated 
the ford over the Brent by which Ihe Koinan Road from 
London to Staines crossed the latter river. Edmund’s pas¬ 
sage of the Thames must have beeu attended with great 
peril, for we are told in the cUrouicle that “ there was great 
loss of English folk by drowmng,owing to their own careless¬ 
ness.” We can readily understand that the silt brought up 
by the spring-tides would leave deposits behind it in the 
bights of the river and also in the tails of the several eyots” 
—some of which, by-the-by, lie off Brentford—and when 
the scour of the liver was weakened by the erection of a 
bridge at LondoTi, these deposits would naturally tend to 
form shallows. Little is known of the bridge which spanned 
the river in the eleventh century, but we may assume that 
like its successor it rested upon huge substructions, and con- 
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Boquently that its action on the tides and the scour of the 
river was very similar to that of Old London Bridge. The 
reader will hardly need to he reminded how the old bridge 
dammed back the water at ebb of tide, and how greatly 
the scour of the river was increased when tliis impediment 
was removed. But there are probably few that have 
troubled themselves to inquire how far the effects resulting 
from the altered conditions of the river extended. If my 
information can be relied on, and I think it trustworthy, 
these effects were more or less felt as high up the river as 
Teddington. In Caesar’s time, before London bridges were 
thought of, or Loudon itself existed, I believe the down¬ 
ward current swept every obstruction before it from the 
Coway stakes to the Nore. 

1 must now briefly call attention to the distnets which 
Homan geographers recognised in this part of Britain, or 
rather, I should say, which Ptolemy recognised, for he is our 
great authority on the subject. Cantium may be said, 
speaking roughly, to be represented by our modern Kent, 
and the country of the Trinobantes, which had for its capital 
Colchester {Camulodunwn\ by our modern Essex. West of 
the Trinobantes were a people whom our antiquaries call the 
Catyeucblani. I have no doubt this is a blundered name. 
It is only used by Ptolemy, and by him only on one occasion. 
Dion calls the people the Kataoucllanoi, and in a Cumberland 
inscription they &ve called the Catuvellauni. Catuvellauni 
is merely the Latin form of the Greek name Kataoucllanoi; 
and I shall henceforth give this very important tribe the 
name of Catuvellauni. Their principal town was Veiulam. 
South of the river were the Atrebates, with Silchester for 
their capital, and further west were two other tribes—the 
Dobuni, whose principal town was Cirencester, and the Belgse 

f roper, two of whose towns were Old Sarum and Winchester. 

call the last tribe the Belgm proper, to prevent any false 
inference. The Atrebates were just as much a Belgic race 
as the Belgse proper; and the same may be said of the 
Catuvellauni and of the different tribes who ruled in Kent. 
The people of Winchester and Old Sarum may have been 
called tlie Belgse specially, because they were the earliest 
settlement of that race in Britain. 

To trace the boundaries of these different tribes is a ques¬ 
tion of great difficulty, but of still greater interest. On the 
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norfcheru borders of Middlesex is an earthwork, called by the 
peasantry of the neighbourhood the Grimesditcli. It runs 
for about two miles to the North-Western Railway, and frag¬ 
ments of it may be found west of the line. Its ditch is to 
the south, and it must, therefore, have been a boundary of 
the CatuvellauuL It appears to have reached the woodland 
which once seems to have shut in the Colne valley on the 
east, and in the other direction I have little doubt that it 
was connected with the earthworks which surrounded the 
British town of Sulloniacse (Brockley Hill). But the whole 
face of the country in that neighbourhood has been long 
since torn up for brick-earth, and the dyke has conse¬ 
quently disappeared. Whether it was continued east of 
SulloniacsB I cannot say. Possibly forest may have filled the 
whole space between the Lea and Sulloniacm ; at least, this 
is the only explanation I can give of the curious turn which 
the Koman road makes at Tyburn. I would then draw the 
boundary line of the Catuvellauni from Brockley Hill along 
the Grimesditch to the woodland, down the woodland to the 
Brent, and so down the Brent to the Thames. 

As the western boundary of the Trinobantes was un¬ 
doubtedly the marshy valley of the Lea, the question natu¬ 
rally arises, what became of the district between the Lea 
and the Brent. Here we have the larger part of the metro¬ 
politan county unaccounted for. 1 believe this district, whose 
market value at the present time is greater than that of any 
other district of similar extent in the world, was, in the early 
times of which we are now speaking, merely a march of the 
Catuvellauni, a common through which ran a wide trackway, 
but in which was neither town, village, nor inhabited house. 
No doubt the Catuvellauni fed their cattle in the mai’ch, and 
there may have been shealings there to shelter tlieir herds¬ 
men, but house for the usual purposes of habitation I believe 
there was none. We have Caesai-’s authority for saying 
(B. G. iv. 3) that the imperfectly civilised races of that 
period prided themselves in having a belt of desolate country 
around their settlements, and I have little doubt that between 
Brockley Hill and the Thames all was wilderness, from the 
Lea to the Brent. 

The subject of these boundary dykes is so impoiianti that 
I make no apology for calling the reader’s attention to two 
others, which belonged to the Atvebates. The Roman road 
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connecting their capital, Silchester, with Old Sarum, no 
doubt was preceded by a more ancient British trackway. 
This trackway ran between two masses of forest, remains of 
which still exist; and in the opening between the forests, a 
little to the north-east of Andover, there are the remains of a 
dyke, which I have no doubt once shut in the whole 
space between the woodlands. The ditch is to the west; so 
the boundary dyke must have been raised by the Atrebates, 
and here the wayfarer from Old Sarum must have halted 
and paid the toll. The other boundary dyke has a historical 
significance, which bears directly upon the question we have 
already discussed at so much length. From the Coway 
stakes the ground rises gradually for about three niiles, and 
then dips almost precipitously into the valley of the Wey. 
On the top of the hill (St. George*s Hill) is an ancient 
British stronghold,* which commands the whole valley, and 
^ the valley certainly belonged to the Atrebates, I infer that 
it was this people that constructed the fortress. Aubrey 
tells us that ‘*a trench" went from this fortress to 
Walton, and gave that village its name. A dyke still runs 
from the ramparts towards Walton. I have traced it for 
more than one-third of the distance, and I have no doubt 
that it once reached the village, and, as Aubrey conjectured, 
gave it its name. The ditch is towards tfie rivei\ For what 
purpose could this dyke have been raised ? The only object 
for which I can conceive it was made, was to bar progress 
along the trackway which led from the Coway stakes east¬ 
ward to tho maritime states. If such were its object, we 
have another strong proof that the great means of access to 
the country of Cassivelaunus was at the spot where Camden 
placed it. 

In the country of the Catuvellauni have been found 
numerous coins bearing the name of a prince called Tascio- 
vanus, together with the name of Verulam. It has been 
inferred tliat Tasciovanus was king of the Catuvellauni, and 
that he minted money at Verulam. Some of his coins have 


''Sur 1ft Colliae do Snint-Georges 
fSuot Goojw Hill), prto do Woltou inr 
U il d'« jamaio oxUtd do Mmp." 

—Hiatoiro do Jul« Cd«iu-, ii. 191, n. 
Wben I road Uiia ooto. I b^an to four 
•‘Caaai'ft Ounp/' oa St. Qoorgo’* 
Hill, Uko 10 taanj other of our oatioaal 


monumonta, bad boos swept away in that 
auaia for ‘^improTomeata’' which has 
diatiogoiahedthelaat twenty jreara. Bat 
on a Tisit to Oatlanda I waa glad to find 
' Cauar'a Camp ” every whit oa perfect 
os on tho day when I first made ita 
acquaintance yean ago. 
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on them the inscription “ Sego.” It is supposed that this is 
an abbreviation of Segontium, which we know from Henry of 
Huntingdon was a name sometimes given to Silchester; and 
it has been conjectured that Tasciovanus conquered the 
country of the Atrebates, and minted money in their capital, 
Silchester. Coins have also been found in that district, in¬ 
scribed “ Epatkxjits, son of Tasciovanus; ” and it would thence 
appear that Tasciovanus handed down bis conquest to his son 
Epaticcus. In Essex vast numbers of coins are found in¬ 
scribed with the name of “ Cukobblihus, son of Tasciovanus.” 
These coins were minted at Colchester (Camulodunum). In 
the same district wo find other coins inscribed with the name 
of Dubnovellaunus.” It has been inferred that Dubnovel- 
launus was a successor to, and perhaps a descendant of, 
Mandubratius, the prince whom Casar made King of the 
Trinobantes, and that he was expelled by Tasciovanus, or by 
lus son, CunobelinuB. On the south of the Thames also are 
found coins bearing the names of Commius, Epillus, son of 
Commius, Verica, son of Commius, and Tin or Tine (the 
name has hitherto been found only in a fragmentary state), 
sou of Commius. It has been supposed that Commius was 
the Atrebat whom C®sar sent over to Britain, where he was 
said to possess great influence. We know that he afterwards 
became a deadly enemy of the Homans, and that he fled to 
Britain to escape their vengeance. It is a reasonable conjec¬ 
ture that this Gaulish chief succeeded in establishing a prin¬ 
cipality among his countrymen, the British Atrebates, and 
that he handed down his British dominions to his sons, 
Epillus, Verica, and that other son with a fragmentaiy name, 
Tin... or Tine.... 

Dr. Birch, in deciphering the legend, “ Cuhobeunub, son 
of Tasciovanus,” led the way to the Numismatic dis¬ 
coveries on which these historical inferences maiuly rest. 
They are, to some extent, supported by the celebiated 
“Monumentum Ancyranum.” This monument mentions, 
among other kings who fled to Augustus as suppliants, two 
British princes, one named domno. bellavhts, and another 
with a mutilated name, of which only the initial “ T” can 
be made out satisfactorily. It has been supposed that Domno 
Bellaunus represents the Dubnovellaunus of the Essex coins, 
and T..the Tin ... or Tine..who appears on the 
coins as the son of Commius. There would be no difiBculty 
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in identifying Dubnovellaunus with Domnovellaunus ; but 
the division of the name domno. bbllavnts presents a 
difficulty. Perhaps the copies of the inscription may be 
fiiulty. It is very important that this portion of it should 
be copied correctly, for it bears directly upon our British 
history. 

There seems to be little doubt that the Divitiacus, King 
of the Su^iones, mentioned by Cffisar (B. G. ii. 4), first led 
into Britain the Belgic tribes which we find settled in the 
basin of the Thames. He flourished about 100 b.o. The 
Cassivelaunus who opposed Cmsar must have been descended, 
if not from the Gaulish monarch himself, at least from one 
of his officers, and Cassivelaunus may have been an ances¬ 
tor, perhaps the father, of Tasciovanus. The following 
scheme will bring at once under the reader’s eye the fami¬ 
lies which exercised lordship in the Thames valley during 
the century preceding the invasion of Aulus Plautius:_ 


Conmioa CuBirslaiinai 

\ _ 

I i i 

EplBui Vwic* Tine. TnwioTwius 


Divitiaons 

CuBirelaiinai loDAnuentiiu 


Uandubratios 


BpaUccoi 


Conobeiinut 


DubnoTolUanut 


Adxmoiut C«rAct«oiu Togoduiaaiu «t fratrea 


This scheme differs fi-om the one I exhibited at Cam- 
bridge, twelve years back, only in the addition of the name 
of Bpaticcus. The name of this British prince was. first 
made out by Mr. John Evans, the same gentleman who dis¬ 
covered, simultaneously I beUeve with Br. Birch, the name 
Dubnovellaunus. 


The invasion of Britain by Divitiacus probably took place 
aboirt 100 years B.O. Forty-five years afterwards we find 
the Oatuvellaum rapidly working their way to a supremacy 
m South Britain. The chief result of Cmsar’s inva^on was 
me check jt put upon their progress. We are told it was 
the defection of the tnbes which mainly led Cassivelaunus 
to submit, and we know he was compelled to acknowledge 
M king of the Trinobantes, Mandubratius, whom he had 
dnven into exile, and whose father, Imanuentius, ho had 
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slain. If it effected notting else, Cajsar's invasion at least 
relieved tbe weaker British tribes from the domination of 
the Catuvellauni. 

It was during the depression of the dominant tribe that 
Commius seems to have established his kingdom south of 
the Thames. When the Atrebates made their boundary 
dyke from St. George*s Hill to the river, it is clear they 
must have been in a condition to hold their own against 
their encroaching neighbours. But before half a century 
had passed, the tide of conquest was flowing in its old 
channel, and we find the Catuvellauni driving the suc¬ 
cessor of Mandubratius from Essex, and the descendants 
of Commius from the southern bank of the Thames. 
Everything seemed- to intimate that they were about 
to found a great monarchy in Britain, when the Eoman 
eagles again made their appearance, and the petty for¬ 
tunes of an obscure British tribe yielded before a mightier 
destiny. 

The campaign of Aulus Plautius, though in its results, 
perhaps, the most important that has taken place in Britain, 
has seldom engaged tbe attention of our historians. For 
our knowledge of its incidents we must chiefly rely on Dion 
Cassius. " One Bericus,*’ we are told, induced Claudius to 
undertake the enterprise; and it has been conjectured that 
this Bericus was the '* Verica, son of Commius,” whow 
name appears on coins that are occasionally picked up in 
Surrey. If such be the case, Bericus must have been an 
aged man when he fled to Claudius. Plautius was the gene¬ 
ral selected to conduct the expedition, and a great force was 
brought together in Gaul to invade the island. But when 
the troops were assembled for embarkation, they declared 
that Biitain lay beyond the limits of the known world, and 
refused to proceed. Narcissus, the Emperor’s favourite 
freedman, was sent from Kome to pacify them, and on his 
arrival was grossly insulted by the soldiery. With the ca¬ 
price, however, which sometimes seizes on large bodies of 
men, they at the same time declared their readiness to fol¬ 
low their general, embarked on board the vessels, and sailed 
for Britain. 

This expedition sailed in the year 43, and Caractacus 
was captured in the year 50. As to these dates there can 
be no doubt. But Tacitus tells us (Ann. xii. 36) that Ca- 
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ractacus was captured “ in tlie ninth year after the war 
began in Britain." It is probable that the troops had assem¬ 
bled, and all friendly relations between Britain and the 
Continent had ceased some time in the year 42, and that 
Tacitus considered the war to have commenced in that 
year, though this hypothesis will not account for the words 
“in Britain.” Tlie mutiny of the soldiers may have delayed 
the expedition till after -winter, and it probably sailed early 
in the Mowing spring. From incidental notices that occur 
in Tacitus, it would seem that four legions were engaged in 
the early operations of the war, namely, tlie 2nd, the 9th, 
the 14th, and the 20th. They came with their auxiliaries 
(Agric. 10) and their cavalry, so that the force which 
Plautius led into Britain could not be much less than 
50,000 men. He had under him, in subordinate commands, 
Vespasian, his brother Flavius Sabinus, a man of almost 
equal merit, and a veteran officer named Cneius Osidius 
Gota. The fleet, no doubt, sailed from Boulogne, from 
which we know that Claudius sailed a few months later. 
Boulogne was the terminus of the celebrated highway 
which, half a century before, Agrippa had carried across 
Gaul, and this circumstance alone would be sufficient to 
estabb'sh it as the “ Portus Britannicus,” *. e. as the prin¬ 
cipal means of communication with the island. Having in 
nund, probably, Ciesar’s disappointment at Dover, Plautius 
divided his force into three bodies, to prevent the mischiefs 
which might result from a check, if all passed over to¬ 
gether. There can be little doubt that the three points to 
which the fleet directed its course were the three little ports 
on the Kentish coast, which we know the Romans chiefly 
used in their journeys to theContinent, namely, Hythe, Dover, 
and Kichborough. The first and last of these are now silted 
up, but Dover still maintains its place as one of our chief 
ports of embarkation for the Continent. The Romans met 
with no opposition on their landing. Britain had been often 
threatened since the days of Cajsar, but never attacked. 
Augustus, it is well known, entertained thoughts of invading 
it, and Caligula assembled an array for the purpose, but 
the Britons received damage from neither. When, there¬ 
fore, they heard that the army of Plautius had refused to 
obey its officers, they seem to have considered the danger 
as past, and to have discontinued their preparations for 
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defence. When the storm at last burst upon them, the 
petty chiefs of Kent appear to have sought refuge in their 
woods and marshes, and Plautius had to penetrate deeply 
into the country before he could find the opponents he was 
in search of. The following is Dion’s account of his move¬ 
ments :— 

“ Plautius had much trouble in searching for them; but 
when at last he found them—they were not independent, 
but subject to different kings—he defeated first Karatakos 
and afterwards Togodoumnos, the sons of Kunobelinos, who 
himself was dead. When they took to flight, he won over 
by agreement a certain portion of the Bodounoi, whom they 
that are called the Kataouellanoi had under their dominion; 
and from thence, having left a garrison behind them, they 
advanced further. When they had come to a certain river, 
which the barbarians did not think the Romans could pass 
without a bridge, and on that account were encamped on 
the opposite bank somewhat carelessly, he sends forward the 
Keltoi, whose custom it is to swim, with their arms, even over 
the most rapid rivers ; and they having thus fallen on their 
opponents unexpectedly, though they hit none of the men, 
and only wounded the horses that drew the chariots, yet as 
these were thus thrown into confusion, the riders could no 
longer be sure of their safety. He sent over also Flavius 
Vespasianus, the same who afterwards obtained the supreme 
power, and his brother Sabinus, who served under him as 
heutenant, and so they also, having somewhere passed the 
river, slew many of the barbarians, who were not expecting 
them. The rest, however, did not fly; but on the following 
day, having again come to an engagement, they contended 
on almost equal terms, till Cneius Osidius Geta, after run¬ 
ning the risk of being captured, so thoroughly defeated 
them that he obtained triumphal honours, though he had 
never been Consul. The Britons having withdrawn them¬ 
selves thence to the river Thames where it empties itself 
into the ocean, and at flow of tide forms a lake, and having 
easily passed it, as being well acquainted with such parts as 
were firm and easy of passage, the Romans followed them, 
but on this occasion failed in their object. The Keltoi, 
however, having again swum over, and certain others having 
passed over by a bridge a little higher up, engaged them 
on several sides at once, and cut off many of them, but 
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following the rest heedlessly, they fell into difficult marshes, 
and lost many of their men. On this account, therefore, 
and because the Britons did not give in, even though Togo- 
doumnos had perished, but the rather conspired together 
to revenge him, Plautius became alarmed and advanced no 
further. But his present acquisitions he made secure with 
a guard, and sent for Claudius, for so it was ordered him if 
any particular difficulty arose, and great provision had been 
made for the expedition, of other things as well as of ele¬ 
phants. When the news arrived, Claudius . . . crossing over 
into Britain, joined the army that was awaiting him on the 
Thames, and having taken the command, passed over it, 
and coming to blows with the barbarians, who were con¬ 
centrated to oppose his advance, he conquered them in a 
battle, and took Kamoulodunum, the royal residence of 
Kunobelinos. Afterwards he brought many over, some by 
agreement, others by force, &c., and taking from them their 
arms, he placed them under Plautius, and ordered him to 
bring the remainder under subjection. He himself hurried 
to Rome, having first sent news of his victory by the hands 
of his sons-iu-law, Magnus and Silanus.” 

Camden supposes that the term Bodounoi, or Boduni, to 
give the Mu equivalent, was another name for the people 
called Bobuni, and he endeavours to show etymologically that 
the two phrases, Boduni and Dobuni, have the same significa¬ 
tion. Other antiquaries consider the phrase Boduni, which 
only occurs in this passage of Dion, to be a clerical blunder 
for Dobuni; and I confess I think their view of the subject 
to bo the more reasonable one. In either case tlie same 
people are meant, and the general direction of the Roman 
march is clearly indicated. Where the two battles took 
place which were fought before the Romans reached the 
Dobuni we do not know. The Britons seem to have aban¬ 
doned Kent without a struggle; but we may conjecture that 
they would not yield up the district of the Atrebates without 
a battle, and that they would risk a second to save the coxmt- 
less herds of cattle which must have been pasturing along 
the upper Thames, in the country of the Dobuni, The 
Romans, on leaving Silchestcr, may have marched over the 
Marlborough Downs towards Cirencester—under the names 
of these Roman stations I wish to indicate the British towns 
they supplanted—and on the chalk hills leading down into 
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the vaJley, Togodoumnus may hare met them. After his 
defeat, the Dobuui were not unwilling to exchange the yoke 
of the Catuvellauni for that of the Romans, and entered into 
an alliance with Plautius. The Roman general was 160 
miles distant from his ships, and the advantages he derived 
from making the rich country round Cirencester a new base 
of operations are sufficiently obvious. From Cirencester he 
seems to have marched in search of his enemy down the 
valley of the Thames, and probably along the Icknield Way. 
Tills British trackway would lead him to Wallingford ; and 
here, I believe, was fought the great battle of the campaign. 

After losing the districts inhabited by the Atrebates and 
the Dobimi, the British princes would naturally do their 
utmost to save from invasion the land which gave rise to 
their family, and which must have constituted the main 
clement of their power. The country of tlie Catuvellauni 
lay, as it were, astride on the woodlands which stretch uoiiU 
of the Thames within the Chiltern. Its three principal 
thoroughfares were those known in later times as the WatUug 
Street, the Akeman Street, and the Icknield Way. The 
Watliug Street rau from the fords over the Severn near 
Wroxeter to the fords over the Lea at Stratford, and con¬ 
nected western Britain with the country of the Trinobaiites, 
our modern Kssex. Akeman Street came from Bath, and, 
passing into the London basin by the gap at Tring, joined 
the Watliug Street at Vcnilam. The Icknield Way came 
from Suffolk, and ran along the chalk hills of the Chiltern 
across the other two trackways, coasting the vales of Bucking¬ 
ham and Aylesbury, which were, no doubt, tbo richest por¬ 
tions of the district. It seems to have crossed the river at 
Wallingford, and to have run into tlie vale of White Hoi*se, 
for a road in that neighbourhood is expressly called the 
Iccnhilde Wag in a charter of tlie tenth century. For move 
than a thousand years the ford at Wallingford was recognised 
as the chief pass on the river. It was at this place that the 
Conqueror crossed the Thames, and following tlie Icknield 
Way to Tring turned his steps thence to St. Albans (Verulam), 
and so descended upon his prey—London. At this pass, 
barring access to the rich country in their rear, the Bntons 
took their stand. The fords in front of them were pi-obably 
fortihed, for it is said that when Shillingford Bridge was 
built beams and piles were taken from the bed of the river. 
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Witt guards to ^vatch these fords, the Britons might not 
unreasonably consider themselves secure. 

The daring act of the auxiliaries in swimming the river 
must first have shown Caractacus—for he, no doubt, was the 
British commander—how much he had miscalculated. In 
the confusion that followed, Vespasian seems to have forced 
his way over the ford at Walliii^ord. Here a passage had 
no doubt been left to accommodate the traffic that passed 
along the Icknield Way, though the fords at Shillingford and 
Moulsford may have been rendered altogether impassable. 
The Romans made good their passage of the Thames; but 
the Britons did not fly, and how desperate was the next day’s 
engagement appeal's irom the account which Dion has handed 
down to us. The Britons withdrew their shattered forces 
along the same route that was followed by William a thousand 
years afterwards. They were too disheartened to make an 
attempt to save Verulam, but continued their retreat till 
they had crossed the Lea and placed the Essex marshes 
between them aud their pursuers. 

I have relied for these results chiefly on critical inference. 
But they are so obvious that they have been partially adopted, 
though not critically worked out, by other antiquaries; for 
instance, by Gough (Gough’s “ Camden," i. 30), and by Sir 
Richard C. Hoave. (Vide lutr. to Qir. Cambr.) I think, 
however, there is something like authority for the sketch I 
have given, though it may require some little introduction to 
lay the authority on which I rely clearly before the reader. 

Welsh legends, as handed down to us in the Triads, alto¬ 
gether ignore tlio conquests of Plautius. He disappear 
amid the glory which encircles the name of C®sar, and to tlie 
• latter alone is attributed the Roman conquest of Britain. 
This tendency to melt into one the two invasions of Britain 
arose, I believe, from the loose, confused, and wliat may be 
oven termed tlie blundered statements wliich are met with in 
the classical writers. Orosius never mentions the name ol 
Plautius ; and though he refers to the expedition of Claudius, 
it is done in such a way that the reader might suppose he 
went to Britain merely to repress some casual disturbances in 
the island. When Polyrenus tells us that Caesar employed 
elephants to force his way over the Thames, every critical 
readerthere must be some mistake ; and when we find 
that Claudius did actually employ elephants in his advance 
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Upon Colchester, we cannot help suspecting that Polyainus 
has assigned to the fii’st invasion an event which ically took 
place in the second. Again, when Orosius states that Ctosar 
sailed to Bntaiu in early spiing (prtwao tere)^ we see at once 
there is a blunder. We know tLit Csesar sailed on his first 
expedition in the autumn, and on his second in the height of 
summer ; but as we liave reason to believe that Plautius did 
really sail '{yiimo tere, we may reasonably conclude that the 
careless compiler somewhere found tlio statement that “ the 
British expedition” sailed pvimo vere, and concluded that 
Ca58ai'’s expedition was refened to. 

Alfred translated Orosius, and it is curious to see how he 
deals with the statements of his author. He abridges, 
enlarges and altei’s them at pleasure, not under the guidance 
of auy critical discrimination, but merely in the exercise of 
that freedom which the usage of the time allowed to a trans' 
lator. It is well he took this view of his duty, for it enables 
ns to form some estimate of the knowledge he had acquired 
on the various subjects ho deals with. The following is his 
account of tho Conquest of Britain :— 

“ After that he (Csesar) had conquered them (the Gain), 
he went to the island Bryttanie and fought with tho Brits, 
and was put to flight in the laud that is called Kentland. Soon 
afterwards he fought with the Brits again in Kentland, and 
they were put to flight. Their third fight was nigh the river 
that is called Temese, nigh the ford which is called WeUmga 
Ford. After that fight tliere submitted to him tho king and 
burgh-men that were in Cymeester, and afierwards all that 

were in the island.” -rTr ir ^ j 

Csesar we know never approached either Walhngford or 
Cirencester, - and Orosius makes not tho slightest reference 
either to the one or to the other. I can only account for their 
appearance iu Alfred’s work on the supposition that he found 
them mentioned in some Welsh chronicle, or m some Welsh 
compilation like that of Nennius. The Welsh writer ho was 
copying may have confounded the events of the second inva¬ 
sion with those of the first, and so led Cffisar along a route 
which was really traversed a century later by Aldus Plautius. 
The fact that Alfied makes the battle of Walhn^ord pre^do 
instead of follow the capture of Cirencester need not disturb 
us The entry iu the Welsh chronicle was probably much m 
the following form: “Anno—Caer Ceren taken, Fight at 
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Wallingford,” some Welsh name, of course, taking the place 
of Wallingford. Alfred, or the Welsh compiler he was copy¬ 
ing, would natui*ally suppose that the surrender of the fortress 
was a consequence of the battle, and hence the blunder. 

Wo are now brought face to face with the question which 
is the great difficulty that meets us in the present inquiry. 
The conditions of the problem we have to solve may bo stated 
as follows. The Britons in their retreat crossed the TJiaraes 
by a well-known and accustomed ford, and the Romans “ n 
little higher up,” by means of a bridge. When the Romans 
got entangled in the marshes, they retreated, and awaited the 
arrival of Claudius. Claudius joined the army “that was 
awaiting him on the Thames,” passed over it and marched to 
Colchester. The puzzling question is, whore were situated 
the ford and the bridge hero refeiTod to t My own solution 
of the difficulty is the following. When the Romans camo 
down the WatUng Street to the neighbourhood of London, 
they saw before them a wide expanse of marsh and niudbank, 
which twice every day assumed the character of an estuary, 
sufficiently large to excuse, if not to justify, the statement in 
Bion, that the river there emptied itself into the ocean. Ko 
dykes then retained the water within certain limits. One 
arm of the great wash stretched northwards, up the valley of 
the Lea, and the other westward down the valley of the 
Thames. The individual character of the rivers was lost; 
the Romans saw only one sheet of water before them, and 
they gave it the name of the river which mainly contributed 
to fonn it When they stated that they crossed the Thames, 
they merely meant that they crossed the northern arm of the 
great lake which spread out its waters before them, and on 
either hand. 

That such is the true interpretation of Dion's language is 
clear, I thiuk, from the circumstances of the case. 1 am not 
one of those who consider the Britons of this period to have 
been " barbarians” ; but that they were able to construct a 
bridge near London, over the proper Thames,—a tidal river, 
some 300 yards wide, with a difference of level at high and 
low water of nearly 20 feet,—I cannot believe. The con¬ 
struction of a bridge over the marshy valley of the Lea ma}’ 
have been within reach of their ability. The existence, also, 
of a ford over the proper Thames, at a place which can by 
any licence of language be represented as lying near the 
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mouth of the river, is beset ^vith insuperable difficulties. At 
High.'im, cast of Gravesend, are tlie remains of a causey that 
no doubt led to the ferry which we know once existed between 
Higham and East Tilbury, in Essex. Hasted suggests that 
it may have led to the ford with respect to which we are now 
speculating. Otlier antiquaiies have repeated his statement 
without the hesitation that accompanied and qualified it. It 
is a sufficient answer to say, that the river in this neighbour¬ 
hood is six fathoms deep at low water. The notion of tlierc 
having once been a ford near London has been more widely 
eutortained, and oven by men of ability ; but it appeal's to 
mo to be almost as untenable as the one wo have been dis¬ 
cussing. There is no river in the-world, the history of which, 
for the last thousand years, is so well known as that of the 
Thames near London. Wo are told that, in the reign of 
Henry the First there was so great a scarcity of water in the 
river that men waded acro-ss it westward of the Tower; and 
a similar dearth of water is recorded in the reign of Elizabeth. 
But these are exceptional cases, and are noticed by the 
chroniclers, just as they hand down to us accounts of the 
Plague, or of the Great Fii-e. If it be said that the condition 
of river may have been very different before the embank¬ 
ment was constructed on the Surrey side from what it has 
been since, I must appeal to the authority of Cesar. He 
knew the river in its natural state, and had within reach 
adequate means of acquiring knowledge on this subject To 
say nothing of other refugees and deserters, he bad in liis 
camp Mandubratius, who had lived all his life in Essex, and 
must have been acquainted with every circumstance connected 
with the river. Better authority than a statement of Cmsar 
we can hardly look for, and he tells us distinctly that the 
Thames was passable on foot only *» one place. I indulge a 
hope that I have advanced reasons sufficient to justify Cam- 
den*s decision in this matter, and which may induce the 
reader to fix the place at the Coway Stakes ; at any rate it 
is certain that it cannot be fixed in the neighbourhood of 
Loudon. If neither Dion s bridge nor his ford can be locaW 
on the Thames proper, it seems to me that wc are necessarily 
driven to place them in the neighbourhood of Stratford. 

When Plautius withdrew his soldiei-s from the marshes 
they had vainly attempted to cross, ho, no doubt, encamped 
them somewhere in the neighbourhood. I believe the place 
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was London. The name of London refers directly to the 
marehes, though I cannot here outer into ti philological argu¬ 
ment to prove the fact. At London the Roman general was 
able both to watch his enemy and to secure the conquests he 
had made, while his ships could supply him with all the 
necessaries he required. When, in the autumn of the yeai* 
43, he drew the lines of circumvallation round his camp, I 
believe he founded the present metropolis of Britain. 

The notion entertained by some antiquaries that a British 
town preceded the Roman camp, has no foundation to rest 
upon, and is inconsistent with all wo know of the early geo¬ 
graphy of this part of Britain. Such town could not have 
belonged to the Trinobantes, for it lay beyond their natural 
limits, nor to the settled district of the Catuvellauni, for then 
Casar’s statement that the Thames divided their country 
from the maritime states, " about 80 miles from the scii,” 
would be grossly inaccurate. But if we suppose that an 
uninhabited marsh-land reached from the Lea to the Brent, 
we can assign a plausible reason for the cousti*uction of the 
work called the Grimesditch, and Cfiosar's language will have 
all the accuracy that is usually characteristic of it. 
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VI B. The Second Division op the Late Iuon Aoe (prom 
ABOUT 700 TO 1000 A.D.). —TUo conclusion of the Iron age 
and of lieathenism, ■which coincides with the earliest reliable 
written information on the liistovy of the North, is the heroic 
ago of the North, particularly of Noi-way and Denmark. 
Through different stages of progress in civilisation, by con¬ 
tact with other nations, by trade, shipping, and development 
of the country’s own resources, which had early brought 
them gieat wealth and splendour without weakening their 
strength, the inhabitants of the North had been trained for 
great undertakings. Internal discord in foreim\ countries 
opened a way for conquests and the planting of great colo¬ 
nies, whereby they infused new blood in the degenerated 
races, at the same time, in spite of the strong influence of the 
Christian civilisation by which they were there surrounded, 
preserving for a long while their national characteristics and 
abilities (for insUance, their remarkable skill in ship-building), 
their habits and customs, and even their own fashion -witli 
regard to dress and arms, and their Runic alphabet, which 
was peculiar to the North, where it had supplanted the 
earliest Runes at the beginning of the period of which wo 
speak. 

^Investigations of graves both in the northern countries 
themselves and in the colonies planted by their inhabitants in 
other countries, prove that different modes of burial still ob¬ 
tained, at any rate at the beginning of this period. In some 
places the bodies were bunit according to ancient custom, and 
the remains deposited either in low tumuli of earth or ston^, 
or in small stone cists, but rarely, in regular barro\TS; in 
other places they were buried whole, and in that case they 
were deposited in large barrows, with arms, ornaments, some- 
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times even with whole ships or horses, with riding and driving 
harness, in order that the buried warrior might, as one of 
the Sagas says, “ do as he liked, and either ndo or drive to 
Valhal.” The Islandic historian, Snorro Sturleson, states that 
cremation ceased in Denmark earlier than in Norway and 
Sweden; and the experience of archseologists confirm his 
assertion. Nor is it improbable that this circumstance may 
be connected with the influence of Christianity and Christian 
mode of burial, which made themselves felt in Denmark 
earlier than farther north. There are also some noticeable 
differences between the northern kingdoms with regard to 
the objects deposited in the graves. Remains of ships, for 
instance, have several times been met with in Norway and 
Sweden, but not hitherto in ancient Danish districts, except¬ 
ing perhaps Skaane ; whilst bones of horses and remains of 
harness are much oftener found in graves in Denmark. The 
graves from the last time of heathendom are, besides, far 
more frequent and of more varied appearance in Norway 
and Sweden, and contain proportionally a greater quantity of 
iron arms, as well as of the ornaments, draughtsmen, dies, and 
other objects characteristic of this period,—facts which are 
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only in part to be explained by the longer continuance of 
heathenism on the Scandinavian peninsula, particularly in 
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Sweden. In the antiquities themselves, however, the greatest 
uniformity is observable. The swords exhibit the same pecu¬ 
liar hilts, often with a triangular pommel, a distinct cross¬ 
piece below the grip, and often ornamented with precious 
metals ; the horse-ornaments are likewise of the same shape, 
and the buckles exhibit the same peculiar trefoil or cup-shape, 
with fantastic interlaced ornaments representing an ulterior 
semi-barbarous development of the fashion and style of the 
preceding peiiod. 

Antiquities of all these peculiar kinds have been mot with 
iu South Jutland. Specimens of “Viking swords” have 
been found near Eckernfdrde, in Angel, and in Fohr (fig. 1-3); 
and of the characteristic cup-formed brooches several have 
come to light, both in tombs and elsewhere. One of those 
represented in the annexed figures was found in the ancient 
rampart of the Danuevirke, close to the south side of the town 
of Sleswick, together with fittings for a belt (fig. 4-5, a, i); 
nnotber(fig.6,<z,d) which, as the first-named, wasof bronze-gil^ 
was found near Flcnsborg in a barrow ; the remaikable and 
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and stirrups, have been found in several barrows; and in one 
barrow gUt-inetal fittings and ornaments were discovered 
belonging to a splendid driving-harness, still showing marks 
of wear by the reins, and strikingly like those found in other 
parts of Denmark and the North (fig. 8). It is probable, 
though.not ascertained, that these remains of harness were 
deposited near unburnt skeletons, as was the case in simi¬ 
lar barrows in North Jutland. History informs us that the 
Danes, at the time of the Vikings and their great conquests, 
were distinguished not only by their naval skill, but also by 
their horsemanship, and that their cavalry often gained them 
the victory; the Jutlandere being more particulary famous 
for their horses—as is still the case. It is, therefore, not at 
all surpi-ising that antiquities bearing witness of their predi¬ 
lection for horses should turn up in considerable number both 
in North and South Jutland. But it is equally significant that 
neither so-called Viking swords, nor the above-mentioned cup- 
formed brooches, nor remains of harness, have ever been dis¬ 
covered, in tombs or elsewhere, south of the Eider, iu Hol¬ 
stein and North Germany, which already at that time was 
politically separated from the Danish realm by the Eider. 

On the island of Fohr, near the west coast of South Jut¬ 
land, which forms part of the ancient Frisian settlements, a 
couple of instances have occurred of largo urus being dis¬ 
covered in the interior of barrows, containing burnt bones 
and ashes, with pieces of iron swords covering their mouth. 
In these urns and near them other iron objects Avere found, 
such as shield-bosses, spear-heads, chapes of lance-shafts, 
brooches, etc., and iu one of them a couple of steels for 
striking fire ha(l been deposited, as is often the case in 
heathen tombs iu England, Germany, and other countries, 
probably in accordance with a superstition existing long 
after the introduction of Christianity, to the effect that such 
steels afford excellent protection against hurtful magic 
influence. It would, however, be premature, from the 
occurrence of these urns covered with swords, to infer that 
the mode of burial there was another than in other parts of 
South Jutland, as it has not been decided yet whether they 
do not belong to an earlier period, when such urns were 
used to a not inconsiderable extent all over the peninsula 
(see p. X.). At any rate, distinct proofs of Scandinavian 
influence on these western islands arc afforded by the dis- 
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covery of Viking swords on Fohr, and of certain remarkable 
stone monuments on the island of Amrom, which strongly 
recall similar monuments found on the island of Bornholm^ 
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in the Baltic, and in different parts of Norway and Sweden, 
for instance in Skaane and in Bleking, provinces which now 
belong to Sweden, but which, originally, were parts of Den¬ 
mark. In a valley called SkalnasdaJ, on the island of Ara- 
lom, a barrow,® with a ring of stones at its foot, appeared 
some time ago, when violent gales had blown away the 
quicksand which formerly bad covered it. This barrow was 
found to contain urns with burnt bones and ashes, an iron 
knife, glass beads and bronze buckles, and near it monu¬ 
ments constructed of small stones arranged m circl^. 
squares, and triangles. As several such monuments are 
said to be bidden under the quicksand, it is not improbable 
that this valley may contain also some of the so-called 
" Dauebrogships,” monuments of a similar descnption, but 
larger, forming oblongs, representing, as it were, the shape 
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of a ship's deck. Such ship-monuments existed formerly_ 

twenty in number-near Gjenner Bay, on the east coast of 
South Jutland, but have now quite disappeared in that 
place; and it is not till we come farther north that we still 
find vestiges of some, viz., on Hjarnb, a small island in 
Iiorsensyord in North Jutland. They are more frequent in 
Sweden and Norway. The annexed illustrations represent 
the monuments in the Skalnasdal, and some strikingly similar 
discovered in Bleking, on a place called Hjortehammer. In 
Holstein, or other parts of North Germany, such monuments 
are entirely unknown. 

Finally, we must revert to the inscriptions in the later 
Runic alphabet, which came into use about 700 a.o., and is 
peculiar toScandinavia andScandinavian settlements in other 
wuntries, but they have never been found south of the Eider. 
Several are known from South Jutland; one on a piece of 
wood found at Frbslev, and five on monumental stones, of 
which three were found near the Banevirke, and according 
^ the inscriptions, were placed there in memory of warriors, 
fallen no doubt in defence of the Banevirke and the frontier 
of the Banish realm. One was erected by King Sven 
(A.D. 985-1014), the father of Kanut the Great, and another 
(of which the accompanying illustrations represent the front 
and back) probably by one of Sven's chieftains. The in- 
scnption reads thus.-«Thurlf, Svens ‘himtluW (mod. Banish 
huskarld ) erected this stone after Erik his fellow, who died 
when the warriora sat round Hedeby, but he was a com¬ 
mander, a very brave warrior.” 

The peculiar Banish local names ending in “ bv ” “ lund ” 
“skov,”«kjmr,” «holin " «n»s.” “oe,"and other endings, reach 
^ far as the nver Eider, though they are scarce in its imme- 
uate neighbourhood; and the southern boundary line of the 
Danish historical monuments in South Jutland, therefore, 
coincides very nearly with the ancient Danish frontier-ram- 

parts—•• Ostervolden,” or “ Gammelvolden " (from Vindeby 
Noer by Eckemforde to the Slie), and the " Kurgrav ” and 
the “Danevirke” (from Selk and Hadeby-noer to Redeaa 
and the river Trene)—that, according to indisputable 
historical evidence, from the beginning of the ninth century 
and perhaps already at a more ancient period—served as 
lines of defence for the Banish Jutes, who, even according 
to German, Anglo-Saxon, and other foreign chronicles, at 
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time inhabited the country as far as the Slie.* A few 
Banish local names occur, as already stated, soutli of this 
hne, as well as barrows with Runic monumental stones— 
relics from ancient fights in defence of the Banevirke,—but 
all authoritiw agree that upon thfe whole, the territory be¬ 
tween the Eider and the Banevirke was. even as late as the 
year 1200, a vast solitude—an uninhabited tract—to the 

dense forests—^BSiuischwold—in the 
middle an open heath, towards the west a low-lying, watery, 
marshy plain,—all of which was left uninhabited on purpose, 
m order that an enemy on crossing the Eider and approach¬ 
ing the Banevirke should not find food and shelter there. 

Although the Banes succeeded in maintaining their inde- 
I^ndence and presemng their ancient frontier, even from 
the ancient period of which we speak, till the melancholy 
year of 1864, Germanism, following the wake of Chiistiauity, 
its way in a peaceable manner through 
c ® Germany that Benmai-k was 

first Christianised, and the firet Banish church was built on 
the so-cidlcd “ Holm,” in the important frontier city Hedeby 
or Sleswick, just inside the Banevirke, where the Banish 
kings often, resided, and where many native and foreign 
merchants were collected for the sake of the commerce which 
was carried on with the whole of Scandinavia and many 
foreign nations, particularly Saxons, Vendes, Russians, and 
Arabs. German bishops, priests, and monks continued to 
pour into Jutland and thence to the islands, to Sweden and 
to Viken m Norway, and for a long time they had it all 
tneir own way as missionaries and preachers, until at length 
a considemble religious influence made itself felt proceeding 
from the British islands, and particularly from the northern 
part of England, where the Banish element was very strong 
whereby a bar was erected againt the German influent! 
JN^ertheless, this continued very powerful in Jutland 
partacularly in the southern part. When South Jutland, a 


* Thu# BogeJLard (U tba beriiuti 
of III* ninth cwituiy) state* that in ckh 
mg the riTcr .^^idora you com* into t 
country of the Northmen. Ottor itat 
m tliw report of lili journeys to Alfr 
th* Orest tbst the town of Hedel 
l^ODgs to the Danes; and Adam 
^men says expresxly that the riv 
mder, Btuce 811, funned the frontier b 


tween Nordalbingia and Denmark, in 
•nrtue of the pcAc* between Charlemagne 
and Ring Homing. 

* The connection of the Scandinavian 
countries with the East was very 
^ve; and in many plooeealso in South 
Jutland groat quantitie* of Arab coin, 
•Jlver m bars, plaited gold end eUrcr 
ftugv, se., have been fonud. 
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couple of centuries later, was erected into a separate duchy 
by the Banish kings, in order to facilitate the defence of 
the Danevirke, this measure unfortunately entailed unforeseen 
consequences, destructive in the highest degree to the Banisl) 
nationality of the duchy, and favoured its partial Germanisa- 
tion, which commenced by the colonisation of the hitherto 
uncultivated tract between the Banevirke and the Eider 
by German settlers in the fourteenth century. 

If, in conclusion, we once more fix our attention princi¬ 
pally on the last period of the pre-historic time of Benmark. 
this at least is beyond all controversy, that the occurrence 
of Banish antiquities—as the Viking swords, the peculiar 
ornaments (brooches), the remains of horse equipments, the 
peculiar stone monuments, the Runic inscriptions, as well 
as Banish local names,—ceases abruptly north of the Eider; 
and the moment we cross that river, cveiything indicates 
that we set foot on the soil of entirely different nationalities. 
And even if we extend our view through three or four 
centuries more, we find that, apart from the ancient Frisian 
settlements on the west coast, and the colonisation of the 
waste frontier tracts that took place principally in the four¬ 
teenth century, there is no vestige whatever of any ancient 
German population in South Jutland. Antiquities, linguistic 
monuments, and chronicles, all completely agree that from 
the most ancient times, until the first centuries after the 
introduction of Christianity into Benmark, the present South 
Jutland or Sleswick, as far as the Eider, has (perhaps not 
even with exception of the ancient Frisian population) in 
all and every respect shared the same development in civili¬ 
sation as the other parts of ancient Benmark; and that, 
without any doubt whatsoever, any and every German 
clement which may now be found iu Sleswick (apart from 
the Frisians), has only been introduced during the last four 
or five centuries. 


ADDEESS DELIVEBU3D TO THE SECTION OF ‘‘PEIMJ57AL 
ANTiaUITIES’' AT THE LONDON MEETINO OF THE AUCHAEO- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE, JULY, 1868. 

Bt bib JOHN LUBBOCK. BART., P.R.a. 

I*nM. Bnt. So«., V..p. Llan. Soc.. V..p. Stbn. Soa, 

Tab Coimcil of the Archaeological Institute, recognising 
the great progress which, during the last few years, has been 
made in the study of Prehistoric times, have determined, I 
think very wisely, to found a separate section for the consi¬ 
deration of primaeval antiquities. And as they have done 
me the honor of nominating me to the presidency, it be¬ 
comes my duty, in opening the proceedings, to say a few 
words on the present condition of this very interesting 
branch of science. 

Until lately there were many who denied, and even now, 
perhaps, there are some who would not admit, the claims of 
Prehistoric Archaeology to rank as a branch of science. We 
can never, it is thought by such persons, become wise beyond 
what is written; the ancient poems and histories contain all 
that we can ever know about old times and ancient races of 
men; by the study of antiquities we may often corroborate, 
and occasionally perhaps even correct the statements of old 
writers, but beyond this we can never hope to go. The 
ancient monuments and remains themselves may excite our 
interest, but they can teach us nothing. This view is as old 
as the time of Horace : in one of his best known odes he 
tells us that,— 

** Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi; Bed omues illacrymabilcs 
Urgentur, ignotiquo longS 
Nocte, carent quia rate sacro.'* 

If this apply to nations as well as to individuals,—if our 
knowledge of the past be confined to that which has been 
handed down to us in books,—then arcbseology is indeed 
restrained within fixed and narrow limits; it is reduced to 
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a mere matter of criticism, and is almost unworthy to be 
called a science. 

My object on the present occasion is to vindicate the 
claims of archeology, to point out briefly the light which 
has, more particularly in the last few years, been thrown on 
ancient times; and, above all, it will be my endeavour to 
satisfy you that the antiquaries of the present day are no 
visionary enthusiasts, but that the methods of archseological 
investigation are as trustworthy as those of any natural 
science. I purposely say the methods rather than the 
results, because while fully persuaded that the progress 
recently made has been mainly due to the use of those 
methods which have been pursued with so much success in 
geology, zoology, and other kindred branches of science, and 
while ready to maintain that these methods must eventually 
guide us to the truth, I readily admit tliat there are many 
points on which further evidence is required. Nor need 
the antiquaiy be ashamed to own that it is so. Biologists 
differ about the Darwinian theory; until very lately the 
emission theory of light was maintained by some of the best 
authorities; Tyndall and Magnus are at issue as to whether 
aqueous vapour does or does not absorb heat; astronomers 
have recently been obliged to admit an error of more than 
4,000,000 miles in their estimate of the distance between 
the earth and the sun; nor is there any single pmpositiou 
in theology to which an universal assent would be given. 
Although, therefore, there are no doubt ^eat diversities of 
opinion among antiquaries, archseology is in this respect 
only iu the same condition as all other branches of know¬ 
ledge. 

Conceding then, frankly, that from much of what I am 
about to say some good arcbajologists would entirely dissent, 
I will now endeavour to bring before you some of the prin¬ 
cipal results of modern research, and especially to give you, 
as far as can be done in a single address, some idea of the 
kind of evidence on which these conclusions are based. 

I must also add that I confine my observations, excepting 
when it is otherwise specified, to that point of Europe which 
lies to the north of the Alps; and that by the Primmval 
period I understand that which extended from the first 
appearance of man, down to the commencement of the 
Christian era. 

TOt. XXUl. 
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This period may be divided into four epochs;—Firstly, 
the Paljeolithic, or First Stone age; secondly, the Neolithic, 
or Second, Stone age ; thirdly, the Bronze age; and lastly, 
the Iron age. Attempts have been made with more or less 
success to establish subdivisions of these periods, but into 
these I do not now propose to enter; even if we can do no 
more as yet than establish this succession* that will itself 
be sufficient to show that we are not entirely dependent on 
history. 

We will commence tlien with the Paljeolithic age. This 
is the most ancient period in which wo have as yet any 
proofs of the existence of man. There is, however, a very 
general opinion that he did exist in much earlier times. 
Indeed, M. Besnoyers has already called attention to some 
bones from the Pliocene beds of St. Brest, which appear to 
show the marlcs of knives; and Mr. Whincopp has in his 
possession one from the Crag, which certainly looks as if 
it had been purposely cut. These cases, however, are by 
no means conclusive, and as yet the implements found in the 
river-drift gravels are the oldest undoubted traces of man’s 
existence ; older far than any of those in Egypt or Assyria, 
though belonging to a period which, from a geological point 
of view, is very recent. 


T/ie Palceoliihic Age. 

1. The antiquities referable to this period are found in 
beds of gravel and loam, or, as it is technically called, “ loess,” 
extending along our valleys, and reaching sometimes to a 
height of 200 ft. above the present water level. 

2. These beds were deposited by the existing rivers, 
which then ran in the same directions as at present, and 
drained the same areas. 

3. The geography of Western Europe cannot therefore 
have been very different at the time those gravels were 
deposited from what it is now. 

4. The fauna of Europe at that time comprised the 
mammoth, the woolly-haired rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, 
the urus, the musk ox, etc., as well as the existing animals. 

5. The climate was much colder than it is now. 

6. Though we have no exact measure of time, we can at 
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least satisfy ourselves that this period was one of very great 
antiquity. 

7. Yet man already inhabited 'Western Europe. 

8. He used rude implements of stone. 

9. Whicli were never polished, and of which some types 
differ remarkably from any of those that were subsequently 
in use. 

10. He was ignorant of pottery, and—11, of metals. 

1. These beds of gravel and loam, or, as it is technically 
called, “ loess,” extend along the slopes of the valleys, and 
reach sometimes to a height of 200 ft. above the present 
water level. 

2. That these beds of gravel and loess were not deposited 
by the sea is proved by the fact that the remmns which 
occur in them are all those of land or fresh water, and none 
of marine species. That they were deposited by the existing 
rivers is evident, because they never- contain fragments of 
any other rocks than those which occur in the area drained 
by the river itself. As then, the rivers drained the same 
areas as now, the geography of Western Europe cannot 
have been at that period very different from what it is at 

present. i . • 

3. The fauna, however, was very unlike what it is now, 
the existence of the animab above mentioned being proved 
by the presence and condition of their bones. 

4. The greater severity of the climate is indicated by 
the nature of the fauna. The musk ox, the woolly-haired 
rhinoceros, the mammoth, the lemming, etc., are Arctic 
species, and the reindeer then extended to the South of 
France. Another argument is derived from the presence of 
great sandstone blocks in the gravels of some rivei’S, as for 
instance of the Somme; these, it appears, must have been 

transported by ice. , • 

5. The great antiquity of the period now under discussion 
is evident from several considerations. The extinction of 
the large mammalia must have been a work of time, and 
neither in the earliest writings, nor in the vaguest tr^tions, 
do we find any indication of their presence in Western 
Europe Still more conclusive evidence is afforded by the 
conditions of our valleys. The beds of gi-avel and loe^ 
cannot have been deposited by any sudden cataclysm, both 
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on account of their regularity, and also of the fact already 
mentioned that the materials of one river system are never 
mixed with those of another. To take an instance,—the gravel 
beds in the Somme valley are entirely formed of debris from 
the chalk and tertiary strata occupying that area; but within 
a very few miles of the head waters of the Somme comes 
the valley of the Oise. This valley contains remains of other 
older strata, none of which have found their way into the 
Somme valley, though they could not have failed to do so 
had the gravels in question been the result of any great cata¬ 
clysm, or had the Somme then drained a larger area than 
at present. The beds in question are found in some cases 
200 ft. above the present water level, and the bottom of the 
valley is occupied by a bed of peat which in some places is 
as much as 30 ft. in thickness. We have no means of 
making an accurate calculation, but even if we allow, as we 
must, a good deal for the floods which would be produced 
by the melting of the snow, still it is evident that for the 
river to excavate the lower part of its valley to a depth of 
more than 200 ft.,* and then for the formation of so thick a 
bed of pea^ much time must have been required. If, more¬ 
over, we consider the alteration which has taken place in 
the climate and in the fauna; and finally, remember also that 
the Iasi eighteen hundred years has produced scarcely any 
perceptible change,—we cannot but come to the conclusion 
that many, very many, centuries have elapsed since the 
river ran at a level so much higher than the present, and 
the country was occupied by a fauna so unlike that now 
in existence there. 


^ 6. Han s presence is proved by the discovery of stone 
implements. Strictly speaking, these only prove the pre¬ 
sence of a reasoning being; but this being granted, few if 
My, would doubt that the being in question was man. 
Human bones indeed have been found in cave deposits 
which in the opmion of the best judges, belonged to tliis 
pnod; and M. Boucher de Perthes considers that various 
bones found at Houlin Quignon are also genuine. On this 
poiut long discussions have taken place, into which I will 
not now enter. The question before us is, whether men 


» Many i»noa« find s difficulty io 
ttndcritMdiog how the river could Ure 
depoeitod gravel at so great a he^ht, 


forgettiBg that the valley was oot then 
cxcaj-ated to anything like its present 
depth. 
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existed at all, not whether they had bones. On the latter 
point no dispute is likely to arise, and as regards the 
former the works of man are as good evidence as his bones 
could be. Moreover, there seems to me nothing wonderful 
in the great scarcity of human bones. A country, wliere the 
inhabitants subsist on the produce of the chase, can never be 
otherwise than scantily peopled. If we admit that for each 
man there must be a thousand head of game existing at any 
one time—and this seems a moderate allowance ; remember¬ 
ing also that most mammalia are less long-lived than men, 
we should naturally expect to find human remains very rare 
as compared with those of other animals. Among a people 
who burnt their dead of course this disproportion would be 
immensely increased. That the flint implements found in 
these gravels <a'e implements it is unnecessary to argue. 
Their regularity, and the care with which they have been 
worked to an edge, prove that they have been iMentionaUy 
chipped into their present forms, and are not the result of 
accident. That they arc not forgeries we may be certain ; 
firstly, because they have been found in situ by many excel¬ 
lent observers,—by all in fact who have looked long enough 
for them; and secondly, because, as the discoloration of 
their surface is quite superficial, and follows the existing 
outline, it is evidently of later origin. The forgeries, for 
there are forgeries, are of a dull lead color, like other 
freshly broken surfaces of flint. The same evidence justifies 
us in concluding that the implements are coeval with the 
beds of gravel in which they ai*e found. 

8. Without counting flakes, we shall certainly be within 
the mark if we estimate that three thousand fliut imple¬ 
ments of the Palmolithic age have been discovered in 
Northern France and Southern England. These are all of 
types which differ considerably from those which came sub¬ 
sequently into use, and they are none of them polished. Wo 
may therefore, I think, conclude that the art of polishitig 
stone implements was as yet unknown. 

9 and 10. In the same manner, I think, wo may conclude 
that the use of metal and of pottery then unknown, 
as is the case even now with many races of savages. 

Although flint implements were observed in the drift 
gravels more than half a century ago by Mr. Frcre, still his 
observations were forgotten imtil the same discovery was 
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again made by M. Boucher de Perthes. For our knowledge 
of the grarel beds in which they occur, however,we are prin¬ 
cipally indebted to Mr. Prestwich. Sir Charles Lyell has the 
great merit of having carefully examined the facts, and given 
to the antiquity of man the authority of his great name ; nor 
must the labors of Mr. Evans be passed unnoticed. To him 
we owe the first comparison between the flint implements of 
this and those of the Neolithic period. 

In what precedes, I have relied principally on the re¬ 
searches in the river-drift gravel-beds. Much additional 
information has, however, been obtained by the examination 
of caves. With this part of the subject the names of two of 
our fellow-countrymen, Dr. Falconer and Mr. Christy—who 
have recently, alas I been lost to us and to science—must 
ever remain indissolubly associated. Mr. Busk, who had 
been for some time engaged with Dr. Falconer in the study 
of the Gibraltar caves, will publish the result of the investiga¬ 
tions which he had left in an unfinished state, and every one 
will admit that the materials could not be in better bands. 

The researches carried on by Mr. Christy, in conjunction 
with M. Lartet, in the caves of the Dordogne, are of great 
interest. The general facts may be stated to be, that while 
thousands of implements made out of stone, bone, and horn, 
have been collected, no trace of pottery, nor any proof of 
the use of metals, nor even a polished stone implement, has 
yet been met with. The people who lived in the South of 
France at that period seem, in a great many respects, to 
have resembled the Esquimaux. Their principal food was 
the reindeer, though traces of the musk ox, mammoth, cave- 
lion, and other animals of the quaternary fauna have been 
met with. They were very ingenious, excellent workers in 
flint, but though their bone pins, &c., are beautifully polislied, 
this is never the case with their flint weapons. The habit 
of allowing ofial and bones to accumulate in their dwellings 
is indicative, probably, of a cold climate. 

Perhaps, however, the most remarkable fact of all is, that 
although in other respects so slightly advanced in civilisation, 
these ancient French cavemen, like the Esquimaux, made 
some progress in art. M. Lartet even found in the rock- 
shelter at La Madelaine a fragment of mammoth tusk, on 
which was engraved a representation of the animal itself. 
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The NediHiic Age. 

We now pass to the later Stone, or Neolithic, age, with 
reference to which the following propositions may, I think, 
be regarded as satisfactorily established :— 

1. There was a period when polished stone axes were ex¬ 
tensively used in Europe. 

2. The objects belonging to this period do not occur in 
the river-drift gravel-beds. 

3. Nor in association with the great extinct mammalia. 

4. They were in use long before the discovery or introduc¬ 
tion of metals. 

5. The Banish shell-mounds, or kjokkenmoddings, belong 
to this period; 

6. As do many of the Swiss lake-dwellings; 

7. And of the tumuli or burial mounds. 

8. Kude stone implements appear to have been in use 
longer than those more carefully worked. 

9. Hand-made pottery was in use during this period. 

10. In central Europe, the ox, sheep, goat, pig, and dog 
were already domesticated. 

11. Agriculture had also commenced. 

12. At least two distinct races already occupied Western 
Europe. 

1. That there was a period when polished axes and other 
implements of stone were extensively used in Western Europe, 
is sufficiently proved by the great numbers in which these 
objects occur—for instance, the Bublin Museum contains 
more than 2000, that of Copenhagen more than 10,000, 
and that of Stockholm not fewer than 16,000. 

2. The objects characteristic of this period do not occur in 
the river-drift gravels. Some of the simpler ones indeed—as, 
for instance, flint flakes—were used both in the Neolithic and 
Palaeolithic periods. The polished axes, chisels, gouges. &c., 
however, are yery distinct from the ruder implements of the 
Palaeolithic age, and are never found in the river-drift gravels. 
Conversely, the PalffloUthic types have never yet been met 
with in association with those characteristic of the later epoch. 

3. Nor do the types of the Neolithic age ever occur in 
company with the Quaternary fauna, under circumstances 
^Yhich would justify us iu regarding them as coeval. 
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4. The implements in question were in use before tlie in¬ 
troduction or discovery of metal. It is a great mistake to 
suppose that implements of stone were abandoned directly 
metal was discovered. For certain purposes, as for arrow¬ 
heads, stone would be quite as suitable as the more precious 
metal. Flint flakes, moreover, were so useful, and so easily 
obtained, that they were occasionally used even down to a 
very late period. Even for axes and chisels, the incontestable 
superiority of metal was for a while coxmterbalanced by its 
greater costliness. Captain Cook, indeed, tells us that in 
Tahiti the implements of stone and bone were in a very few 
years replaced by those of metal; a stone hatchet is at pre¬ 
sent, he says, “ as rare a thing as an iron one was eight years 
ago, and a clusel of bone or stone is not to be seen.” The 
rapidity with which the change from stone to metal is 
effected, depends on the supply of the latter. In the above 
case. Cook had with him abundance of metal, in e.Tcbange 
for which the islanders supplied his vessels with great quan¬ 
tities of fresh meat, vegetables, and other more questionable 
articles of merchandise. The introduction of metal into 
Europe was certainly &r more gradual; stone and metal 
were long used side by side, and archeologists are often too 
hasty in referring stone implements to the Stone age. It 
would be easy to quote numerous instances in which imple¬ 
ments have been, without any suflScient reason, referred to 
the Stone age, merely because they were formed of stone. 
The two Stone ages are characterised not merely by the usC 
of stone, but by the use of stone to the exclusion of metal. I 
cannot therefore too strongly impress on arcbaologists that 
many stone implements belong to the metallic period. Why, 
then, it will be asked, may they not all have done so ? and 
this question I will now endeavour to answer. 

5. The Danish shell-mounds are the refuse heaps of the 
ancient inhabitants, round whose dwellings the bones and 
shells of the animals on which they fed gradually accumu¬ 
lated. Like a modem dustheap, these shell-mounds contain 
all kinds of household objects—some purposely thrown away 
as useless, but some also accidentally mislaid. These mounds 
have been examined with great care by the Danish archeo¬ 
logists, and especially by Professor Steenstrap. Many thou¬ 
sand implements of stone and bone have been obtained from 
them; and as on the one hand from the absence of extinct 
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animals, and of implements belonging to tlie Palieolitbic age, 
we conclude that these shell-mounds do not belong to that 
period, so on the otlier hand, from the absence of all trace 
of metal, we are justified in referring them to a period when 
metal was unknown. 

6. The same arguments apply to some of the Swiss lake- 
dwellings, the discovery of which we owe to Dr. Keller, and 
which have been so admirably studied by Desor, Morlot, 
Troyon, and other Swiss <arch®ologists. A glance at the 
table (A) will show that, while in some of them objects of 
metal are very abundant, in others, which have been not less 
carefully or thoughtfully explored, stone implements are met 
w'ith to the exclusion of metallic ones. It may occur, per¬ 
haps, to some, that the absence of metal in some of the lake- 
villages and its presence in others, is to be accounted for by 
its scarcity—that, in fact, metal will be found when the loca¬ 
lities shall have been sufficiently searched. But a glance at 
the table will show that tlie settlements in which metal occurs 
are deficient in stone implements. Take the same number 
of objects from Wangeii and Kidau, and in the one case 
90 per cent, will be of metal, while in the other the whole 
number are of stone or bone. This cannot be accidental— 
the numbois are too great to admit of such a hypothesis; 
nor can the fact be accounted for by contemporaneous 
differences of civilisation, because the localities are too close 
together; neither is it an affair of wealth, because we find 
such articles as fishhooks, Ac., made of metal. 

7. We may also, I think, safely refer some of the tumuli 
or burial mounds to this period. When we find a large 
tumulus, the ei’cction of which must have been extremely 
laborious, it is evident that it must have been erected in honour 
of some distinguished individual; and when his flint daggers, 
axes, Ac,, which must have been of great value, were deposited 
ill the tomb, it is reasonable to conclude, that if be had posses¬ 
sed any arms of metal, they also would have been buried 
with him. This we know was done in subsequent periods. 
In burials of the Stone age the corpse was either deposited 
in a sitting posture, or burnt 

8. It is an error to suppose that the rudest flint imple¬ 
ments are necessarily the oldest. The PalseoUtbic implements 
show admirable workmanship. Moreover, every flint imple¬ 
ment is rude at first. A bronze celt is cast perfect; but a flint 
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is rudely blocked out in the first instance, and then if any 
concealed flaw comes to light, or if any ill-directed blow 
causes an inconvenient fracture, the unfinished implement 
is perhaps thrown away. Moreover, the simplest flint-flake 
forms a capital knife, and accordingly we find that some 
simple stone implements were in use long after metal had 
replaced the beautifully-worked axes, knives, and daggers, 
which must always have been of great value. The pedod 
immediately before the introduction of metal may reasonably 
be supposed to be that of the best stone implements; but the 
use of the simpler ones long lingered. Moreover, there are 
some reasons to believe that pierced stone axes are character¬ 
istic of the early metallic period. 

fl. Hand-made pottery is abundant in the shell-mounds and 
the lake-villages, as well as in the tumuli which appear to 
belong to the Stone age. No evidence that the potter’s 
wheel was in use has yet been discovered. 

10. The dog is the only domestic animal found in the 
shell-mounds; but remains of the ox, sheep, goat, and pig • 
appear in the lake-villages. There is some doubt about 
the horse; aud the barn-door fowl, as well as the cat, was 
unknown. 

11. The presence of corn-crushers, ss well as of carbonised 
wheat, l^rley, and flax, in the Swiss lake-dwellings, proves 
that agi-iculture was already pursued with success in Central 
Europe. Oats, rye, and hemp were unknown. 

12. At least two forms of skull, oue long and one round, 
are found in tho tumuli which appear to belong to this 
period. Until now, however, we have not a single human 
skull from the Danish shell-mounds, nor from any Swiss 
lake-dwelling, which can be referred with confidence' to this 
period. 


The Bronze Age. 

1. It is admitted by all that there was a period when 
bi'onze was extensively used for arms aud implements. Tho 
great number of such objects which are preserved in our 
museums places this beyond a doubt. 

2. It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that stone 
implements were entirely abandoned. Arrow heads and 
flakes of flint are found abundantly in some of the Swiss 
lake-villages which contain bronze. In these cases, indeed. 
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it may be argued, that the same site had been occupied both 
before and after the introduction of bronze. The evidence 
derived from the examination of tumuli is, however, not 
open to the same objection, and in them objects of bronze 
and of stone are very frequently found together. Thus it 
appears from the investigations recorded by Mr. Bateman, 
that in three-fourths of the tumuli containing bronze (29 out 
of 37), stone objects also occurred. 

3. Some of the bronze axes appear to be mere copies of 
the stone ones. No such simple axes of iron, however, are 
known. 

4. Many of the Swiss lake-villages belong to this period. 
The table (B) furnished to me by Dr. Keller, places this 
beyond a doubt, and gives a good idea of the objects in use 
during the bronze age, and the state of civilisation during 
this period. 

5. The presence of metal, though the piincipal, is by no 
means the only point winch distinguishes the Bronze age 
villages from those of the Stone period. If we compare 
Moosseedorf, as a type of the last, with Nidau, as the best 
representative of the former, we shall find that, while bones 
of wild animals preponderate in the one, those of tame ones 
are roost numerous in the latter. The vegetable remains 
point also to the same conclusion. Even if we knew nothing 
about the want of metal in the older lake-villages, we should 
still, says Professor Hecr, be compelled from botanical con¬ 
siderations to admit their greater antiquity. 

Moreover, so far as they have been examined, the piles 
themselves tell the same tale. Those of the Bronze age 
settlements were evidently cut with metal, those of the 
earlier villages with stone, or at any rate with some blunt 
instruments. 

6. The pottery was much better than that of the earlier 
period. A great deal of it was still hand-made, but some is 
said to show marks of the potters wheel. 

7. Gold, amber, and glass were used for ornamental pur¬ 
poses. 

8. Silver, zinc, and lead, on the contrary, were apparently 
unknown. 

9. The same appears to have been the case with iron. 

10. Coins have never been found with bronze arms. To 
this rule I only know of three apparent exceptions. Not a 
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single coin lias been met with in any of the Swiss lake-vil¬ 
lages of this period. 

11. The dress of this period no doubt consisted in great 
part of skins. Tissues of flax have been found, however, in 
some of the lake-villages, and a suit of woollen material, 
consisting of a cloak, a shirt, two shawls, a pair of leggings 
aud two caps were found in a Danish tumulus evidently 
belonging to the Bronze age, as it contained a sword, a 
brooch, a knife, an awl, a pair of tweezers, and a large stud. 
All of bronze, besides a small button of tin, a javclin-head of 
flint, a bone comb, and a bark box. 

We have independent evidence of the same fact in the 
presence of spiudlewhorls. 

12. The ornamentation on the arras, implements, and 
pottery, is peculiar. It consists of geometrical patterns ; 
sti-aight lines, circles, ti-iangles, zigzags, &c. Animals and 
vegetables are very rarely attempted, and never with much 
success. 

13. Another peculiarity of the bronze arms lies in the 

small size of the handles. The same observation applies 
to the bracelets, &c. They could not be used by the pre¬ 
sent inhabitants of Northern Europe. ^ 

11 No traces of writing have been met with in any finds 
of the Bronze age. There is not an inscription on any of 
the arms or pottery found in the Swiss lake-villages, and I 
only know one instance of a bronze cutting instrument with 
letters on it. 


15. Ihe very existence of bronze proves that of a con¬ 
siderable and extensive commerce, inasmuch as we only 
know two countries, namely Cornwall, aud the Island of 
Banca, whence tin could have been obtained in large quan- 
indeed, but few places where it occurs 
at all. The ^me fact is proved by the great, not to say 

Europe^* ®*“'^*^**^*'3' arms from very different parts of 


16. Imally, as copper must have been in use before 
bronze, and as arms and implcmcnU of that metal are 
almost unknown in Western Europe, it is reasonable to con¬ 
clude that the knowledge of bronze was introduced into not 
discovered in, Europe. ' 

Two distinguished archajologiste have recently advocated 
Aery different views as to the race by whom these bronze 
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weapons were made, or at least used. Mr. Wright attn- 
butes them to the Romans ; Professor Kilsson to the Phoe¬ 
nicians. The Erst of these theories I believe to be utterly 
untenable. lu addition to the facts already brought for¬ 
ward, there are two which by themselves aro I think al¬ 
most sufficient to disprove the hypothesis. Firstly, the 
word ferrwn wjis used as a synonym for a sword, which 
would scarcely have been the case if another metal had been 
u.sed for the purpose. Secondly, the Homans never entered 
Denmark : it is doubtful whether they ever landed in Ireland. 
Yet while three hundred and fifty bronze swords have been 
found in Denmark, and a very large number in Ireland also,® I 
have only been able to hear of a single‘bronze sword in Italy. 
The national museums at Florence, Rome, and Naples do not 
appear to contain a single specimen of the typical, leaf- 
sbaped bronze swords, which are, comparatively speaking, 
80 common in the North. That the bronze swoi'ds should 
have been supposed to be introduced into Denmark by a 
people who never came there, and from a country in which 
they are almost unknown, is, I think, a most untenable hypo¬ 
thesis. It is no doubt true that a few cases are on record in 
which bronze weapons are said to have been, and very likely 
were, found in association with Roman remains. Mr. Wright 
has pointed out three, on^ of which at least 1 cannot admit. 
Under any circumstances, however, we must expect to meet 
with some such cases. The only wonder to my mind is that 
there are so few of them. 

As regards Professor Nilsson’s theory, according to which 
the Bronze age objects are of Phcenician origin, I will 
only say, that the Phmnicians in historical times were well 
acquainted with iron, and that their favourite ornaments 
were of a different character from those of the Bronze age. 
If, then, Professor Nilsson is conect, they must belong to 
an earlier period iu Phoenician history than that with which 
we arc partially familiar. 

It would now be natural that I should pass on to the Iron 
age, but the ti*ansition period between the two is illustrated 
by a discovery so remarkable that I cannot pass it over 
altogether in silence. M. Ramsauer, for many years head 

* The UuMum at Dublin oootaiu 2S2 awordt and dass«n : noIuoUj ih« Dumber 
of sword* b not «Ut*d ■•r«ntel;. 
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of tlio salt mines at HaDstadt, near Salzburg in Austria, 
has opened not less than 980 graves apparently belonging 
to an ancient colony of miners. The results are deserfbed 
and the objects figured in an album, of which Mr. Evans and 
1 have recently procured a copy from M. Ramsauer him¬ 
self We hope soon to make this remarkable find known 
in a more satisfactory manner. For the moment, I will 
only extract the main facts which are necessary to my pre¬ 
sent arguments. 

That the period to which tliesc graves belonged was that 
of the transition between the Bronze and Iron ages, is evi¬ 
dent, both because we find cutting instruments of iron as 
well as of bronze, and also because both arc of somewhat 
unusual, and we may almost say of intermediate, types. The 
same is the case with the ornamentation. Animals are fre¬ 
quently represented, but are very poorly executed, while the 
geometrical patterns are well done. Coins are entirely 
absent. That the passage was from bronze to iron, and not 
from iron to bronze, is clear; because here, as elsewhere, 
while iron instniments with bronze handles are common, there 
is not a single case of a bronze blade with an iron handle. 
This shows that when both metals were used for weapons, 
the iron was preferred. Another interesting point in con¬ 
nection with this, I find, is the almost entire absence of 
silver, lead, and zinc. It has indeed been stated that these 
metals are altogether absent, but Mr. Evans finds that silver 
is mentioned by M. Ramsauer once, or perhaps twice, and 
zinc also once. This is the more remarkable inasmuch as 
the presence^ not only of the tin itself, but also of battu 
amber and ivory, indicate the existence of an extensive 
commerce. 

The conclusions, then, as regards the Bronze age, to which 
I have endeavoured to bring you are these :— 

1. There was a period when bronze was extensively used 
for arms and implements. 

2. Stone, however, was also in use, especially for certain 
purposes, as, for instance, for arrow-heads, and in the form 
of fiakes for cutting. 

3. Some of the bronze axes appear to bo mere copies of 
the earlier stone ones. 

4. Many of the Swiss lake-villages and of the tumuli 
belong to this period. 
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5. This is shown, not merely by the presence of motal, 
but also by other arguments. 

6. The pottery of the Bronze age is better than that of 
the earlier period. 

7. Gold, amber, and glass were used for ornamental pur¬ 
poses. 

8. Silver, lead, and zinc appear to have been unknown. 

9. This was also the cose with iron. 

10. Coins were not in use. 

11. Skins were probably worn, but tissues of flax and wool 
have also been discovered. 

12. The ornamentation of the period is characteristic, and 
consists of geometrical markings. 

13. The handles of the arms, the bracelets, &c., indicate a 
small race. 

14. Wilting appears to have been unknown; 

15. Yet theie was a very considerable commerce. 

16. It is more than prol^ble that the knowledge of bronze 
w-as introduced into, not discovered in, Europe. 

The Iron A(je. 

The Iron age is the period when this metal was first 
used for weapons and cutting instruments. During this 
epoch we emerge into the broad, and in many respects 
delusive, glare of history. 

No one of couise will deny that arms of iron were in use 
by our ancestors at the time of the Koraan invasion. Mr. 
Crawfurd indeed consider that they were more ancient 
than those of bronze, while Mr. Wright maintains that the 
bronze weapons belong to the Homan period. 

I have already attempted to show, from the frequent 
occurrence of iron blades with brouzc handles, aud the 
entire absence of the revei’se, that iron must have succeeded 
and replaced bronze. Other arguments might be adduced; 
but it will be sufficient to state broadly that which I think 
no experienced archieolo^t will deny, namely, that the 
other objects which accompany bronze weapons are much 
more archaic than those which arc found with weapons of 
iron. 

That the bronze swords and daggers were not used by the 
Romans in Caesar's times, I have already attempted to prove. 
That they w'erc not used at that peiiod by the northern races 
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is distinctlj stated in history. I will, however, endcKavour 
to make this also evident on purely archaeological grounds. 
We have several important fujds of this period, among which 
I will specially call your attention to the lake-village of La 
Tene, in the Lake of Neufch&tel. At this place no flint 
implements (excepting flakes) are met with. Only fifteen 
objects of bronze have been found, and only one of them 
was an axe. Moreover, this was pierced for a handle, and 
belonged therefore to a form rarely if ever occurring in finds 
of the Bronze age. On the other liand, the objects of iron 
are numerous, and comprise fifty swords, twenty-three lances, 
and five a.\'es. Coins hare also been met with at this station, . 
while they arc entirely absent in those of the Bronze ago. 

The other find of the Iron age to which I will now refer, is 
that of Nydam, recently described at length by M. Eiigel- 
hardt, in his excellent work on “ Denmark in the Early Iron 
Age.” At this place have been found an immense number 
of the most diverse objects—clothes, brooches, tweezers, 
beads, helmets, shields, coats of mail, buckles, harness, boats, 
rakes, brooms, mallets, bows, vessels of wood and pottery, 

80 knives, 30 axes, 40 awls, 160 arrow-heads, 180 swords, 
and nearly 600 lances. All these weapons were of iron, 
though bronze was freely used for ornaments. That these 
two finds belonged to the Roman period, is clearly proved 
by the existence of numerous coins, belonging to the first 
two centuries after Christ, although not one has occurred in 
any of the Bronze age lake-villages, or in the great find at 
Hallstadt. 

It is quite clear, therefore, that neither bronze nor stone 
weapons were in use in Nortlftrn Europe at the commence¬ 
ment of our era. 

A closer examination would much strengtheu this conclu¬ 
sion. For instance, at Thorsbjerg alone there aro seven in¬ 
scriptions, either in Runes or Roman characters, while, as I 
have already stated, letters are quite unknown, with one excep¬ 
tion, on any object of the Bronze age, or in the great tnansi- 
tion find at Hallstadt. Again, the significance of the absence 
of silver in the Hallstadt find is greatly increased when we 
see that in the true Iron age, as in the Nydam and other 
similar finds, silver was used to ornament shield-bosses, 
shield-rims, sandals, brooches, breast-plates, sword-hilts, 
sword-shcaths, girdles, harness, &c.; aud was used for clasps, 
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pendants, boxes, and tweezers, while in one case a helmet 
was made of this comparatively rare material. 

The pottery also shows much improvement, the forms of 
the weapons are quite different, and the character of the 
ornamentation is very unlike, and much more advanced than, 
that of the Bronze age. Moreover, the bronze used in the 
Iron age differs from that of the Bronze age, in that it fre* 
quently contains lead and zinc in considerable quantities. 
These metals have never been found in the bronzes of the 
true Bronze age, nor even in those of Hallstadt. 

These finds clearly show that the inhabitants of Northern 
and Western Europe were by no means such mere savages 
as we have been apt to suppose. As far as our own ances* 
tors are concerned, this is rendered even more evident by 
the discoveries of those ancient British coins which have been 
so well described and figured by Mr. John Evans.’ 

> 

In conclusion, I would venture to suggest that the Govern¬ 
ment should be urged to appoint a ^yal Conservator of 
National Antiquities. We cannot put Stonehenge or the 
Wansdyke into a museum—all the more reason why we 
should watch over them where they are; and even if the 
destruction of our ancient monuments should, under any cir¬ 
cumstances, become necessary, careful drawings ought first 
to be made, and their removal ought to take place under 
proper superintendence. We are apt to bjame the Eastern 
peasants who use the ancient buildings as stone quarries, but 
we forget that even in our own country, Avebury, the most 
magnificent of Druidical remains, was almost destroyed for 
the sake of a few pounds ; while recently the Jockey Club 
has mutilated the remaining portion of the Bevirs Dyke on 
Newmarket Heath, in order to make a bank for the exclu¬ 
sion of scouts at trial races. In this case, also, the saving, if 
any, must have been very small; and I am sure that no society 
of English gentlemen would have committed such an act of 
wanton barbarism, if they had given the subject a moments 
consideration. 

But I have already occupied your attention longer per¬ 
haps than I ought—much longer, at any rate, than I at first 
intended. I have endeavoured, as well as I was able, to 
bring before you some of the principal conclusions to which 

i •• Xbt Coins of tbo Aocient Britout." 
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■we have been led by the study of Prim®val antiquities, pur¬ 
posely avoiding all reference to history, because I have been 
particularly anxious to satisfy you that in archaeology we 
can arrive at definite and satisfactory conclusions, on inde¬ 
pendent grounds, without any assistance from history, and 
consequently as regards times before writing was invented, 
and therefore before written history had commenced. 

1 have endeavoured to select only those arguments which 
rest on well-authenticated facts. For my own pai-t, however, 
I care less about the facts than the method. For an infant 
science, as for a child, it is of small importance to make rapid 
strides at first: and I care comparatively little how far you 
accept our facts or adopt our results, if only you are convinced 
that our method is one which will eventually lead us to 
sure conclusions, and therefore that the science of Pre-historic 
Archsology rests undoubtedly on a sound and solid founda¬ 
tion. 
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NOTICE OP A SEPULCHRAL SLAB DISCOVERED ON THE SITE OF 

THE HOSPITAL OP THE HOLY INNOCENTS, NEAR LINCOLN.* 

Om IUt. BDTTARD TROLLOP!; M.A., 7.&A., ProUaduy nt liseolo. 

About a mile to the south of Lincoln, adjacent to the 
course of the old city wall, as it existed in 1610, and to the 
Sincil Dyke, the fosse of the fortiBcations in this quarter, a 
quadrangular enclosure of about seven acres is still to be 
seen at the north-western angle of tlie great South Common j 
this fenced ground is known as the Malandery Field or 
Closes. The spot is not shown in the Map of “Lindum 
Colonia,” taken by Stukeley, in 1722,* reproduced in the 
Transactions of the Meeting of the Institute at Lincoln in 
1848. That Map extends only to the Sincil Dyke, before- 
mentioned, and to the position of the Great Bar Gate, at the 
southern termination of the* High Street. 

Here stood the Hospital of the Holy Innocents, called the 
Maladerie,® Malandery, orLeprosery, “Domus Leprosorutn" 
erected outside the city as a refuge for loathsome and pitiable 
sufferers, who were regarded with abhorrence and excluded 
from the resorts of their fellow-men. Evidences of the former 
existence of extensive buildings may be seen in the broken 
surface of the Malandery Field, and even the site of the 
church of the Hospital has been pointed out in local maps ; 
of the original buildings, the remains of which were destroyed 
by fre al^ut the middle of the last century, not one stone is 
left upon another. The history of the Institution, with a 
plan, and an ample account of the dreadful disease that 
extensively prevailed in this and in most European countries 
from the tenth to the close of the sixteenth century, has 

* A «hort BOtic* of tbif upolobnl «. tnd Ladrerie. It'ii stated 

■lab was givaa in tb« twra^^ooond that la tbs timsa of Looia Till., about 
Kaport of ths Archit. Soe. Dioe. of Lin- 123$, there w«r* aot less than 2020 leper- 
oola, p. xL houses in Preaoa. Tbomu of Waling 

* Stukeley, Itia. Cor., cent L, p. 88. ham girae the auaborof IPOOSpitali mr 

* See Ducange, «. jfaladtria, aoao* lepers in Cbrbteadom. 
eomium leproeorum, Ao., end Roquefort, 
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been given by Dr. Cookson in a volume of Memoirs com-’ 
muuicated to the Lincolnshire Topographical Society.* 

It is stated that the establishment of a House for Lepers 
had been one of the good works of Bishop Itemigius (1067— 
1092), who removed the see to Lincoln; it was probably 
the same that was endowed by Henry L, according to docu¬ 
ments printed in the Mpnasticon.^ 

In excavations for the new railway from Lincoln to 
Honington, in 1865, a coffin-lid, or sepulchral slab of unusual 
design was brought to light in the Malandery Field. Be- 
nea^ were remains of a grave formed of rude rubble work, 
on a spot that had apparently been occupied by the choir of 
tlic church attached to the Hospital, known to have stood 
where the singular memorial here figured was found. The 
slab, supposed to be of Ketton stone, measures 6 ft. 11 in. 
in leng^, 2 ft. 2 in. in width at the head, and 17 in. at the 
feet; the thickness is 6 in. Its chief ornament is a cross 
carved in relief; the stem is enriched by bold foliated 
crockets ; the head of the cross has diagonal limbs ; these, 
ns well as those of the head are decorated, in like &shion as 
the stem, with foliated finials or knops of foliage. The 
remarkable features of this cross, however, are three aper¬ 
tures, accurately shown in the wood-cut; through the upper 
one, of circular form, in the centre of the bead of the cross, 
is seen the head of apparently an aged female, with a veil 
or keixhief falling in narrow folds on either side; lower 
down, in the position where the conjoined bands in the cus¬ 
tomary gesture of prayer would be found, they appear as if 
seen through a narrow opening of pointed oval form ; near 
the lower end of the slab arc seen the feet, through a cir¬ 
cular aperture; the pointed toes seem to indicate close- 
fitting shoes or stockings. Around the margin of the slab, 
on three of its sides, is the inscription, forming a rhyming 
quatrairtj as follows:— 

+ : WS ; KT PAR ICI PASSET : 

PVR LE ALMB : IVEYT : PBIET : 

KY PV LB PEH HOW DB ROVCEBY : 

KT DEV : DE LE ALMB : HEN AY MERCV. 

* A Sddction of Papors reUtiTO to th« Customs touebisg Loprosj. Bj. W. D. 
County of Linooln. Liacoln: W. and Cookaon, UJ). 

B. Brooke, 1843. See, at p. 29, a me* * Dugdale, Hoo. Afig.. toI. ti. p. 827; 
moir on the HoapiUl adled La Malardri Taaoer’a Notitk. 
at Liaoolu: with some account of Aaci«ut 
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Or, in the French of modem times :— 

Vous, qui par id passez. 

Pour Tame lyeyt priez, 

Qui fut la femme Hue de Rouceby, 

Que Dieu de Tame en ait mercy. 

The date of the slab seems to be about 1350. The name 
Tvas doubtless taken from Rauceby, a parish near Sleaford, 
Lincolnshire.® Several persons of the name occur in local 
Jjistory. In an inquisition regarding possessions of the 
Knights Hospitiilers in Lincolnshire, in 1185, we find, at 
Risby, Andrew Avetorp, who held lands of tho gift of 
Walter de Raucebi; William de Rauceby, of Holdinghara, 
obtained manumission of Bishop Oliver Sutton, in 1287; 
and John de Rauceby was prebendary of Carlton-cum- 
Thurlby, from 1379—88, wheu he mot with a violent death 
on Lincoln Heath. No notice has, however, been found of 
Hugh de Rauceby, nor can it be ascertained in what capa¬ 
city Ivetta, his relict, may have lived and died at the Mala- 
derie, within the church of which her body seems to have 
been interred. 

It may here deserve notice that lepers were so far ex¬ 
cluded from the pale of society, that they were forbidden to 
enter churches, and were left without any provision for the 
burial of their dead. Some of the larger houses sought to 
alleviate this dreadful condition by building chapels; here, 
however, tliey found an obstacle in the parochial clergy, by 
whom infringements of their nghts were apprehended. In 
1197 the matter was taken into consideration by the third 
Lateral! Council, and the Qonduct of the clergy was censured 
by Alexander III., who authorised any community of leper- 
folk, who could maintain a priest, to build a chapel and have 
a cemetery of their own. They were also exempted from 
payment of tithes. 

The costly character of the slab would lead us to infer 
that Ivetta de Rauceby was a person of some consideration 
—a benefactress, possibly, to the institution, in which, doubt- 


* A cron-alftb, ISflS, tht 
D« lUuoebj—unfortooaUlf to pari d«. 
faced, was fouod about 1854 in tbs south 
aisle of Rauceby ehtirch, aod is aupposed 
to oommemorate tbe builder of that part 
of tbe fabria This slab has been Sjjured, 


Arob. Joura. toI. xi. p. 169. See seTsml 
examolee of heod-stooea with croeeee 
found used as " wallera " in tbe oliuivh 
of that place.—Ibid., voL x. po. W, 182 j 
sue also a noiioe of a munu paioting 
there, voL zL p. 68. 
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less, sbe may have sought a refuge as afflicted with that 
dreadful disease from which no class of society was exempt. 
The tale of Syr Amis and Syr Amiloun supplies a picture of 
the “ mesel ’ expelled from his home by his wife, and con¬ 
fined in a wayside hut near his own gate. The Scottish 
poet, Henrysoun, also, about 1460, in his “Testament of 
Creseide,” givw a picture of Leper-life in the “ Spitel at the 
T owne s ende, ^ similar to the Malandery at the southern gate 
of Lincoln. We learn from these ancient poems that even 
the lady of high degree, afflicted with that dire disorder, 
became an outcast, and was driven to seek a doleful refuge 
in the House of Lazars. 

In regard to the occurrence of the memorial under con¬ 
sideration, whether we regard the relict of Hugh de Rouceby 
as having been herself afflicted with disease, or as a person 
who may have been interred in the church of the Malandery 
on account of her charity and benevolence towards its 
suffering inmates, it may be remarked that there were 
“ comorores ” within its walls. In an Inquisition in the 
reign of Edward III., it was found by the jurors that certain 
women dwelled in the Hospital of the Holy Innocents," se 
habentes tanquam sorores—qua non intraverunt per viam 
rectam, sed per viam pecunia,'’ namely, by a bribe given to 
the Custos."^ 

It has been observed that the slab recently disinterred at 
the Malandery in railway operations is of unusual character. 
Several memorials, however, of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries might be enumerated, in which there is a capricious 
and somewhat grotesque combination of the sepulchral cross 
with portions of the effigy, the latter being either in low 
relief upon the face of the slab, or shown through apertures 
in various parts of it, as in the curious example under con¬ 
sideration. It seems to have been a local fashion, mostly 
adopted in Lincolnshire and adjacent counties.' Although 
the expression of the face is almost invariably in sepulchral 
effigies that of life, it deserves consideration whether the 

^ Dugd. Mon, Ang., toL tL p. 627, Lint" 

Cftler’i Adit It ii Bomawhat singolar * Nr. Bont«lIninark8tIiatmoniiBi«at8 
that oocasion*llf a raeluM shonMuave of Uut dMciiptioa ar« chieflj to be found 
been formally closed up in a leper^houee. in Liueoloehire, Torkehire, Derbyabire, 
By 2 Pat. Bdw. IlL, 15, it Meme to have Nottioghainahire, iWUaod, and tome 
been granted that " Elis, de Elme poeeet parte of Wales. Cfariit Monuoaeuta, 
eeee reclou infn Hoep. SS. Innoe. extra eect 11, p. 119. 
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intention of the sculptor in«'iy not have been to suggest that 
portions of the corpse enclosed in the coffin were actually 
visible through the openings in its lid.^ Gough gives 
amongst other examples the strangely combined memorial 
of Joan, wife of William Disney, at Norton Disney, Lincoln¬ 
shire ; the lady’s bust and arms, with hands conjoined, are 
there shown, surrounded by escutcheons of arms and acces¬ 
sory decorations; the lower part of the slab is charged with 
a cross, and through a trefoiled aperture at its base the feet 
of the deceased lady appear resting on an animal, probably 
a dog. Other examples are figured by Mr. Cutts in his 
Manual of Sepulchral Slabs and Crosses ; * a few sepulchral 
brasses also occur that partake of a similar peculiarity in 
their design, as, for instance, one in the Chapel of Merton 
College, ^te about 1310 ; in a memorial of a priest at 
Chinnor, Oxfordshire, the tonsiired head is introduced in a 
beautifully floriated cross.^ 

It only remains, in conclusion, to offer a few remarks on 
the somewhat unusual name, ivett, occurring on the memo¬ 
rial to which attention has been invited. It may possibly 
be another form of the name Judith, which is not uncommon 
in Anglo-Saxon and subsequent times, and which must be 
held in honored remembrance as that of the daughter of 
Charles the Bald, the consort of Ethelwulf, by whom our 
Alfi'ed was instructed in the first use of letters.’ The kins¬ 
woman of the Conqueror, given in marriage to the powerful 
Earl of Northumberland, Waltheof, was Judith, daughter of 
Earl Lambert de Lens, and sister of Stephen, Earl of Albe¬ 
marle. In the Life of Waltheof, however, edited by Michel, 
in the “ Chroniques Anglo-Normandes,” from a MS. at Douai, 
her name has been printed both as JuettOy** and “Judithay* 
So likewise the late Sir Francis Palgrave, in extracts from the 
“Cronica Canonicornm B. Marie Huntingdon,” preserved 


* la * dagolar eroM^lab in Rooimj 
Abbej Charob, Haato, a band appaara aa 
if emerging from the coflLn on ita dexter 
tide, and bolding a ataff with a small 
drapery or uadUttn appended to it, po«- 
aiblj a eroaiar rerersM; the tomb maj 
be Uie memorial of one of the abbsaaes 
of Bomsw. 

* See Platea xxxi., UriL, IzviiL to 
The head la moatlj abown tbrongh a 
qaatrefoiled aperture formed either in 


the centre of the heed of the croas or 
immadiately over it. 

* Manual of Monumantal Braaeea ; by 
the Rev, H. Hainee; Part I. p. oxxzv. 

* In the Anglo-Suon Cbroniole her 
name ia written Jeothete. or Juthytta. 
The tt^u of Edward the Confaeaor 
marrieo to Toatin ia named Jutbitta. 

* Chren. Asg. Norm., tom. ii. pp. 117, 
121,12S, dc. Rouen, Ed. Frdr^ 1S86. 
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amongst the documents relating to the afiairs of Scotland, 
in the Treasury of the Exchequer, has printed the name of 
the same lady. BaTid, one of the sons of Malcolm King of 
Scots, married, as there stated, Matildam comitissam 
Hunting’ neptem Willelmi regis Anglie, filiam Ivette que 
fuit filia Lamberti de Louns comitis.” ^ 

It must be admitted that it is difficult to account for the 
substitution of Ivetta for Judith. So singular a cliange 
does not appear quite satisfactory. It has been suggest^, 
with considerable probability, that Ivetta may have been the 
feminine form of Ivo. In the Calendar of the Patent Rolls, 
p. 39, we find “Ivetta de Veteri ponte,” one of the two 
daughters and coheiresses of Robert do Vipont, who died 
about 1265. Ivo occurs as a name in the same family. 
By Bugdale, however, in his account of the Vipont family, 
this lady, who married Roger de Leybum, is c^ed Idonea. 
The question must be left to those who take interest in the 
investigation of personal names in the Middle Ages.* 

In the church of Easton, Northamptonshire, there is an 
inscription on the south side of the chancel, that comme¬ 
morates Sir Richard de Lindone, lord of the manor, who 
died 39 Hen. HI., 1255, “ e dame Ivete sa feme.” It is 
given by Bridges, Hist. North., vol. ii. p. 447. 

* Dooomeata, Ao., preserrad in be ootie*d, ttiU ooeur M (arn*m«c. See 

TreMorj of tiio Jbcheqaer, Tot i. pp. Borke'e Qm. Amorj. Intta b e ntae 
101,104. ID tbe lele of Ely et the pfeoeot time. 

* IreU ead Ivatt, It auy deaeire to 



CONTEIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OP ARMOtTE, ARMS, AHD 
MILITARY APPLIANCES IN EUROPE. 

By JOmr HBWITT. 

HANU-MORTAU OF THE BEOINNING OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY, FROM THE ROYAL ARTILLERY MUSEUM, WOOLWICH. 

In bringing under the notice of the Institute this very 
curious weapon for firing ofif grenades from the shoulder,— 
one of several examples preserved in the Royal Artillery 
Museum, at Woolwich, kindly lent for our examination by 
General Lefroy,—it may be desirable to take a glance at the 
rise and progress of explosive shells in our own and foreign 
services ; not^ however, including those of the present day. 

The well-known figure of a hinged shell in the work of 
Valturius, published in 1472, had long been accepted as the 
prototype of the bomb ; but very competent judges of our 
own day have thrown doubt on this evidence, believing that 
the shell in question was charged with incendiary composi¬ 
tion, and not intended to infiict injury by its fragments on 
buiEting. Not venturing to offer an opinion on this knotty 
question, I shall content myself with quoting the words of 
Valturius as they appear in the Libri manuscript, lately 
acquired by the British Museum. The invention is there 
described as “machinaqu& pilse senem tormentarii pulveris 
plense, cum fungi aridi fomite urentis, emittuntur/’ Though 
we hear nothing more of bombs till Uie sixteenth century, it 
may very well have happened that such an invention was 
made at the early period here noticed, and left in abeyance 
for a time, as we often see inventions in the military art,— 
and, indeed, in all arts. 

In the sixteenth century the explosive shell, under the 
form of the Grenade, makes its appearance. In 1537, we 
learn from P^re Daniel, who cites the memoirs of Du BelJay, 
that, in making preparation for resisting an attack upon 
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Arles by the Emperor Charles V., that place was furnished 
with "lances, pots, et grenades, dont on fit faire grande 
quantity ” (vol. i. p. 685). We must therefore, adds Daniel, 
fix the invention of grenades, at the latest, under the reign 
of Francis the First Six years afterwards (in 1643) we 
have a very curious and clear account of the fabrication of 
explosive shells in Stow’s “ Annales.” Under the 35th of 
Henry VIII. he writes :—" King Henry, minding wars with 
Fraunce, made great preparation and provision, as well of 
munitions and artillery as also of brasse ordinance, amongst 
which, at that time, by one Peter Baud, a French-man borne, 
a gunfounder or maker of great ordinance, and one other 
alien, called Peter van Collen, a gunsmith, both the king’s 
feed men; who, conferring together, devised and caused to 
be made certain morter pieces, being at the mouth from 
eleven inches unto nineteen inches wide ; for the use whereof 
the said Peter and Peter caused to be made certaiue hollow 
shot of cast yrOD, to be stuffed with firo-worke or wild fire, 
whereof the biggei' sorts for the same had screwes of yron to 
receive a match to caiTy fii’C kindled, tliat the fier-work 
might be set on fire, for to break in small ^Mces the same 
hoUoto slu>t, whereof the smallest piece hitting any man, 
would kill or spoyle him’* (p. 684, ed. of 1631). This 
seems clearly the mortar and bomb, as we now understand 
those teiTOs. We have here, distinctly named, the mortar- 
piece, of which the “ bigger sorte " carried a shell upwards 
of a foot and a half in diameter; and the purpose of this 
cast-iron shell was to break into small pieces when falling 
among tlie enemy. Whether the worthy “ Peter and Peter" 
had got hold of a copy of Valturius and modified his device 
to the result above described, must be left to our conjecture. 
I may remark tliat cannon founded by the above-named 
Peter Baude are still preserved in the Tower and Woolwich 
collections. 

In 1562, we learn from the Memoirs of Castelnau, cited in 
the " Milice Franchise," that grenades were used at the siege 
of Rouen, and that the Comte do Rendan was there killed by 
the bursting of one (vol. i. p. 585). . At the siege of Vakten- 
donck,dn the Low Countries, in 1588, bombs appear to have 
been employed with great success. “ Nothing,” says Strada, 
" terrified the townsmen more than certain great hollow iron 
balls filled with powder and with other materials, which were 

l L 
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inextinguishable. They had a fuse and were cast from a 
mortar. Falling upon the roofe of the houses, they broke 
through them, aud as soon as the charge ignited, they burst, 
spreading on all sides a flame that could with difficulty be 
extinguished with water” (Daniel, vol. i. p. 580). In the 
“ Commentaries ” of Sir Francis Vere wo read that, at the 
siege of Oslend, in 1601, the defenders had “firkins of 
ashes, to be tumbled upon the enemie to blind them; little 
quadrant tenter-nails, three sticking in the ground and one 
upright; many great heaps of stones and brickbats, which 
the soldiers brought from the old church they had shot down; 
ropes of pitch; hoops bound about with squibs and fire¬ 
works to throw among them ; great store of hxnd^granadoes; 
and clubs, which we called Hercules"-clubs, with heavy heads 
of wood, and nails driven into the squares of them” (Com¬ 
mentaries, p. 170). 

In 1634 the French first adopted the mortar and shell, 
and it was from an‘ Englishman that they obtained this 
powerful auxiliary. "The late king, Louis XIII.,” says Blon- 
del, in his “Art de jetter les Bombes,” “caused the ‘Sieur 
Kalthus,* an English engineer, to come from Holland for 
this purpose ; and we have seen him, he adds, in seveial 
sieges directing the mortar batteries with great success. In 
the “ Pratique de la Guerre ” of Malthas himself, tlie author 
describes his mortar, which was 12 in. in diameter, 3 in. 
thick at the mouth, and three at the chamber : the bomb was 
1in. in diameter, its thickness an inch and a fraction : the 
fuse was of wood. Ward, in his “Animadversions of 
Warre,” published in 1639, tells us :—“The last kinds of 
ordnance are the morter-peece, the square murtherers, 
tortles, and petards.” The first three of these were mortars. 
The mortar is also called by him Saints”Bell—“fashioned 
like to a morter or Saints* Bell” (p. 113). Granadoes, he 
adds at a later page, are of two kinds, for morters and for 
hand. “ Those that are to be shotte out of a morter-peece 
are to be cast in brasse for the principall service, or made of 
glasse or earth. There is another sort made of canvas, and 
that is used properly to set fire upon houses and townes ” 
(chapt. 243). 

I^athanael Nye, “Master Gunner of the City of Wor¬ 
cester,” in his “Art of Gunnery,” published in 1647, remarks 
that the soldiers of his day were by no means fond of hand- 
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ling tlie grenade : they were loath “ to meddle with the 
band-granadoes, the using of them being somewhat dan¬ 
gerous ” (p. 75). He further apprises us that “ mortars of 
brass and iron being wanting, they may be made, for a need, 
of wood and pastbord. The bore into which you put your 
powder must be plated with copper or lattin, if it be possi¬ 
ble.” And he adds :—“ There is a very honest man in the 
market town of Bromsgrove, named John Tilt, who can 
make either morter-peeces or ordnance, with tin, wire, 
pastbord and glue, of excellent durance and service, if not 
wronged in the charge or loading of them” (p. 56). 

In 1667 the Grenadier became a regular constituent of 
the French army : every company of the Regiment du Roi 
had four of them. In 1670 they were united into a single 
company: in 1672 the first thirty regiments of the line had 
each its company of grenadiers. The adoption of grenadiers 
by Louis XIV. is thus explained by Marshal Puysegur in 
his “Art de la Guerre,”—“ The king, having formed many 
sieges, at first volunteers were invited for throwing the 
grenades. At length his majesty resolved to estabhsh Com¬ 
panies for that service. These had pouches to carry the 
grenades and hatchets to use in attacks in the trenches and 
other places, for cutting down palisades, and breaking 
through doors” (voL i. p. 222). 

Turner, in his “Pdlas Armata,” 1671, says:—“The 
fourth kind of ordnance is the mortar, under which com¬ 
prehend pot-pieces, square-murtherers, turtles, and petards. 
The pot-piece shoots granados, fireballs and stones ” (p. 192). 

In 1676, Louis XIV. formed the company of Grenadiers d 
cheval, consisting of 130 men, with their special ofiheers. 
They carried, besides their pouch of grenades, sword, fusil 
and pistols. 

Under the year 1678, Evelyn in his Memoirs tells us that, 
in the month of June, he visited the Camp at Hounslow 
Heath, and adds :—“ Now were brought into service a new 
sort of soldiers called granadiers, who were dextrous in 
flinging hand granados, every one having a pouch full. 
They had furred caps with coped crownes like Janizaries, 
which made them looke very fierce; and some had long 
hoods hanging down behind, as we picture fools. Their 
clothing being likewise pybald, yellow and red” (vol. i. 
p. 497, ed. 1819). 
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From the Manuals for the Exercise of British Troops, pub¬ 
lished by royal command, we learn the armament of the 
grenadier from 1682 to the end of the century. In 1682 he 
has pouch of "grenades,” match, fusil with bayonet* and 
hatchet In 1690 he is provided with pouch of “ granades,” 
match, fusil with plug bayonet and sling, cartridges, and 
primer. It may be remarked that while, at this date, the 
grenadier and dragoon have cartridges, the musquetier still 
carries bis charges in the old "collar of bandeliers.” In 
1694, St Bemy gives us a good and well-detailed print of 
the French grenadieris poucih, hatchet, and belt (“Memoires 
d’Artillerie,” pi. 88), and of his fusil with bayonet (pi. 80). 

The horse-grenadier is found in England as well as in 
France. Grose, in his “ History of the English Army,” gives 
us an account of two of them " riding before Queen Anne's 
coach with fixed bayonets; which bayonets had handles 
with rings fixed to them, for the admission of the barrel of 
the piece” (voL ii. p. 342). 

In 1735 we have the curious work of Bernard Lens, 
“limner to his Majesty,” published by his son, and to be 
had only, as he tells us, “ at his lodgi^ at Mr. Mitchell's, 
.a peruke maker’s, in Jermyn Street, Saint James’s.” The 
prints, he says in his Dedication to the Duke of Cumberland, 
“ naturally fly to your Royal Highness’s patronage, and are 
with the profoundest respect and humility,” &c., Ac. The 
armament here consists of pouch, match, fusil with sling and 
socket bayonet, and basket-liilted sabre. The figures are 
nineteen in number, and 7 inches high ; one of which, labelled 
" Blow your Match,” is hero reproduced.' 

An arrangement, by which large and small shells might 
be fired at the same time from one mortar, is shown in 
Daniel’s “ Milice Fran 9 oise ” (voL i. p. 587, and pi. 41). The 
smaller shells are called Perdreaux; resembling, he tells us, 
a covey of young partridges, among which the bomb repre¬ 
sents the mother partridge—“comme une compagnie de 
perdreaux, dont la bombe represente la mere perdrix." This 
device does qot appear to have had any very great success, 
presenting probably too much analogy to the equally inge¬ 
nious invention of the large aperture for the cat and the 

* The titl« of thio curioofl aad me k “The Oresedien’ Exereue of the 
booh, of which « ffood oopj exiets io the Ghwnado in Hie hliyeetj’e flret Regiment 
Bojel ArtiUet; Librery et Woolwich, of Foot Gnar^’' 





Oi«o&c(j«r of H.M. Fint R*g{To«ai of Foot Oaardo, 1730. 
From na 67 Sermnl Lcai^ liamar to Oeviiro tl. 
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smaller one for the kittens. .Wall-grenades are, as their 
name indicates, for use in defence of walls against a be¬ 
sieging force. In Grose’s “ Ancient Armour,” there is a 
curious plate of an instrument, which he calls “ a Tinker’s 
mortar ”: “ this,” he says, “ being fixed on a stick, was used for 
throwing grenades.” It is figured on plate 49 of his work. 
Somewhat similar are the cups afl&xod to fusils for firing 
grenades, of which examples will be found in the Tower and 
Woolwich collections. Those in the Tower are of the time 
of James II. 

The HAND-MORTAR now before us appears to be of the 
early part of the seventeenth century ; the invention itself 
being probably of about the same date. It has a wheel-lock, 
the brass barrel has the arms of Wurtemburg chased upon 
it near the muzzle. The calibre of the mortar is 2f in.; of 
its chamber 1 in.; depth of the chamber in.; of the 
mortar 4| in.: total length of the weapon ft. The stock, 
it will be seen, is contrived in the view of lightening the 
piece as much as possible. It is inlaid with ivory, having 
the figure of a canuonier directing his battery against a 
walled town. Several other examples of the hand-mortar 
will bo found in the Tower and Woolwich museums, all 
having flint locks. There is one in the Goodrich Court 
collection, fi^ired in the second volume of Skelton’s “ Illus¬ 
trations.” It has both match and wheel-lock. In the fine 
specimen-number of M. Micol’s Panoplie Ewropdenne, depict¬ 
ing various arms in the Museum of Bordeaux, we have a 
representation of a hand-mortar of the eighteenth century. 
It closely resembles the most recent of the Woolwich exam¬ 
ples. It seems clear, from the rarity of specimens, that this 
implement, the Hand-mortar, was never of extensive adop¬ 
tion ; and the same may be said of the Fusil-mortar. Indeed, 
a whole museum might he filled with projects for destruc¬ 
tion which have never destroyed anything but the fortunes 
of their inventors. 



Original Bocumenta. 

EAELY HISTORICAL DOCUMENT AMONO THE MTTNIHENTS OF 
THE TOWN OP AXBRIDOE. 

Ik the autumn of 1861, bj the eurteey of the Corporation of Axbridge 
and its officers, I had an ^portonitj of inspecting the records of this 
corporation. Among them 1 found the following detached roll or memo¬ 
randum which relates to the town and its rioinit/ and to the well-known 
incident of the bunting of King Edmund on the Mendip hills, which is 
recorded bj the biographers of St. Eunstan. The document was not new 
to me. In fact it was one of my objects of seai%h ; for a translated copy 
of it had been long before published in Rutter’s Delineations of the North* 
Western Division of the County of Somerset" (London, 1829), and had 
thence found its way into other local guides. The supposed origin of English 
boroughs, and especially that of Axbridge, is incidentally noticed in it. 

The character of the handwriting is, I apprehend, that of the beginning 
of the fifteenth century:— 

Temporibus Adelslani, Edmundi, Edredi, Edgari et Sancti Edwardi, 
aliorumque Regum Anglie antiquorum gubernatio quidem icgni hcc fuit. 
Videlicet, quod per consilium Sanctorum Dunstani et Alphegi aliorumque 
regni speotabilium virorum ordinatuin fuit ut fierent burgagia, id est roanoi-ia 
sire mansiones regie, nam < Borough,' Anglioe, latino sonat * mansio ' seu 
habitatio, unde ct in preaenti forcas vulpinos appellamus * boroughes,' quo 
eonstructa fuerunt dWersis in locia in qualibet regni parte prout regie 
magestati tempus et loci situs commodiits deleotarent. Et eciom quod - 
fierent Cuslodes in quolibet Burgo, qui tunc tomporis vocabaotur * War- 
domcD,' idest * Portereves' Constabularii eeterique officiarii qui regio nomine 
ordinarent viotualia: Videlicet frumentum vinum et ordeum ores et boves 
cetsraque pecora campi et volucres cell piscesqne marinos pro tempore quo 
Rex in Burgo prefixo moram cum suis trohere decretaret. Namque per 
regium oousilium assignatum erat ouilibet Burgo tempus certum spaoiumque 
temporis quamdiu cum suis iu hujusmodi {tic) demoraretur. Si rero oontin- 
geret itiuc Regem non adesse tunc omnia preordinata in foro predict! Burgi 
Tonundori deberent et pecunia inde recepta in fiscum regium per officlarios 
prediotos inferri lioeret. Preterea per dictum consilium forent vitlagia per 
circuitum diet’ Burg’ adjacentia in quibus esseut Wllani et nativi quimrram 
inoolersnt animaliaque nutrirent et cetera quo ad opus supradictum ncces- 
saria forent ad victuna officiariorum burgonim supradictorum. Vixit itaque 
Rci in illis diebus de propriis dominiis sive maneriis siout ceteri doniini 
modo faciunt et hoc oiunino no regoum inedie gravamen incurreret. 
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Interdum yero esrirabant Reges circa foreslam de Miondcp yeaandi 
gratia in qua tunc temporia fuerunt ccnri non j>&Qci eeterarumque ferarum 
gen^ direraa. Nam, ut legilar in yita Saneii Dunatani, Rex Edmundua 
qui Qlaatonie requieacit* aoccaait yenaturua ad forcatam aupradictam, Burgo 
Mgio tunc apud Aiebrtgge eiiatcnte. Idem rero Rex triduo porantea 
DMtum Dunstanuai a curia aua cum magiia indignationo ac aine honore 
abjecerat quo facto Rex in ailvam yenaturua irit. Silva autem ipsa montem 
magne aleitudinia occupat qni mona In aummilate aui inlerruptua iogena 
j^ectpicium et horridum abbiuum apectantibua offert quod ab ineolia 
Ctdderclrff appellator. Cum ergo fogitanlem cervum Rex hao ot iliac 
loaequcretur, cecvua ad preruptum montia biatuoi perveniena introraum ruit 
M iu partca diaoiaaua interiit. Inaeotantea canca par ruliia involuit. 
Equua autem quont (ate) Rex sodebat ruplia babeois effrenia effectua obatinato 
curau regeni poet bestioa portat et ultimam aortem Regi pre ao patens 
baratrum intentat. Ills trepidat et anguatiatur. Occurrit interim anlino 
ejua injuria Dunatano nuper illata. Ingeoiuit et ee quam citiaaime illam 
muUiplici emendatione corrcclurum, aolomodo imrninentem aibi mortem ejua 
mentia ad^ horam Deua avertat, Deo celeri meniia aponrione promitlit. 
Cujus cordia preparatioiiem auria Dei eveaiigio audiena iiliua miaertua eat. 
Equua namque ilHco aubstitiC et Regem a pericaio mortia liberatum valde 
m^niScana (f) Domino grates ex iotimo cordia peraolvcre fecit. 

Inde ad boapicium, aoilicet ad Burgum de Axebrigge, Rex roveraua 
adunatia principibua auis rei que acciderat ordiiieni pandit et Dunatauum 
cum honore ac reverencia adduci prccepit et eum postea fideliaatmum aiui- 
cum in omnibus liabuit. 

£t sic in Axebriggo fuerunt xxxij® burgencea quibue cooceasum fuit a 
aupradictia regibua jua yenandi atque piscandi in omnibus locia warennia 
exceptis. Videlicet a loco qui dicitur Cotclliaaacli* usque ad petram quo 
vocaiur le Blakeatone in mart occidental!. Et de prediotis xxxij. burgen- 
cibus fuerunt xiiijcim aeniores principaloa qui tunc yocabantur Sokmeont 
idest ‘ Wardemen ’ siv© * Aidremanni, ex quibx omni anno ipaimet eligerent 
UDum ' portereye,’ qui modo per statutum regiiim* * Major' vocator ct unum 
ballirum et iduoe constabularioa cetcroaque ofBciarioa qui in guberaationo 
iiliua Burgi forent neceasarioa ut veniente regio Senoacallo in festo yido* 
licet Sancti MichaoUa facerent coram eodem fidelitatem Regi et regno de 
liujuamodi gubornatione et de pace aervauda. Et tic villa do Axobrigge 
cum manerio de Cedder fuit proprium dominium Regis. 

Et iiota quod hoc duo Maneria, videlicet Somerton el Cedder, cum 
appendiciia aula reddebant firmam uniua nootia teni|iore Sancti EdwarJi 
Regia et Willielmi Conquestoris prout patet iu libro qui dicitur * Domya* 
day,’ folio sccundo, ubi agilur de Comitatu Sonieraetenaia sub titulo 'Terre 
Regia’ in libro aupradicto ubi continetur sic:—" Rex tenet Cbedder. Rex 
Edwardua teouit nuuquam gildarit nee scitur quot hide aunt ibi. Terra eat 


* Rutt«r traaaUtee the words " qui 
Olastonia requiasoit," by “ who sought 
rotinmont at Qlastoabury,* and auleti* 
tutes Edward for Edtawtui, The passaga 
rafars to tha place of iutanaant of King 
Edmund at Olastoobory. 

* Ituttar fancies that the words "q{ua 
merlUa," refer to the death that "de¬ 
servedly tbraatened*' the king; whereas, 
they refer to the merits of the saiot as 

TOt.. XllII. 


the immediate cause of Divine interpo¬ 
sition. 

* Rutter identifies this Cottle's Ash 
with Cottle’s Oak, near Frome. 

* Translated hy Rutter " by royal ohar> 
ter." Wa shall bervafter see reason to 
doubt whether any royal charter of inoor- 
pomtioQ issued before the r^n of Fhiihp 
and Mary. 
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vigiuti carrucate.* In dominio annt tres eamicate et duo sarvi et unus coli' 
bertus xvij villaoi et xx Bordarii cum vij cnrrucatia ct vij gablatorea red- 
dentes zrij sotidos. In Atsebnge trigiiita et duo burgensea red* solidos. 

ibi duo Moliui red' xij solidos et dcnarios et iij piscarie red’ x solidos et xv 
acre prati, pastura j leuce longitudine et tauturadcm latitudiue red’per annum 
zxj libras et ij denarios et obilum do xx mora* silra ij le . . . longitudine et 
dimidium latitudiue. de hoe Uanerio tenet Oiso Episcop[ii8] unum mem- 
brum Wbetmore, quod ipse tenuit de Rage Edvrardo. pro eo con^pulat 
Willielmus Yieccomes in firma Regis, xij libras unoquoque anno. De ipso 
Uanerio est ablata dimidia virgata terro qua fuii de dominion 6nna Regis 
Edwordi. Robartus do Otburguilo tenet et xr denarios xalot. Hco duo 
Maneria Somerton et Cedder cum appendiciU suis reddebant firmam unius 
noctis tempore Regis Sancti Edrrardi.^' 

Et tie Willielmus Rex et omnes successores sui Rages habuerunt 
dictam villom de Axebrigge cum Manerio de Cedder in proprio dominio 
usque od annum quintum Regis Johannis, qno anno idem Johannea Rex 
concessit dictum Uanerium de Cedder cum villa de Axebrigge et hundredis 
de Wynterstoke ct Cedder Hugoni Archidiacono Wellensi pro xx libris 
Bolrend* ad termitfos Micbaelis et Pasebo, ut patot per quondam cartam 
inde confeotaro. 


This document has been translated with tolerable correctness by the 
snthor of the Delineations of the North-Western Division of Somerset,” 
already referred to. I have noticed some inaccuracies, in notes subjoined 
to the text. 

It should seem to have been the principal object of the author of the 
above detached roll or document, to describe the state of the town of 
Axbridge, and, incidentally, to propound an historical theory of the rise 
and establishment of Saxon boroughs in England, which are here ascribed 
to the policy of providing (he king with various places of occasional resi¬ 
dence in ditferent parts of the realm, and with means of support out of his 
local revenues, or other contributions, while so resident. Such a theory 
could only be strictly applicable to a royal burg near to, or containing, 
some demesne lands of the crown. A Saxon *' burgus ” was not indeed 
necessarily a vill or town at all; but Axbridge has been for centuries both 
a “bargus,” in the ordinary sense of tlie term, and a vill or township. It 
has been also called a manor,” in some early documents. It seems to 
have immemorially possessed something like a local government in conneo- 
tion with the immediate officers of the crown. 

That several successive Saxon kings possessed not only forestal rights 
and demesnes at Cheddar but also a palace, is clearly shown by several 


* The sjUahle oar’ in tbs Domesday 
has been extended in this document into 
" carrucata,” a liberty which can rarely 
be allowed to a tianelator of that Survey. 

* This is an error in the transcript 
from Domesday. The worda in era, 
should bo substituted for noro. The 
Demseday runs thus "red. per annum 
£20 st de 20 in ora,'* and then pro¬ 
ceeds to specify the length and breadth 


of the wood. Rutter seems to have 
supposed that the "mora" here meant 
the inoloeed lands on the moor which 
still exist by the same of moorAayse, 
near Uxbridge. As to the precise import 
of the words ora, used in eooneetion 
with mooev, Sir H. RUis's work on Dome*, 
day may b« consulted for the cumot 
opinions 
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cliart^rs, of which tho tonor is still extant. These will be found in Kemble’s 
Diplomata: one of Edmund, a.d. 941, speaks of ** villain qui celebri set 
Ceodre ” [dicilur ?] (vol. v. n. 270); one of Badwig, a.d. 956. menUons 
the •• palatio regis in Ceodre’' (vol. ii. p, 322); another of Eawlgar, a.I>. 978, 
is dated thus—“ aota est pasealt sollempnitate sedo regali sat Ceodre ” 
(vol. jii. pp. 136, 137). The above are also found in Thorpe’s Diploma* 
tariuro, etc. (pp. 234, 236, 487). Mr. Thorpe indeed thinks there was 
also a convent or abbej at Cheddar, but on grounds which hardly seem to 
me strong enough to warrant the conjecture. 

That there was for maay centuries an intimate relation between the 
manor of Cheddar and the town of Axbridge, and that the title to both wos 
long identical, is certain. Both aro mentioned under the title of “terra 
regis ” in the Domesday Survey, and they are so described in it as to 
indicate that they both appertained to the single head of Cheddar in 
tlie Survey ; nor is there any inconsistency in supposing that the vill was 
parcel of the royal demesne of Cheddar. This connection is still more 
apparent in the Exeter Domesday. The palatial residence may have been 
situate within the limits of the ancient bnrgus. The Survey shows that 
Wedmore was formerly also a member of the same manor, but had been 
dismembered in favour of the See of Bath. 

Both the manor and town were alienated by the crown in tlie reign 
of John, and eventoally the lordships were united in tlie above See, and 
continued to be so until they were recenveyed to the crown after the 
Beformaiion, and thence passed into private bauds. 

To what extent the rights, public and private, within (he town were 
affected by these successive alienations, or by the operation of tlie several 
charters afterwards granted to tlie town, 1 am not in a condition to say ; 
nor indeed do the inhabitants seem to have any clear ideas on that matter 
themselves, so far as I can learn. 

The aucccaaive alienations immediately after the grant of King John in 
the fifth year of his reign are set forth in the several charters printed bj 
Hearoe in the History of Glaston by Adam de Doraerham ; in the printed 
charter rolls (p. 129); and in the printed hundred rolls (vol. i. p. 126, etc.). 

Though Cvilinson and Rutter both refer to other supposed incorporations 
of an earlier date, the first charter kno^vn to me in relation to Axbndge 
entitled to that designation is that of 3 ds 4 Phil, and Mary (part hi. of the 
roll of that year). The recital in this charter diatinctly aaserts that it had 
been a burgua lime out of mind, with thirCy>two burgesses, of whom fourteen 
of the elders were called “sokmanni, aive wordmen,” or “aldremanni”; 
that of these one was annually chosen to be “prepoaitus ” or “ prefectus,” 
commonly called “ Portc-rceve,” as well as a bailiff, two constables, and 
other “ ofifiviarii,” necessary for (he government of the borough, subject to 
a rent or payment of 60x. 2^d. The charter then proceeds to incorporate 
the town, professedly for the first time, under the title of mayor and bur* 
geasea of the borough and vill of Axbridgo. 

This charter was confirmed by a long one of 41 Eliz., now considered to 
be the governing charter (part v. of the patent roll of that year), and again 
by another of 21 James I. (part viii. of the roll). 

1 think it improbable that there was any earlier incorporation. The 
recital of the first above mentioned is at variance with the supposition. 
The Axbridge document at the head of this paper refers, inde^, to the 
name of “mayor ” as being used “ per statutum regale ” instead of port* 
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reere, at tlie tims of the writing of that docoment. But ^'statutam regale” 
is not usually descriptire of a charter among instruments of that date. 
The town was, in fact, what many of our ancient boroughs originally were, 
a borough by prescription with forms of goreniment sanctioned by long 
usage, and perliaps obscurely indicated in the Domesday Surrey by tbe 
•• tl)irty-two burgenses ” there specified. CoUinson cites the Pipe roll of 
14 Hen. II. as proof of goremment by a portreeve at that time. Payment 
is there recorded of **auxiiia,” or aids, by two persons there named, and 
by tbe ** cteteri homines cum eommuni rills;” but this entry is too 
general and loose to show the exact form of rule within the borough. The 
introductory part of the above charter of Phil, and Mary is, however, decU 
sire, and confirms tbe general statement contained in the Axbridge docu* 
ment above transcribed. 

The earlier grants found in tbe corporation muniments relate to tbe 
grants of Cheddar and Axbridge, temp. 5 John, and of franchises connected 
with them; among which are those of 11 Hen. III., 13 Hen. Ill,, and 
23 Ben. III., and 7 Bdw. I., in the printed charter-rolla. 

It is singular that tbe very learned Madox should have quoted Axbridge 
.as an instance of an unincorporated vill impleaded by the general name of 
** homines burgi de Axebridge ” in the Exchequer, temp. Charles I. (Firma 
Borgi, p. 84). 

It is probable that the difficulty and risk attendant on boroughs which 
had to rely on a title by prescription, suggested the applicotiou to the 
crown for a forma! charter or incorporation in the sixteenth century. 

During the reign of Henry VI. and his immediate successors occur 
many decisions, reported in tbe Year*books, respecting the form and effect 
of ineorporstions ; and about that time tbe law may be said to have been in 
the course and progress of adopting more definite ideas on the subject, not 
entirely matured until the times illustrated by the decisions reported by Lord 
0. J. Coke. 1 think that/ormaf municipal incorporations will be fouixd to 
be rare until the fifteenth century. Charters of franchises granted to 
persons, and to bodies of persons supposed and assumed to be already 
competent to accept them, arc common enough. 

It is observable that three other coders ” or '* cedras, ” besides that in 
the crown, are named in Domesday. These are mentioned by Colltnson, and 
the devolution pointed out by him (vol. iii. p. 561 etsfg.). From his state¬ 
ment I should infer that there are still such vestiges of mutual connection 
between these and tbe crown manor of Cheddar Episcopi ” as to prove 
that they were probably sub-manors detached by subinfeudation, alienation, 
or descent, from ^aat royal manor. Tbe graut by John shows that tbe 
manor also gave its name to a distinct hundred at that time, which has 
since become merged in tliat of Winterstoke. 

The records cited in Domerham's History (vol. i. p. 194) show that there 
was an ancient forest on the Mendip hills ; that the forest had been unduly 
Extended by Hen. II. over many adjscent parishes and places, which were 
afterwards disafforested by a perambulation in the reign of Edw. I. The 
boundaries before and after perambulation are all specified in the record by 
that writer. Axbridge and its " moor-heighes ” were, it seems, left within 
the forest limits. 

Some of the biographers of Dunstan seem to have supposed that tbe 
forest in which tbe Mendip hunt occurred was so called from cedar trees 
in it, and they therefore lay the scene of it in tbe ** Mous cedrorum.” 
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Socb are the obsarvations which I hare to offer on the Axhridge doen- 
ment, so far aa regards its secular character. On the incident of the 
hunting on Mendip by Edmund, I am tempted to add a further comment. 

The story has been lately referred to by an ingenious correspondent of 
the ''Gentleman’s Magazine,” N.S., Nov., 1866. who has lately had an 
opportunity of comparing the narrative which he found current on the spot, 
with the earliest known biographical memoir of St. Dunstan found in the 
Cotton Library, Cleopatra B. 13, in the British Museum. 

He speaks of it aa a tradition stilt familiar "among a poor and ignorant 
peasantry, who know nothing about history, hut have simply told tlieir 
oiiildren what their fathers had before told them,” and ho refers to it as a 
story that must have been " banded down from generation to generation 
for nearly 1000 years ” among those peasantry. 

I presume that the writer refers to the cose of pure "tradition,” pro¬ 
perly so called, and not to " history ” or written trad^n, which he 
pointedly distinguishes from oral tradition, as being perhaps the work of 
" biassed and prejudiced ” penmen. 

1 am inclined to suppose that the author was not aware how near he 
was, during bis stay in that pleasant country, to an efficient documentary 
reminiscence of the old story etill extant in the keeping of the mayor and 
burgesses of Axhridge, from which the peasantry might easily refresh their 
memories through tiie medium of their more intelligent neighbours, or of 
the common printed guide-books of that part of Somerset. 

Without impeaching nniversaily all oral reports or tradition I must avow 
that I can assign no value to tlicm unless accompanied by other extrinsic 
circumstauces which moke it reasonable to believe them. If 6. states a fact 
which be heard from his father A., it is a condition of credibility that A. 
ahould have been a witness of it, or, at least, have been in a position to 
make his own personal knowledge of it highly probable. Without this 
condition the statement of B. is no more than idle gossip—-a mere rumour 
—" tarn €cti pravique tenax, quam nuucia veri.” Where the statement is 
to pass through a succession of persons, fathers and sons, the value hecomea 
less at every stage, for it soon becomes impossible to verify the relative 
position of each successive declarant, or bis means of knowledge. In 
short, anyone who has had ordinary experience of the various sources of 
error, misconception, and misstatement (apart from intentional falsehood) 
roust see that every step in the devolution of a mere oral narrative makes 
the attainment of truth more difficult. In fact, it becomes impotsihU to 
aay whether it he, or he not, a real case of tradition at all; that is, of oral 
devolution through successive generations from the first happening of the 
event or fact down to the last hearer or recipient of the tale. We do not, 
and cannot, know whether facts have not been varied, or tampered with, in 
the scries; for there are prejudiced and loose talkers as well as prejudiced 
writers, and ratlier more of the former than of the latter doss. 

In cases where there exist no written records,—as in a newly-discovered 
island where nobody can write,—oral tradition is all we can have to trust to; 
and we may be sure that, in such a state of tilings, the traditions will bo 
sufficiently absurd to deserve no reliance at alL 

/fistory stands on a very diflerent footing. Wo have to oxerciso our 
judgment not on oral reports but on the written reports and statements of 
persons primd facie being what, on the face of their written relations, they 
purport to be, whether it be Tacitus, or Cesar, or Orosius, or the coDteoi- 
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porary biographers of Dunston himself in d-detcnt monastic libraries, who 
attest—I will not saj a miracle or providential interposition in the caso of 
Edmnnd (as to which I express no opinion)—but, at all events, his hair¬ 
breadth escape in the imniment deadlj breach *'at Cheddar. 

In the discriuinatioD of such venerable records, which have been preserved 
with unquestioned authoritj for 1000 or 2000 years and upwards, there may 
no doubt be room for criticism or acepUcisin, but the fact of authorship is 
substantially unimpeached, and we a^ume, with confidence, that the writings 
are the genuine productions of those who had fair historical means of 
ascertaining the events recorded by them. With this we are content; and 
we do not seek to confirm their statements by ascertaining what rumours 
are current among the peasantry of Rome or North Somerset, or at the 
bead-quarters of the Abbots of Glastonbury. 

The invaluable collection of MS. historical materials for history by my 
friend, Mr. Hardy, shows that some thirty or more biographical memoirs, 
of various dates, beginning with one nearly contemporaneous, have com¬ 
memorated the prominent events of the active life and labours of Dunstan. 
He left hebiud him a memory that lias made a lasting impression on the 
history of the Anglo-Saxon race in this country, and the inevitable conse¬ 
quence was that he became decorated with posthumous talcs and figments, 
as to some of which we may venture to bo incredulous. We may be sure 
that the local clergy, reg^ar and secular, of the Middle Ages (the sole 

E urveyors of history in those days) would be well disposed to circulate a 
nowledge of so sensational a catastrophe as the perilous chase at Ched¬ 
dar and the merits of so venerable a name as that of St. Dunstan. Yet 
knowledge so obtained from them by an unlearned laity would no more 
constitute oral tradition, than the knowledge that a schoolboy acquires 
from a village normal teacher of the story of King Canute, and his unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt to control the Atlantic tide on the shore of Southampton 
Water some 800 years ago. 

Still more easily might sneh-a modicum of local history be attained where 
there has existed, as in the present cose, for about 450 years, among the 
public documents of a town close at hand, a plain narrative of so remark¬ 
able a local incident. The story must by this time have become as familiar 
on tbe Mendips, as the encounter of the same eminent personage with the 
inti-usive demon,who visited him in bis laboratory at Glastonbury; and this 
without resorting to the theory of an unbroken oral tradition extending 
from tbe actual occurrence of this afiair of tlie red-hot forceps down to the 
present time. Local guides and handbooks in later times have brought 
home the knowledge of King Edmund's peril even to the troglodlte dwellers 
in tbe oaves of Cheddar and Wokey, who no doubt duly retail it, together 
with the pinks and potato-stones of that district, to all curious visitors of 
those beautiful mountains. 


£. SifIBEE. 


©rocec^injjs at iHeetinjjs of tfje Srcfjaiolagtcal Institute, 

Jtob 1, 1866. 

The Marquis Camdbk, K.Q., President, in the Chair. 

A UBKOiR, by the late Mr. Joseph Beldam, F.S.A., of Royston, was 
read, describing the course of the Icenhilde Street, and vestiges of early 
occupation in the district adjacent to the author's residence. These 
remains have been for many years the object of his careful explorations. 
He laid before the meeting a map in which the results of his researches 
were fully detailed. 

The InsUtute has to regret the sudden decease of a valued friend of the 
Society, which took place not many days after this, a long>promiscd com* 
mnnication, was received. Hr. Beldam had for some years shown a very 
cordial interest in the welfare of the Institute, of which he was an early 
member. 

Mr. J. H. Parsbr gave a discourse on the Primitive Fortifications of 
Rome. He pointed out that there arc traces of early defences on each of 
the hills, consisting chiefly of the scarped cliSs on all rides of them | each 
hill has been originally a separate fortress, and, in each case, below- the 
scarped cliff, is the slope called in Rome and iu Aricia, but nowhere else, 
the pomoerium; a local name for this part of the fortifications; it perplexed 
the writers even of the time of the Empire. At tlie foot of the slope was 
the outer wall, the agger or Jinit; beyond that the fosta, and at the 
bottom of the fossa was usually the eta. These two are so constantly 
united that the term viafotsa is proposed to distinguish them. From 
many passages in classical authors it is evident that the original settlement 
was on the Palatine, and that this was surrounded by cliff, slope and fees, 
from the beginning ; the foss marked out by the plough with oxen was ons 
of the earliest incidents in the history of Romo. To this original city on 
the Palatine the Capitol was speedily added as the ars or citadel, more 
strongly fortified than tlie rest, as was usual; in this esse it was a natural 
rock, which none of tlm other hills were; this was called the Tarpeian 
Rock ; all the other hills had the cliffs scarped, that is, cut by the hand of 
man, and the eartli must always have been supported in a vertical position 
by artificial means, originally by boarding, and, as the boards decayed, by 
stone walls. Tliere are remains of walls of the time of the Einn of Rome 
on each of tbe Seven Hills, and in other parts there are walls of the times 
of tlie Republic and of the Emperors, sometimes built upon or against the 
walls of the Kings. The roads at tbe low level at the bottom of the fosses, 
called covered ways, became the streets of tbe city, and their level was not 
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changed until the time of the Empire, when the alteration l>egan for con< 
venienoo, and has been progressing erer since. The market*plaees or/eri(9 
trere at the same level as these original streets. All early cities consist of 
three parts, the arx or citadel, the tovrn, and the pasture^ground. In 
Home accordingly there were originally the Capitol as the arx, the Palatine 
or town, and the Aventine or pasture-ground. The arx had a triple line 
of fortification, the town bad a doable line, and the pasture-ground a single 
line only. For this reason there was no j>otRanrium to the Areutine, 
because there was no outer wall; the pomceriwn signifying the post- 
murum. The Aventine had m porMerium until the time of ^e Emperor 
Claudius, who on enlarging the city added an outer wall in that part. 
The Seven Hills were combined into one city by the later kings, especially 
by Serrius Tullius, who built a great agger, more than a mile long, on the 
eastern side of the city, where the slope was too gradual to admit of a 
scarped cliff. In other parts he only strengthened the cliffs, and connected 
the hills together by short aggers with gates. An agger is defined by 
Varro os a great bank of earth with a wall in the middle of it. The great 
agger of Serrius Tullius has in recent times been cut through by the rail, 
road, and the sections ag^ee exactly with the description of Varro. Servius 
also added an outer agger or finis, parallel to the cliffs, all round the city 
except at the Aventine. Between his great agger and the smaller one or 
finis, is the pom^en'um, with a wide and deep foes. The outer agger was 
not more than ten to twenty feet high ; upon this outer agger the wall of 
Aurelian, a hundred feet high, was afterwards built. The enlargement 
and new fortifications of the city were begun by Sulla and continued by the 
early Emperors, but their enclosure was an agger only until the time of 
Aurelian, when the high wall was added on the whole extent. The change 
from the low wall or agger to the high wall was made in the third century; 
the gateway fortresses of Honorius were added in the fourth. The change 
in the height of the walls was caused by a change in the mode of attack 
and defence, and the introduction of '‘bourds,’’ or wooden galleries, high 
from the ground fur bolter defence. An hourd continues in use on a tower 
in the Transtevere, a very rare example. The holes for the hourd, called 
put-log-holes, may be seen all round Rome in the upper parts of the walls 
and towers. These galleries or hoards were sometimes carried on corbels 
of stone or marble, a series of which remain on the front of a bouse incor¬ 
porated in the wall of the city, near the Porta S. Lorenzo. In other places, 
as on part of the Prtttorian Camp, the corbels have'been cut off. 

To understand early fortifications, it is necessary to know the mode of 
attack and defence in use at the period when they were built. The best 
information is to be found in M. YioUet le Duo’s Dictionary of Military 
Architecture, one of the most valuable archaeological works of our day; he 
shows the great use that was mode of timber in all early fortifications, 
both alone and in constructing towers on stone walls. 

The detached bills in the neighbonrhood of the city were occupied as 
detached forts, connected with the city by a covered way or rAa-fotza, but 
not made part of the city. The Jaoiculum, the Vatican, the Pindan, the 
Sessorium, the Lateran, were all detached forts of this description j there 
were also several others which may be traced by their/osr«. There were 
similar detsehed forts round the Etruscan cities, where the situation pro- 
vided hills for the puroose, such as the Insula at Veil. 

The banks of the Tiber were also fortified ; at first only the short piece 
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between tbe Aventin© and the Capitol, called the Fulcrum LiUtu, part of 
which, of the time of th© Kings, remains; this was continued when the 
fortiBcations were enlarged, northwards by Salla, southwards by Claudius. 
In and behind parts of the Pulchrum IMtut are th© four mouths of the 
great Cloaca; that of tlie Cloaca Maxima was the southernmost, through 
which the Acqua Crahra still runs ; it is in the style of the Kings, con¬ 
structed of large stones not cut by the saw, and without cement. Another, 
more northwa^, is of the time of Caniillus after the capture of Veil, aud 
quite of Etruscan character. Nearly opposite to it there are some remark¬ 
able lar^e corbels for carrying an iron chain acrosa the river; they are 
emred in the form of lions’ heads, and are of late Etruscan charaoier. 
These are often under water, and had not been observed until accidentally 
discovered by Mr. Parker. 

The memoir was illustrated by an archmologicol plan of Borne and by 
a number of photographs of the objects mentioned. The great point which 
Mr. Parker sought to bring out was that these early remains confirm in a 
remarkable manner the early history of Rome, according to the First Book 
of Liry, which some writers regard as a myth. The earliest forti6esti<His 
of Rome ore evidently copied from those of Alba Longa; there is a remark¬ 
able reservoir for water on the Palatine, in a cave on the rock, which con¬ 
tinued to be used in the time of the Republic, os shown by existing walls 
of both periods. This same reservoir resembles one at Alba ^nga; 
similar reservoirs in caves have not been observed elsewhere. 

Mr. J oHK Grsbx Waller, to whose artistic skill ami minute investigation 
we are indebted for the admirable series of reproductions, on a r^uced 
scale, of the most remarkable Sepulchral Brasses that exist in Englaud. 
communicated tbe following account of an unique memorial in Kent, visited 
by the members of tbe Institute on occasion of the annual meeting at 
Rochester in 1863, as related in this Journal, vol. xx., p. 407. 

** I send, by the courtesy of Mr. F. C. Brooke, a drawing of the inscrip¬ 
tion on Cowling Castle recently made by me. It is as nearly as possible 
a fac-simile of its present state, no published transcript nor drawing of it 
being precisely accurate. As far as I am aware, the interesting character 
of this relic as a piece of workmanship is not generally known. Indeed it 
would be impossible that it should be unless it had been closely examined. 
In the autumn of 1864, by the kindness of Mr. Murton, tlie present tenant 
of the Castle, ladders were procured by means of which myself and 
Mr. Roach Smith, who accompanied me, were enabled to give it a minute 
inspection, and also to take such rubbings from it as the corrosion and 
nature of the surface permitted. From these the drawing exhibited has 
been made, and it has afterwards been carefully collated upon the spot 
The inscribed plate proves to be a very fine specimen of enameled work, 
perhaps au unique example of such work used in the open air. It would be 
impossible to exceed the beauty of the execution, and the amount of 
manipulation spent upon it for the purpose of receiving tlie enameling is 
quite marvellous, and can only be understood by actual inspection. To 
those who know this interesting work it would be unnecessary to say that 
it represents a parchment deed with its appendent seal. The material is 
copper, and tlie inseriptiou consists of twelve plates, each line eonsUtiog of 
three, the rest of (he work being completed in about two pieces. The 
white enamel is still in fair preservation, aud the colors, both of the shield 
of arms and of tbe cordon by which it is attoched, which ore the heraldic 
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colors of the arms of Cobham, red and black, aro geoerallr preserved, 
though in a state of corrosion and decay. But ground of the ornament 
around the shield shows no color that can be made out. It ia entirely 
decayed. The chevron of the arms showed traces of gilding, but very 
faintly, yet the preservation of the surface of this part of the metal is no 
doubt due to the fact of it having been gilded. The only part lost is one 
of the tassels of the cordon, and that was gone at the time that Qough 
published his Sepulchral Monuments, as his engrariug is without it 
When we consider the vicissitudes of time and circumstonces, it is rather 
a mattei’ of wonder that so interesting a relic should have escaped with so 
little injury to the present time. Some of the plates of the inscription, 
however, were lost a few years a^, and afterwards discovered in cleaning 
out Uie moat; these were laudably reSxed in their places. Unfortunately, 
owing to the ignorance of those who refixed them, the mode employed is 
now working more mischief than the past five centurios, and insures the 
certain destruction of the work at no very distant date. The loose plates 
were fixed with iron nmls, and the couscquenco is that, owing to a welU 
known law, a galvanic action is set up, by which both metals are being 
gradually destroyed, one rapidly, the other slowly. The effect of this is 
very visible, not only around tho orifices through which the nails are placed, 
but it is evident from the green stain of tlie stone immediately beneath tho 
plate that cenrosion ia going on rapidly behind. The plate has at some 
time or other received injuries that appear to have been done out of mere 
wantonness. This ia faintly indicated in the drawing, and seems to mo to 
have been effected by the discharge of fowling-pieces against it. It is to be 
hoped that this will never again occur, but it is a reason, amongst many 
others, that renders it advisable to employ some means for preserviug the 
work from tha effects of the weather and other casualties. One tiling at 
least is required, and that is to withdraw the iron nails and substitute copper 
ones, but it is a question for consideration whether some means shonhl not 
be taken for the better conservation of this work in situ. Such a plan I 
have considered, and believe to bo practicable. 

** The inscription runs thus :— 

Stnou&jttb tbat bttb snb stiiut bs 
Cl)st i am inab in bdp of t^e cuntn 
Sn fmohiBR0 of iohsebt tbgnst 
Sbso t* cbortn anb (ustnesssns. 

Beneath are the arms of Cobham appended as a seal, vis., gules on a 
chevron or three lions rampant sahU, The inscribed portion measures 32 
inches by 14 inches ; the diameter of the seal is 74 inches. 

*‘Jobn, third Lord of Cobham, who erected Cowling Castle, having 
obtained tbc license to crenellate in 1380, is said to have placed thU 
inscription upon the gateway in order to disarm the jealousy of the court 
aroused by its strength. There is great probability that tliis tradition is 
correct. Ho was during tho greater part of his life an opponent of the 
court faction of Richard II., and waa one of the insurgent lords who held 
a meeting at Haringhay Park, near Hornsey, in 1387, for which he-was 
afterwards banished and had his estates seized by the King, and which 
were not restored until the accession of Henry IV. 

“ It is to be hoped, therefore, that a relic of so much interest will not 
bs cdlowed to fall into any further decay.” 
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flntiquUtrd anil C9ar1i< o{ ITrt Grt^CiUrd. 

Bt the Her. Qbeoort Rhodes.— A remarkable Greek gem, an intaglio 
on jacinth, the head of Sappho. It was formerly in the Meertens* 
Sclioafhauicn collection; and is noticed by Mr. King (Antique Gems, 
p. 160) as the most ancient intaglio hood that had come under his notice. 
The head is crowned with myrtle, and described as much in the Egyptian 
manner, and resembling the types of the earlier coins of the Bgcan Islands. 
Portrait heads, Mr. Rhodes obserred, and even the heads of dirinities, 
never occur oo the most ancient gems ; It was only a short time before the 
art attained its maturity that the engravers attempted heads, possibly about 
400 B.c. This head, however, is evidently of an earlier age and might 
have been executed a century or more previous to that period ; it might 
therefore have been engrav^ during the life-time of Sappho, or shortly 
after. 

By Sir J. ClarkE'Jbrvoisb, Bart., M.P.—'A denarius of the Emperor 
Domition, in fine preservation, found in Hampshire near Sir Jervoise’s 
residence, Idswortb Park. 

By the Earl of Bokravbx, F.S.A.^Tbrce silver dishes, found near the 
Abbey of Fore, co. Westmeath, at a depth of seven feet. They are in 
possession of Dr. Stokes, of Dublin. Canon Rock stated his opinion that 
they had been destined for domestic uses, and may be regarded as of Irish 
workmanship, date about 1260. The Abbey of Fore, Fourre or Favory was 
founded by Walter de Lacy in 1209, for Benedictine monks from the Abbey 
of St. Taurin, in Normandy. 

By Mr. Dodd."— Two MSS., date fourteenth century ; the Holy Scriptures 
and the New Testament. 

By the Rev. Edwih Jarvis. —Two curious pieces of medimral iron¬ 
work, of unknown use. One of them, found near Hacktbome, Linoolnshire, 
consists of two leaf-shaped pieces of metal, the edges of which ore jagged 
or serrated like those of a loaf; the ends that resemble the stalks are 
recurred, forming loops by which the two objects are linked together. The 
point of each leaf-like piece is bent backwards and serves as a catch for a 
flat spring of metal, somewhat resembling the ecus of a fibula. The length 
of tho two portions when extended is eight inches. The other, obtained in 
Italy, Is of more solid work, and consists of three tortuous links, with 
serrated edges, looped together ; two small rings are appended at one end, 
and one at the other. The whole measures 6^ inches iu length. The 
workmanship is skilful; this singular object recalls the fashion of certain 
decorated chains by which a lamp or tlie like is occasionally seen suspended 
in the South of Europe. It was probably destined for some such use in a 
church or medisval house. 

By Mr. Octavius Moroah, M.P. —A Dutch silver prise-whip, given by 
a society for the best horse, at some Radug-meeting in 1798. It measures 
4 feet in length, and resembles in fashion a civic mace rather than a whip; 
at tlie lower end there is a broad knob or boss, on which there is an 
inscription as follows, being translated :—This whip is presented to the 
owner of the best Race-horse at the House of Castellan Rinert Schatten- 
burg, in the Green Meadows near Groningon, the 20 Aog. 1798.”—The 
stem, which gradually dimintshea in thickness towards its upper extremity, 
is divided into four joints by smaller knops •, the foundation seems to be a 
rod of whalebone covered with black velvet, and this is encased between 
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the knops m pierced>work of silrer repouu^, with figures of the Cardinal 
Virtaes and like dericea io elegant scroll patterns and foliage. At the 
upper and smaller extremity there is a ring to which doubtless a thong was 
attached. 

By Col. Tbjcpbst. —A Portrait, formerly in possession of Sir Richard 
Phillips, and, os stated, mentioned in one of his works. It has been 
engraved as the portrait of Chaucer, but it is questionable whether it can 
be recognised as representing the author of the Canterbury Tales. 

By Mr. J. J. Roqehs.-»A large copper coin, supposed to be a Swedish 
dalar, found in a crevice in the inner walls of a building at Carroinow 
Barton, Cornwall, lately demolislied. It measures about 1| inch in 
diameter ; on one side is an escutcheon charged with a lion rampant, and 
ensigned with an arched crown. Above are tlie initials O.R.8., and in the 
field the numerals 16-—84. On the reverse are two arrows in saltire with 
a erowu in chief (? Daleoarlia); in the field—OR.8:u: Mr. Rogers suggests 
that tile coin may have been brought to the Western shores by some 
sailor; Carminow, moreover, was a great resort of smugglers, and he found 
three welUcontrived vaulted hiding-places under the floors of the vaiious 
buildings there, each capable of holding 50 to 100 kegs. It may deserve 
notice that in exeavations for a new vestry at Bovey Tracy, Devon, in 
1815, several copper dollars, supposed to be Swedish, were found, which 
appeared to have been deposited io the hands of a corpse of large stature 
interred on the North-East side of the church. The specimen described 
(Gen. Mag. May, 1860, p. 426) bore, on one side, the arrows and crown, 
08 above described, with the numeral 5 and oa, an ore being, as there 
Itated, "an imaginary coin in Sweden.''* This piece is inscribed mokbtahota 
OTPfus dalab^. isxLT, and bears the name Christiana, with the arms of 
Sweden erowned. It was suggested that on Jan. 9,1646, certain Royalista 
under Lord Wentworth stationed at Bovey Tracy were surprised by the 
Parliamentarians and defeated; at tliat time, as is well known, some 
soldiers from the North of Europe were attached to the king’s forces. 


* An Ore is the hundredth pert of a 
Biksdsler. See Afr. Yates’ useful cata¬ 
logue of current colas, loteroatioaol Ex- 
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Notices oC Stc^atological ^utlications. 

AKCHITECTXJRAL HISTORY OF OLASTORBURT ABBEY. By th« 
Rev. Robkst Wnxu, M.A., F.R.S. R«&d tt the Axmool Meeting of tbo 
Arohseologioal Institiite at Dorohoster, Aug. 4,1865. Cambridgo: I)«ightoa 
and BelL London: Bell and Baldy, 1866, 

Tse Areheaological world baa often bad occasion to thank Profeasor 
Willis for bis series of arcbitectural histories of our catbodrals and cou> 
Teotual churcbea. 

This time the lot has fallen open Qlastonborj; of course we now all 
know what to expect from the learned Professor, and what not to expect. 
Thus any student who might be desirous of leammg all about tbe door¬ 
ways of St. Joseph’s chs^ in tbe Abbey under eoosideratioD, would be 
disappointed if be expected to find any notice either of the iconog;raphj, or 
tbe way of arranging the figures with regard to the place, or the effects of 
light aud shade; but, on the other hand, tbe student, of architecture in a 
scientifically ar^aologieal point of riow, will find knotty points as to dates 
of erection, rebuilding, &c., most cleverly and satisfactorilT unravelledt 
for Professor Willis is not the man to view architecture as if it were sub¬ 
ject to tbe same laws as geology, and to bolieve that the lowest part of a 
buildiug must of necessity be the oldest. On the contrary, he subjects 
both the actual edifices (or rather their remains), as well as the statements 
of contemporary writers, to the strictest investigation, and produces 
results which not un^quently upset the commonly received views. 
Thus it was generally believed, up to the time of Professor Willis's investi¬ 
gations at GUstonbury, that the crypt of the chapel of St. Joseph was st 
lesst contemporary wi^ the parts above ground, and, in the words of an 
eminent antiquary, ** naturally the most antisnt part, but differs from the 
superstructure only so much as the subterranesn part usually does from tbe 
upper part.” (p. 61.) 

Now tbe present book tells us that so far from this being the case, the 
crypt is clearly, from ita architectural features, of fifteenth century work, 
not only of fifteenth century work, but of two dlsrinct periods. It was 
probably constructed to afford inoreas^ means of burial in consequence, as 
the author t ells us, of the revival of the tradition of St. Joseph in the 14tli 
century. 

The history of the chapel itself may be told in a few words. In the year 
A.D. 63, according to the legends, St. Philip sent twelve of his disciples, with 
Joseph of Arimadiea at their head, to convert the Britons. They settled 
at Glastonbury, and, in accordance with an admonition of the archangel S_L 
Gabriel, erected a chapel of wattled rods in honour of Ac Virgin. It is 
this chapel that our author proves to have occupied the site of that now m 
well known as that dedicated to St. Joseph. In the old accounts it is 
known as Ae “vetusta ecclesia.” In the eighA century there yre no lew 
than four separate chapels or churches on tbe spot, one of which, Ae old 
wicker church, stood at Ae west of all Ae othen, and Ae “major ecclesia 
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of King Ina at tho east of all the others, the whole forming a group of 
churches such as we find ia Ireland or in Greece. 

At the time of the Conquest these churches had got reduced to two, vis., 
the eccUsxa vetusta and the eccUtia major. The Normans, as usual, re’ 
erected the latter, which was burnt, together with tho eccUiia oetiuta, in 
1184. It was then rebuilt at the expense of the king, the abbey being 
at that time in bis hands. 

Chapter II. of the work under consideration is occupied with the proofs 
of the ‘‘identity of St. Joseph’s chapel with the site of the wicker church and 
the lady chapel of the abbey,” and gires us the authority for the legend of 
St. Joseph being buried at Glastonbury, which legend, it appears, was Tory 
coldly receiTcd by William of Malmsbury, who omy mentions St. Joseph’s 
name but once, and eren then in a very slight manner, llowercr, in the 
middle of the fourteenth century, the belief m his burial in the cemetery 
appears to hare been rovired, and John of Glaston, at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, spares no pains to establish it. Our author has, however, 
forgotten to remark the very important place which St. Joseph of Arimathea 
occupies in the romance of tho St Grael—a romance which M. Villeroarqud 
has traced to a Pagan source, and which, with others of the same family, 
were revived and Christianised in after centuries. 

Chapter IIL is dedicated to tho documentary history of the great 
church from 1182 down to the suppression of tho monastery; and Chapter 
IV. to “its structural history and description.” In Chapter V. tho descrip¬ 
tion and history of St. Joseph’s Chapel is resumed, and a most minute 
account is given—firstly, of the structural peculiarities, and, secondly, of 
the various changes which it underwent suhsequent to its erection in 1184. 
As the old chroniclers tell us, it was built of squared stones of the most 
beautiful work, and no possible ornament omitted. The Professor remarks 
that no sigxag work occurs In the contemporary round church of the 
Temple in London, and tho mouldings of the latter also belong to a school 
of masons dififerent from that of Glastonbury. The diflfercnco of contem- 
Mrary schools of architecture in England is a most curious subject, and 
has hitherto been but little investigated. It is much to be hoped that 
some competent architectural antiquary will take it up and work it out 
thoroughly. 

At page 50 wo have an elaborate description of the common difficulty, 
which occurs to every architect when planning a building with vaulting 
inside and buttresses outside. The architect of St. Joseph's Chapel got 
over it by sacrificiog tho outside bays. In the interior elevation all the 
Mveries ai*e equal, and a window comes in the middle of each; but if we 
look on the plan, we shall find that the vaulting shafts do not agree with 
the centres of the buttresses, and that the windows como most irre- 
gulwly in the spaces between them. In process of time it was considered 
desirable to connect the two churches, which were only 50 feet apart, by 
means of a galilee porch, and accordingly wo find a very beautiful Early 
English piece of work erected for that purpose. It bad two doors, N. and 
S., and a flight of steps up to the entrance of the church. As it rendered 
the B. windows of the chapel useless, an arch was cut in the E. wall, and 
a dossel placed between its janibs. The chapel thus received an increase 
of light from the galilee. In plate 7 a section of this part of the building 
18 given, showing how the Early English masons used up the oM arcade 
shafts of the cast end to adorn the jambs of the arch. 
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In Chapter VII. the hUtory of the chapel is itill further carried out 
and illustrated bj the changes which took place in U)e galilee at Durham. 
In the fifteenth century it was considered desirable to extend the Lady 
Chapel. The doasel was, therefore, removed from the eastennost portion 
of the Norman chapel, and placed very near the western door of the church, 
that is, at the eastern end of the Barly English galilee. 

The crypt under the galilee was probably built first of all, and that under 
the chapel when the Yirgm’s altar was finally transported to the eastern 
end. 

The last chapter is occupied with a short history of the monaatio 
buildings, and with it finishes the last eontributioa of Professor Willis 
to the architectural history of onr mediseval huildiogs. As a history, it 
must be pronounced most clear and oxhanstiTe; it is also most useful 
teading to the practical architect, as showing how our ancestors grappled, 
more or less successfully, with the same difficnlties which present themselves 
to us every day. But anyone who haa really seen the so-called chapel of 
St. Joseph at Glastonbury, can scarcely help desiring a companion book 
illustrating the art, as well as the science, displayed by the twelfth 
century architect. For there are quite as many lessons to be learnt 
from the art as from the history. 

It only remains to remark, that there are seven lithographed plates from 
the Professor’s own drawings, Ac., which admirably asaist the text. 

W. B, 

A HANDBOOK OF ILLUMINATIONS, AS PRACTISED DURING THE 
MIDDLE AGES, with a Description of the Meta^ Pigments, and 
Processes employed by the Artists at Different Feri^a. By H&kxt 
Shaw, F.E.S. Bell and Daldy. 

Ths author and artist of this admirably illnstrated book is known 
throughout the world for hia skill in reproducing the arts of the illiiminator 
and caligrapher as they were in vogue daring the Middle Ages. This 
book is, so far as its proper subject extends, the most valuable result of hts 
labours either of the literary or the artistic sort; like many other works 
of men capable in their peculiar walks of study, it far exceeds the promises 
of its title-page as quoted above, and deals not only with the minor doeo- 
rative art in question during its medimvsl stages, but opens with the ninth 
century, which is, to say the least of it, full early, and closes with the history 
of a state of the illuminator’s art, which is absolutely that of the renausance 
in design at its best—that is, ere mere imitation of common objects in a 
pictorial, laborious manner took the place that bad been erst in possessiou 
of one of the most beautiful, thoroughly logical and conustent minor arts. 
Briefly to describe the contents of this Imk, let us add tliat its Ulustrations 
—to which the text is wisely made subordinate—begin with subjects of the 
ninth century, and continue, sometimes with one specimen from each age, 
sometimes with two of the same, until the sixteenth century is reached, and 
the craft of the Illuminator, as understood in mediseval times, is shown to be 
dying out in the luxurious modes of that greater art of painting which, even 
then, was itself deca 3 ring rapidly. That Mr. Shaw had no occasion to follow 
bis subject beyond this period will be readily understood by those who 
remember the “ illuminarions ” which came into vogue in less than half a 
century after the latest specimen now before os was produced, and were 
really pictures illustrative of the texts to which they were attached, or 
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what wre are accustomed to style “ illustratious ”x-not caligrapbic, deco¬ 
rative enrichments that grew out of its lettering. 

When the period bad arrived with which Mr. Shaw’s labours torminate, 
the arts, major and minor, might be said to be flourishing, but they cer¬ 
tainly were not in a progressive state. As during the Gothic ages all these 
fields of human genius had been cultivated for the sake of architecture, and 
to that end painting, sculpture and the rest were made her servants, so, in 
turn princip^ly, as wo believe, by means of the abuse of the art of the 
gla8S.8tainer, architecture and sculpture wore made subservient to painting, 
and cunningly placed mouldings and quaint bosses gave way to blank spaces 
that were destined to be filled with pictures, and ere long, as decay 
advanced, with long processions, and preposterously painted g^s and god¬ 
desses, BO that at last, by means of Varrio and La^uerre, soaring vaults 
defied at once perspective and probability, and the pictorial amd decorative 
arts perished together. 

The history of the rise, perfection, and decline, before the fall of every 
art, is to be read in Mr. Shaw’s book, or what is better, traced in tbo 
exquisite copies he has produced from the masterpieces of illumination. 

At first wo have a beautiful, atrictly conveotionalUed letter 0 fri>m 
Cottoniau MS. Oalba A, zviii., purely a work of the caligrapher, not of 
the painter, having for ita primary characteristic and fundamental condition 
perfect clearness of form, i.a., lability. This was a quality to be desired 
Wause the first business of every letter is to get itself read. The letter 
itself ia not unmarked by Byzantine influences, and is a gem of art. The 
same Byzantine effect appears, but, so to say, acting in a different direcUoo, 
in the Hibemo-Saxon letter S, which is here copiM from the unsurpassed 
“ Durham Book,” and displays that apparently inexhaustible love of the 
serpent as an object for representation, or, more truly to write, aa an expo¬ 
nent for those ineffably delicate curved lines which unfailingly characterise 
the productions of the marvellous schools of which the Book of Kells is the 
magmm op\u. Decorated caligrapby was still the rule with the illumi- 
natora of the tenth century, and ia superbly displayed here by means of 
a full-page facaiuiile—in all but coIour>-from the famous Egerton MS. 
Ko. 608, now in the British Museum. This example is among the most 
fortunate transcripts in the book before us, one of the principal objects of 
which is to show how happily the process of wood-engraving can be em¬ 
ployed in wise bands to reproduce, if not the tints, at least the tones and 
forms of the several schools with which it deals. Mr. Shaw’s success and 
that of his assistants in this respect approaches the marvellous. In exer¬ 
cising his peculiar skill, and dilating, aa be does, upon ita advantages, he 
proves satisfactorily the power of w^-engraving to render what is techni¬ 
cally called “colour” by thoughtfully dealing with black and white. It 
is true that this faculty of the wood-engraver’s art was always held to be 
one of ita greatest recommendations. In fact the art of the chiaroscurist 
ia proper to the wood-engraver, aa well aa to the worker on copper. This 
art is exactly that which, in a limited and mechanical manner, Mr. Shaw 
has now fortunately and, aa he seems to believe, for the first time em¬ 
ployed. Within these limits bis success is extraordinary, but be does not, 
to our minds, justify that broader aim of others who propose to supersede 
the efforts of engravers on metal when dealing with the infinitely more 
difficult subjects that are supplied by representations, as in pictures of the 
human figure and landscapes, of forms which require what ia technically 
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called “ znodelHog ” to become perfectlj aatisfactoiy to artistic eyea. Tbo 
artists who bare assisted Mr. Shaw are ifrs. Ooold, Miss BjScId, Messrs. 
R. B. Uttiog, J. 0. Jewitt, and J. S. Williama 

Further progress with the art of illuminatiiMi is exemplified by specimeus 
of eleventh century work from ** Canute’s Gospels.” in the British Museum, 
a Bible (Harl. 2803), the Lindescy Psalter, now ^longing to the Society 
of Antiquaries, and a fine illustration of the skill of the thirteenth century; 
a letter B. that is surrounded by a border with miniatures in roundels, 
enriched by intricate interlacements, and set in a mosaio-like ground. 

Mr. Shaw i^ves ample consideration to one of the most beautiful 
examples of its kind, t. e.. the famous Tenison Psalter, which comprises 
sixteen p^es of exquisite workmanship, and display apparently inex* 
haustible invention. Of these the bock before us now contains a copy 
—without colours—from the first page, which is in itselfprobably the most 
happy specimen that conld have been found of illuminatiou during that 
golden age of English art, the reign of Edward the First. Fine as it is, 
this example is not without a few signs of the growth of luxury among our 
ancestors, and, with all ita beanty, errs a little in excess of piajfuloess and 
exuberance of invention, such as could not be restralued even by tlio 
solemnity of the office of decorating the Psalms themselves. Of all things 
a book of devoUon should be severe, and, if needful, even melancholy in its 
decorations. Severity of style does not imply lack of pathos or of cheer* 
fulness, still less of incidental illustration and wealthy ornaments sneh as 
this book displays. Keverthclcss, lovely as ore the paintings and illumina¬ 
tions of this famous MS., it is to us so far unfortunate that loretiness is its 
chief characteristic. It is as if the artist treated the Psalms as a collection 
of secular poems, and the result is the production of what is rather tbo 
finest gift book ” that ever existed than the aptest inclosure for the songs 
of David. This was in all probability a gift I^k from royal bands, lu 
supposed history is curious, being that ^e volume was wrought in that 
famous monastery of Blackfriars, l^ndon, which was founded by Edward the 
First and his queen Eleanor, a convent which shared with Lincoln Uioster 
and Westminster the relics of the queen and the young prince Alphonso. 
It was begun as s mflrriage present for thot Alphonso, after his betrothal 
to the daughter of Florcot, Count of Holland, in 1284. This young prince 
waa employed by his father to deposit, in his name, upon ^e ahrine of 
Edward the Confessor, the gold ornaments of Llewellyn of Wales: to him 
also has been ascribed that very curious piece of the inhud work of a tomb- 
slab which was not many years since accidentally discovered in Westminster 
Abbey, between the head of the Confessor’s shrine and the foot of the 
monument of Henry V. He died almost immediately after his betrothal, 
and, as it is alleged, this fact accounts for the work in question never 
having received more than eight pages by the able hand which produced 
such exquisite decorations as those before referred to. Inferior hands com¬ 
pleted book, and it passed not long after into the possession of the 
princess Elixabeth, who married Humphrey de Bobun. The marginal 
illustrations of this ineffably lovely work, of which Mr. Shaw engraves that 
which is, so far as design goes, probably the finest, are simply perfect. 
There is one peculiarly gratifying point in the history of tins gem of 
Ulamination: this is, that the ornaments and pictnres with which it ia so 
profusely illustrated are, beyond all reasonable doubt, the work of an 
English bond. Upon this orer-rofinement followed, as might be expected, 
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a stage of art in ilJamination which admitted in no small degree the 
practice of the painter proper, and dealt with marginal decoration with 
miniaturea and pictures ; as this state of things progressed it opened the 
door to a greater proportion of pictorial matter, and expelled a corre* 
spending amount of that which was purely decoradre, so that ere the end 
come, the crafts of the illuminator and coligrapher had merged into that 
of the miniaturist. Whether this change was an improvement or not is a 
question for critics. 

We have not space to follow Mr. Shaw through all the mass of interesting 
facts and still more precious pictures which he has reproduced her^ 
Suffice it that he has compiled with industry an account of the art to 
which he refers, whicn, although it does not take a very large scope or 
exhibit considerable critical knowledge or acumen, is yet marked by good 
taste and the results of that cultivated judgment in respect to Uluminations 
which has grown up during a long and laborious course of study. The 
author judges of his materials rather as the historian of a peculiar class of 
paintings than an artist. It may be that this accounts for a certain limita¬ 
tion of aim that is snparent in bis remarks, no less than for his neglecting 
to pronounce critically upon the respective values of the numerous examples 
that are before us. This has yet to be done in English. The text msy 
most correctly be described os a scries of running comments on some of the 
most exquisite examples of the kind to which it is devoted, chronologically 
arranged, with analyses of the separate styles as they follow one another, 
and is therefore truly the thing it is described to be, t. e., a ** handbook ” 
of the art of illuminatioo, not an essay or history of the subject, and still 
less a critical account of the art in question. A very important addition to 
the text comes from the author’s competent bands, and takes -the shape of 
a continuous and elaborate account of the modes of practice in illumination 
during the Middle Ages, the pigments, metals, and other materials that 
wero then or ha\ since come into voguo ; also, so far as it is possible to 
produce such a thing in completeness, a very carefully written and thorough¬ 
going account of the modes for using these matoi-ials. 

ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC ARCHITECTUKE OF ENGLAND 
By FajlKcis T. T exmix. 

Mr. Doluean announces a work on the Ecclesiastical Antiquities of 
London (40 plates), including St. ^viour’s, Southwork; St. Bartho- 
lomew 8, Smlthficld; St. Helen’s, with other examples. Also additional 
Illustrations of the Ancient Domestic Architecture of England (80 plates) 
in continuation of Mr. Dollman’s work already published. It is requested 
that suhsenbers’ names should be sent to the Author. 63. Gloucester 
Crescent, Regent’s Park, N.W. 

LITERATURE AND ITS PROFESSORS. London; BeU and Daldy, 1866. 

Thodoh not coining under the head of Arch«ological, and therefore not 
withm the province of the reviewer, some readers of the Arobabolooical 
JociUEAL may he interested to loam that a work under this title has just 
been published by Mr. Thomas Purnell, late Secretary to the lusUlute. 
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Port II. 

Bt t:h« Dot. JOHN LOUIS FBTIT. ll.L., P.&A. 

The mosque or tomb of Sultan ICalaoun in Cairo differs 
in cODsti'uction from all others in that city. Its ground 
plan is a square of about 75 feet, internally. In the centre 
rises an octagon on arches supported by four massive square 
piers, and four columns, which are connected by arches with 



the sides of the building in such manner as to form a good 
system of abutment, the outer walls being sufficiently thick 
and lofty to maintain the equilibrium. Their thickness is 
about six feet; the roofing is of timber. As will be seen 
by the gi*ound-plan, a nave or vestibule is attached to one 
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side, but it does not equal the main building in the height 
of its roof. A 6ne tower or minaret also joins it, which I 
have not given in my plan. The columns are, I think, of 
granite, or some very hard stone. The wide abacus on the 
top is of wood, and the springs of the arches are connected 
by beams of timber. When I say the springs of the arches, 
I mean the points where they rest on the piers and columns, 
for the real spring is much higher, the arches being stilted, 
and having a horse-shoe form. They are pointed, and have 
a wide soflSt between bold hollows, all enriched with some 
kind of pattern, at once delicate and effective. The light 
comes through the windows of the octagon, but in the 
principal walls are blank windows of two round arches on a 
shaft with a circle above, and a pointed arch, much enriched, 
comprising the whole. The jamb of the comprising arch has 
a bold hollow. I have given a cut of one of these arches, 
showing where the ornament is applied, but with no attempt 
to make out its detail. I think we cannot fail to remark the 
great similarity between the Saracenic style, as exhibited 
in this building, and the Glothic of the same period (the 
latter part of the thirteenth century), in the south of Europe. 
A kind of bud-shaped capital, and a large bulbous convexity 
at the base of the shaft, seem to be distinctive Oriental 
features, and are found in Christian churches as well as 
mosques. They may possibly be derived from the ancient 
Egyptian architecture. 

It is difficult to obtain such a view of the outside of 
this mosque as to show the peculiarity of its composition, 
though the front towards the street exhibits its style of 
architecture, and has some good windows. The street 
view that I have given just shows a small part of the 
octagon, the rest being concealed by the fine minaret or 
tower, a structure which might easily be taken for a 
Christian belfry. I have selected this point of view to 
enable the tourist to recognise the building while be passes 
through the streets. It is very near the Turkish bazaar, 
almost opposite to which is the narrow passage that leads to 
its entrance. My guide procured me admittance without 
difficulty, and I was allowed to remain as long as I pieced 
for the purpose of sketching and examining the building. 
My ground-plan was taken in a very rough manner, as I 
only measured the distances by stepping, but it is sufficient 
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to give an idea both of the arrangement and actual size. The 
space between the four square piers is closed in by screens, 
and contains the tomb. I do not know if this interesting 
mosque has met with the attention it deserves ; a series of 
illustrations would, I am sure, be valuable. I also give the 
only other view I could obtain, showing the central octagon ; 
it is taken from a court in which is a pool or bath used for 
ablutions ; the covering over this is seen in the sketch. 

The date of this mosque is the end of the thirteenth 
century. Any one conversant with Gothic would be inclined 
to place it near the beginning of that century. But it is 
evident that we are not to look in the East for those rapid 
and decided changes of style which are characteristic of 
Western mediaeval architecture ; indeed the style seems to 
have preserved its mediaeval character to very modern 
times, and this not by imitations and attempted revivals, 
but by the steady and continued adherence to old forms and 
principles. The pointed arch is used in Syna up to the 
present day, I believe, just as it might have been in the 
middle ages, and without any incongruity. Jaffa gives one 
the idea of a town of the fourteenth or fifteenth century, but 
1 suppose it has as much modern work in comparison with 
the ancient as many towns not remarkable for antiquity. 
At Beyrout an arcade of pointed arches on slender columns 
is the common feature, and, notwithstanding its mediaeval 
air, appears to indicate the style of the day, as though it 
had remained unaltered for centuries. And the Christian 
conventual churclies, which I have noticed as having been 
rebuilt, on the banks of the Nile, are in perfect keeping both 
.with the old and modern work, retaining the mediaevd cha¬ 
racter, as it were, naturally, and without choice or effort. 

Yet, by the help of buildings whose dates are known, I 
believe it would be- possible for a student of the mosque 
architecture of Cairo to fonn a reasonable conjecture as to 
the age of buildings with whose history he is not acquainted. 
There is a dome in the suburb north of Cairo to which, from 
the shafts at the edges of the jambs in the window arches, I 
should give a date corresponding with our Early English, 
and ratlier earlier tlian the Kalaoun. I do not know the 
name nor the history of the mosque ; it appears neglected, 
if not disused. The beautiful mosque of Sultan Hassan is 
known to belong to the foui-teentb century ; and though 
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there is hardly a portion of detail analogous to that of our 
Decorated, yet its combiuatiou of grandeur and rohiied 
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section. The cut I give sliows its general outline ; and ])art 
of a mosque, apparently of nearly the same date, is intro¬ 
duced in the sketch. If I had oxtended my picture a little 
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farther to the right, I should have brought in another 
mosque of the same character as the last, with a beautifully 
enriched dome, aud a minaret crowned with two cupolas. 
The cornice of the mosque of Sultan Hassan is almost 
unique; it is wide, and of a very boM projection, and en¬ 
riched with minute and delicate arches on brackets or 
corbels. The minaret is octagonal, but the compartment 
above the roof is square ; below this, however, it becomes 
polygonal, rising from the ground in this form, thus differing 
from the usual plan. The supports of the galleries, and 
indeed all the ornaments of both the large and the small 
minaret, are very Gothic in their character, more so than in 
those to which I should assign a later date, where the 
pattern or system of panelling is formed in great mea¬ 
sure of bands crossing one over another diagonally. I will 
not, however, say that this method of ornament is not used 
in earlier work. 1 have not made any sketches of panelling, 
but photographs which show it are easily to be obtained. I 
believe the style which I look upon as corresponding with 
our Becoiated must have lasted pretty nearly to the end of 
the fifteenth century, and after this a style came on, remind¬ 
ing us (though still without much actual resemblance) of 
Late Perpendicular. The arches have a sharper curve at the 
haunch, and the lines are more nearly straight as they 
approach the point. The trefoil-headed doorway still 
remains. The dome is often boldly ribbed, is more stilted, 
and has a less elegant outline. The round or slightly 
pointed arch is more rare, and I think in Cairo the horse¬ 
shoe arch is not much used in late work. We find good 
Mahometan work down to a very modern date; indeed I 
suppose the style could hardly now be called extinct. 

In Constantinople there are of course no mosques (built as 
such) earlier than about the middle of the fifteenth century; but 
two centuries after that, or even later, a good style prevailed, 
independent of the classical element which was introduced 
into the more modem buildings. The minaret in Constanti¬ 
nople is a tall slender turret, round or polygonal in its hori¬ 
zontal section, having one or more projecting galleries, and 
hnished with a spire. The larger mosques have several 
minarets ; the smaller, only a single one. They are remark¬ 
ably elegant, and from their great number give the city a 
very striking appearance. Indeed no European city, how- 
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ever lich in fine buildings, has so picturesque and varied an 
outline. The nature of its position, perhaps, gives it an 
advantage in that respect over Cairo, but the latter abounds 
in objects of greater archaeological and ai'chitectural interest, 
and of more intrinsic beauty. The large minaret of Sultan 
Hassan is a fine specimen of one kind of minaret that prevails 
in Cairo, that of an octagonal form. The minaret of Sultan 
Kalaoun is an example of the square form, ■which is not 
uncommon. The outline of some of these is so like that of 
many Gothic towers, that they would not be out of place if 
attached to a Christian church. The minarets that are round 
and finished with a spire, like those of Constantinople, seem 
late. The usual finish is a bulb-shaped cupola. 

At Earaleh, between Jaffa and Jerusalem, is a minaret, 
which at first sight would be taken for a Christian tower of the 
thirteenth century. It is only on looking carefully at its details 
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that we see its true origin. It has, like our Gothic church 
towers, a pair of buttresses at each angle, from which, how¬ 
ever, the upper stages rise free. These have each a triplet 
of pointed arches, the lower one on shafts, very Early English 
in character, but the bases show the Saracenic element 
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There is an inner tower which rises above the outer wall, and 
gives room for a staircase. This arrangement is not unknown 
in Europe ; we see it in S. Mark’s, which, however, may be 
considered Eastern-in its-character. A church near Ravenna 
(S. Maria ad Fortum) has a Romanesque tower of this 
description, the inner structure rising considerably above the 
outer one. At Eamleb, the upper part of the internal turret 
is ruined, so that we cannot tell what was the finish. Over 
the door is an Arabic inscription. There aro some remains 
adjoining, and extensive crypts-of plain pointed work,, but 
nothing to indicate a mosque. I suppose the date is in some 
part of the thirteenth century, but we must allow for the con¬ 
tinuance of styles without material change. 

In the cemetery near the Jaffa Gate of Jerusalem is a 
tomb of the same type with that we have mentioned as per¬ 
vading the whole of the East, but valuable on account of the 
beauty of its composition, the care displayed in its workman¬ 
ship, and the certainty of its date. It is simply a square 
substructure supporting a circular dome; the material is 
stone, and the masonry is excellent. It has a door of decidedly 
Gothic character, and with mouldings which in Europe 
would belong to the thirteenth century, attributable with¬ 
out doubt to the influence of the Crusaders. The other sides 
have small, plain, square-headed openings. The pendentives 
are of the Romanesque kind, consisting of a pointed arch of 
two square orders. In them, and at the points of change 



from the octagonal to the circular form, are escallop shellsj 
having the character rather of Cinque-cento than Gothic 
work. The tomb in the centre of the building is oblong, with 
sides having a panelling of blank pointed arches and a coved 
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top. The doorway consists of a pointed arch, with bold early 
Gothic mouldings, resting on short shafts which are sup¬ 
ported brackets. The capital is much what we see in 
in early French Gothic, and the abacus is square. Within 
this arch is a trefoil arch of more Oriental character, but 
reminding one of the foliated arches we meet with in parts 
of France, and of which La Souterraine andLe Dorat present 
fine examples. The actual door is square-headed, at least 
has a horizontal transom. A flat arch 
appears above, cut in a lintel of a single 
stone, marked to represent keyed voussoirs. 

In the head of the trefoil arch is an Arabic 
inscription, of which I had a rubbing taken, 
and the translation given me contained the 
date 688 A.H., which corresponds with 
1310 A.D. The details of which I have 
spoken, which are extremely pure, are 
such as we should naturally have assigned to an earlier date, 
by more than half a century. 

At no great distance from this is another tomb of the 
same type, larger in dimensions, but less elegant. Here the 
pendentives have pointed arches of three square orders. The 
sides of the building have in the interior deep blank arches, 
pointed, of two square orders; and on the exterior a flat 
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buttress on each face. Over each angle of the octagon 
internally, at the spring of the circular dome, is a small tre¬ 
foil arch, giving that part a more Gothic air than the escallop 
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of tho Other tomb. In the doorway are Gothic mouldings, 
but the Saraceuio capital shows itself. It will be seen that 
the construction of this tomb is not unlike that of the small 
Byzantine churches, with solid masses at their angles. And 
by cutting away some of the upper part of the thick walls, 
a similar outline might be obtained. 

I had not time to sketch any details of the mosque of 
Omar, called also the Dome of the Hock, or of the Ak^b, in 
Jerusalem, and it was unfortunately a dark rainy morning 
when I visited them. I can only say that the effect was very 
impressive, and heightened by painted glass, rich and har¬ 
monious in effect, but only in patterns. As far as I could 
make out, the round arch prevails in.the mosque of Omar ; 
but it was really too dark for me to note any detail, though 
this very gloom increased the solemnity of the effect The 
Akseh is lighter, the quantity of deep-coloured glass not 
being quite so great. In this the arches are pointed, and 
much stilted. Both buildings have a very Christian character, 
but at that early date the two styles were nearly identical. 
From the plan given in Mr. Fergusson’s Handbook I do not 
see that there is any semicircular apse ; indeed I was struck 
with the arrangement of the part answering to the choir or 
chancel, which is perfectly flat. The dome, a small circular 
one, is supported by four piers, each of which has eng^ed 
columns of a classical proportion, with Corinthianising capitals, 
and square abaci, forming a re-entering right angle, over which 
is a small round arch, as of a Romanesque pendentive, but 
above is the concave surface of a Byzantine pendentive. Mr. 
Fergusson, in his chronological memoranda heading the 
chapter, gives the date of the Akseh, 691 ; that of Caliph 
Walid’s mosque at Damascus, 705 ; and the Tayloon mosque 
at Cairo, 876. In the last a Mahometan style seems to be 
fairly developing itself; the other two present rather a Chris¬ 
tian aspect, though there may be points which lead us to 
admit that they were from the first genuine mosques, 

I was more fortunate at Damascus, for the mosque, being 
under repair, was more accessible, and the only impediment 
to my sketching with perfect freedom was the occasional fall 
of pieces of timber. As far as I could make out, not much 
mischief is meditated in the way of restoration ; I hope tlie 
authorities will be content with tho repair of the roof, a 
wooden one of considerable pitch, covered with, lead, .ijus 
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is a very puzzling structure. Tliere is so much in the general 
arrangement that does not conform with our ideas of a 
Christian church, and so decided indications of Mahometan 
work in that part which is most Christian and least Maho¬ 
metan in its composition, namely, the transept, that we can 
hardly Come to any other conclusion than that the building, 
as it now stands, is entirely Jlahometan. The enriched cor¬ 
nice inserted in the south wall, of late Roman date, having 
a Christian inscription in Greek, and some other similar 
remains, only prove that the mosque occupies the site of an 
older Christian church. It is very probable also that columns 
and other materials of the old church may have been used, 
and it may not be impossible that some of the columns still 
remain in situ. The building stands pretty well east and 
west, and has a nave, with north and south aisle, all of the 
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cated pyi*amid, like those at Ravenna. The arches are 
slightly pointed and horse-shoe, of one square order ; above 
is a range of small round-headed arches, about double the 
number of the pier arches belo^. Those of the central aisle 
are entirely within the church ; those on the outer walls of 
the aisles form windows. The transept is higher than the 
rest of the body, and reaches to the aisle walls, so as not to 
appear in the grou^-plan. Over the intersection is a dome 
on an octagonal drum, rising little above the present transept 
roof, and having its sides pierced with small couplets of round- 
headed windows of rather a horse-shoe form; the piers 
below the dome are square and massive, and the arches 
pointed and horse-shoe. The pendentives of the dome are 
Romanesqxie. The part eastward of the transept is equal 
and similar to that westward, so that the north side, which 
forms a side of the large open court, is a symmetrical front. 
The entrance is through the transept, which is enriched 
externally with lofty arches, round-headed or nearly so, with 
much of the Byzantine character. The open court is of 
much the same character as the mosque itself, but probably 
later. In it is a small building, which exhibits externally 
some rich Mosaic work. Possibly there may be remains of 



this description from which the date and original destination 
of the building might be inferred. 

The south side, up to the bottom of the clerestory win- 
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dows, is hidden by houses and bazaai-s, but their flat roofs 
are accessible without difficulty, and the sketcher may work 
undisturbed. I rather studied the masonry, which is good, 
and of pretty large stones, to try if I could make out any 
breaks of design. There certainly are some changes in the 
masonry, but they did not lead me to any definite conclusion. 
The south transept has a low Roman pediment, behind which 
rises the high pitched roof, covered with lead. The front has 
tiers of roxmd-headed windows, five in tflo upper stage and 
three in the lower one, which occupy a line rather higher 
than the clerestory. The octagon under the dome is of 
smaller stones. 

The general view I have taken is from the wall of the 
castle, to which, with the help of my guide, I easily obtained 
access. It includes the three minarets and the outer wall of 
the court. The other view is the interior of the north aisle 
of the nave, which, being unroofed, shows part of the tran¬ 
sept and dome. 

On the outskirts of the city are some tombs ot the 
same type^as those I have alre^y mentioned. In some of 
these an octagon and a polygon of sixteen sides intervene 
between the dome itself and its square or rectangular sub¬ 
structure ; others have two equal domes. On the hill from 
which that marvellous view, obtained by taking the rough 
horse-track from the beaten road, presents itself, is a tomb 
with four open pointed arches, above which is an octagon 
and dome. Its chai'acter is almost as Gothic as those near 
Jerusalem, of which I have spoken. 

Though it docs not strictly belong to my subject, I give a 
cut of the little circular temple at Baalbec (see the next 
page). I do not know that I should quite call it a gem, the 
arrangement of the cornice being somewhat too fanciful; 
still it is a pretty thing, and purer in detail than much of 
the work connected with the larger temples. 

At Ephesus is a mosque, now disused and unroofed, which 
has two domes contiguous to each other, supported by the 
central arches of a building divided longitudinally by an 
arcade on columns. The arches, as well as the windows, are 
pointed; I did not make out any signs of great antiquity. 

Before concluding my remarks, I may notice a subter¬ 
ranean church at AJexandria, cleared out, I believe within 
the last few years; and also some excavations called the 
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catacombs, no doubt the work of early Christians. The 
church is cut out in a rock of not Ter}' hard or close texture, 
at no great distance from Pompey’s Pillar. The entrance is 
by a flight of steps, at the bottom of which we find, on our 
left hand, a small semicircular apse with a kind of bench; 
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on our right a nave cut in the rock, its roof arched, and its 
sides pierced with square-headed cells, evidently for the pur¬ 
poses of burial. Similar recesses are also cut in the end. 
In front is a recess forming a south transept, from which, 
also, smaller recesses branch out. The part corresponding 
with the central tower is open to the sky, preserving its 
square form throughout. There is no trace of architectural 
character which could give the slightest hint of a date. The 
painting in the apse is sufficiently preserved to show that its 
subject is the miracle of the loaves. There are also figures 
on some parts of the wall, or vertical surface of the rock. 
The written characters are so rough that I at first thought 
they must have been scribbled by Greek sailors, but on 
examining them, I saw no reason to suppose they were 
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uot original, and the inscriptions referred to the persons and 
incidents of the picture. In the central area, near Tvhat we 
may call the south-west pier of the intersection, is a hole 
sunk in the floor, about the size, shape and depth of an 
ordinary grave. The sketch and plan may give an idea of 
this underground church. 

The catacombs, if I am right in so calling them, are also 
outside the town, among some of the rocks which form the 
sea coast. These are evidently of late Roman work, and are 
not without architectural character. After passing tlirough 
an area, entered by a low opening and suppoited by square 
plain piers, and partly open upward to the sky, we come to 
a square-headed entrance, covered by a low pediment, the 
piers of which, if they may be so called, do not reach the 
ground,'as seen in the front view. This leads into a circular 
space, with a domical roof, and having three recesses, corre¬ 
sponding in position to a chancel and a pair of transepts. 
These recesses are also cruciform, and in all probability have 
been tombs. The workmanship is clean and good ; and the 
architectural ornaments, few and simple as they are, show 
some care in their execution. My sketch and plan will, 
I hope, in some measure, explain my very imperfect 
description. 

I have said nothing about the‘Christian Gothic buildings 
in and round Jerusalem, which owe their origin rather to 
European than Oriental art The remains of a church at 
Lydda; a church at Kuryet-el-Eneb (Kirjath-jearim); 
much of the church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem ; 
the convent of S. Ann, near S. Stephen*s Gate ; a room in 
the building occupying the site, it is supposed, of David’s 
tomb, and other edifices, are clearly of European character, 
with just as much Orientalism as appears in mediaeval 
buildings of Sicily, and, perhaps, Spain. Some of the con¬ 
vents near Jeru^em may bo more decidedly Oriental. 
Their churches are so incorporated with the conventual 
buildings, that little or nothing of them appears externally 
but the small central dome. Internally they are cruciform, 
have ai'ches of one square order, pointed, with but little 
ai'chitectural ornament, painting being the chief enrichment. 
The light comes principally from the dome. 

Hy remarks have, as I have said, been the result of very 
cursory and limited observations. But what little 1 have 
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seoa conTitices me that a wide 6eIU is open, and one that 
might be traversed with advantage both by the archaeologist 
and the pi'actical arcliitect. We learn at least one great 
lesson from the Mahometan style,—namely, that architecture 
is independent of sculpture, since representations of the 
human or animal form are rarely, if ever, introduced, and 
of vegetable types we see little more than a very conven¬ 
tionalised representation. And yet the mediaeval arcliitec- 
ture of Cairo is no less noble, varied, impressive, and pic¬ 
turesque, than that of Caen, Nuremberg, or York. And 
without denying the excellence of the results produced by 
the combination of architecture with sculpture, I do not 
think we are doing justice to the former, if we do not claim 
for it the position of a perfectly independent art, and assert 
that an architectural composition of the highest order may 
exist without the aid of sculpture, just as a group of sculp¬ 
ture of the highest order may be produced and appreciated 
without any help from architecture. 

And another thing the architect may learn, is the employ¬ 
ment of the dome. It is true that the revived cla^ical 
style, whatever may be its faults, has the merit of bringing 
this beautiful feature to its highest peifection ; yet, since it 
seems to be considered a necessity that our national style 
must be mediaevalised ; and since the dome, whether we t^e 
into account its constructional advantages, its convenience, 
or its beauty, ought not to be excluded, something might be 
gained by the study of those edifices in which it prevailed 
coevally with our own golden epoch of architecture, and we 
might avail ourselves of many suggestions, both as to com¬ 
position, construction, and ornament, which would enrich 
our style without too much Orientalising its character. 


Tb« Central Commiltee deeire to renew, with special gratification, the 
expression of their grateful sense of the constant ond most friendlj liberality 
of Mr. Petit, by whom the whole of the illustrations of tJ>e foregoing 
Memoir hare been presented. 
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“CESAR'S CAMP” 'WIMBLEDON. 

By WAI.TBR H. TRSGBXXAS. 

Thk DOtes for ibis pnper were made at the beginning 
of 1865, when a I’umour was prevalent that the interesting 
and picturesque old earthwork at Wimbledon was threatened 
with serious injury by the proposed construction of some 
new roads. It is said that it was intended to divide 
the ramparts by two new roads diyergiug from the centre 
of the work, and to cut off a third part of the area by the 
boundary wall or fence of a proposed park—a place of public 
recreation in which such a feature of interest as the camp 
might well be made available, and suitably preserved. These 
rumours, happily, have died away. 

It would, no doubt, be a hopeless task to endeavour to 
settle definitively the period to which these remains may he 
referred; but it may not be unprofitable to set forth the 
evidence and the opinions which have been brought forward 
by various authorities on behalf of each of those nations to 
one or another of whom we are accustomed to attribute the 
numerous earthworks scattered throughout our island. Was 
Wimbledon camp the work of British, of Roman, of Saxon, 
or of Danish hands 1 There is something to be said in 
behalf of each supposition. 

The final syllable of Wimbledon will at once suggest a 
British origin for the name, if not for the camp itself. 
Conjoined, as it probably has been in this case, to a Saxon 
name (as has been done in many other instances which will 
suggest themselves), the syllables don, din, dinas, dune, &c., 
are admitted to be tolerably safe indications of the existence, 
at some time, of a British stronghold, at the places so named. 
Brayley, in his “ History of Surrey,” * after remarking that 
various authors ascribe it respectively to the Britons, 
Romans, Saxons and Danes, gives it as his own opinion that 
* VoL Hi. pp. ct teq. 
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it probably was originally a Bntish stronghold, subsequently 
occupied by other nations in succession. Mr. W. D. Saull, 
in a paper read before the Ethnological Society, on the 15th 
of March, 1848, speaks very decidedly in favour of the 
British origin of this earthwork; and even goes so far as to 
distinctly refer it to the .“Fourth, or Pastoral Period” of 
British history, when our rude forefathers kept their herds 
in enclosures of small extent—but numerous—upon the 
highlands. But there appears to be no reason why this 
writer might not, with equal propriety, have referred it to 
his “ Fifth Period,” when, as he describes it, large and 
strong encampments were formed on the downs, superseding 
the small hill-camps. Mr. Saull, on the supposition that it 
belongs to bis “Fourth Period,” refers Wimbledon to the 
same date as the enclosures at Edge Hill in Warwickshire, 
at Brailes, at Hooknorton Heath, and at Madmarston and 
Nadbury Camps. As examples of the “Fifth Period,” to 
which Wimbledon would seem more properly to belong, Mr. 
Saull cites the earthworks on St. Catherine's Hill near 
Winchester, the camp on the Downs near Folkestone, and a 
very fine example at Danesfield near Stockbridge. 

Mr. Saull is not alone in his decided opinions on this sub¬ 
ject. The Rev. Thomas Hugo, at a meeting of the London 
and Middlesex Archaeologicd Society, on the 26th of 
Febiuary, 1856, stated that “a large collection of hut circles 
was distinctly visible on Wimbledon Common a short time 
ago; ” and suggested that Wimbledon was “ the fortified 
fastness to which the Romans pursued Cassivelaunus.” 
In a letter to myself ilr. Hugo writes that the hut-circles 
to which he referred were numerous and conspicuous some 
fifteen years ago, in a line between the windmill and the 
“camp,” especially on the brow of the high ground on the 
north, over against the camp. They were round, and about 
4 ft. or 5 ft. deep, the edges overgrown with brake, and at 
the bottom of each was a mass of large stones. Mr. Hugo 
was then fresh from some investigations which he bad been 
making into similar remains on Worle Hill, Somersetshire, 
and is quite clear as to having correctly attributed the pits 
at Wimbledon. But no recent investigations, either by Mr. 
Hugo, or by myself, have resulted in a discovery^or rather 
re-discovery of these remains. 

But yet another trace of supposed British occupation has 
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vanished from this neighbourhood. Mr. T. Stackhouse, who, 
in .the early part of this century, wrote a course of lectures 
(of which only two I believe were published) on the archi¬ 
tectural and other remains of Britain, states * that “ near an 
old single-trenched camp at the south-west comer of Wim¬ 
bledon Common, is a very small flat barrow, cut in the form 
of a cross. I do not know if it has been mentioned by any 
other writer.” * 

Those who know Wimbledon Camp will admit that it 
agrees pretty well with Caesar’s well-known description of 
the British oppidum: 

“ Oppidum autem Britanni vocant, quum sylvas impeditas 
vallo atque fossa munierunt,” especially when taken in con¬ 
nection with Strabo’s echo of it: * 

IToXeif ektv ol Spv/Mi* yip biv6p€<ri 

cvpvxfiop^ ic k X o v iin-av6a Kal avrol xaXv/So- 
VQiovvrai <cal to ^o^Ktipara KaTcurraOpivovatv oi Tiphs iroXiu? 

Mr. A. J. Kempe, F.S.A.,® another of those who are 
unwilling that any but the Britons should have the merit of 
having formed this work, observes that its construction is 
somewhat peculiar, and that the indications, which still 
exist, of a second or outer mllum, occasioned the erroneous 
conclusion formed by some authors, that there was a double 
fosse. He remarks that writers on British militaiy antiqui¬ 
ties have considered that it was one of the principles of 
British tactics to use concentric rings of ramparts, rising one 
above the other, and he finds such an arrangement faintly 
indicated at Wimbledon. 

The accompanying plan and sections show the character 
of this interesting enclosure, about which so much has been 
written and so little is actually known. Constructed with 
the gravelly soil obtained from the excavation of the fosse, it 
consists of an entrenchment which would have been quite 
circular, but for the rapid fall of tlie ground on the north 
side : on that side it follows the contour of tho surface,—an 
aiTangement which seems lo indicate that much importance 
was attached to the occupation of this precise site. The 
fosse is deeper and bolder at some parts than at others, but 
its average depth may be stated at about 12 ft., and the 

» Lecture ii. (. 49. * Lib. ir. cep. t. sec. 2 (Ertuner, p. 

* Sotne lopplemeoteiy remarks on the 313). 
subject of crudform tumuli will be found * Arcbteologie, toL xxxi. p. 519 (1840). 

at the cloee of this paper. 

TOL. xxm. 
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height of tho vallum at from 10ft. to 20 ft. above the 
ground immediately beyond it. The outer vallum to wKich 
Mr. Kempe refers is more easily to be traced on the 
southern side than on any other; but the outworks noticed 
by Brayley (p. 506), are now almost^ if not entirely, erased: 
they also were probably on the southern side, where the 
ground is, from a military point of view, not so strong as 
on the northern side. 

Allen, in his "History of Surrey” (voL i. p. 475), 
describes it as a round camp surrounded by a double ditch, 
including about seven acres, the inner trench, in his time, 
deep and perfect. The true area of the enclosure is about 
fourteen acres. 

Salmon (p. 31) remarks that it is not on very advan¬ 
tageous ground (though it certainly appears to me to be on 
one of the best military positions in the neighbourhood), 
and that it was too small to contain an army. 

The interior has been ploughed, and any traces which 
might formerly have existed of huts, &c., are of course 
gone ; there is consequently little left, beyond its form and 
situation, and the conflicting pages of late writers, to give 
a clue to its origin. 

With one exception I am not aware of any relics having 
ever been found nearer to tho camp than on the top of 
Kingston Hill, a mile or two off, where some British and 
Roman pottery, spear-heads, &c., have been discovered.® I 
have been favoured with a communication from Mr. Albert 
Way, who tells me that he has a note of a singular relic, 
possibly a sling-shot, found some years ago at the Campy 
consisting of a large perforated object of baked clay. It 
was shaped like a cheese, was 5^ in. in diameter, in. 
thick, and the hole was | in. in diameter. 

Beariug in mind, then, that the earthwork is situated on 
an elevated spot commanding an extensive view—is of a 
circular form—is near springs of water, and was probably 
in former times surrounded by a forest (a supposition 
strengthened by the presence of the oaks which stUl grow 
on its ramparts), we cannot deny that the situation and fm'm 
of Wimbledon Camp fulfil most of the characteristics which 


* Ittcludtog » fragment of * cinerary writer, and now dopoeited in the Britiah 
cm, or of a com-pot, dUcoTcred by the Uuscem. SeeArch. Jours. ToI.xx.p.87:t. 
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CsesAr and Strabo give, as distinguishing the oppida of tho 
ancient Britons. 

Its form certainly does not belie the supposition that the 
entrenchment is of British origin. In looking through the 
Ordnance Maps, it is very noticeable that, along the Koraan 
roads, and in their immediate vicinity, there is, as might 
be expected, a marked tendency towards the rectangular 
outline which distinguishes, almost invariably, the camps of 
the Bomans. But it must not be forgotten that square 
camps are also to be met with, occasionally, in the fast¬ 
nesses of Cornwall and North Wales, though gener^ly the 
“ camps ” in these parts are ^ither circular or elliptical; 
nor, as is well known, are mstances wanting, both of 
undoubtedly British and Roman works, when the advan¬ 
tages of a strong and irregular position superaeded die ordi¬ 
nary practice, and the vallum followed more or less closely 
the figure of the ground on which the camp was formed. 

Such, then, appears to be the evidence in favour of the 
British origin of the camp at Wimbledon. Let us now 
examine what has been urged iu favour of its having been a 
Roman work. 

It will be remembered that Surrey was loug held by the 
Regni, and was probably governed by a Romano-British 
king ; and that it also lay in the line of march between tho 
south-east coast of England and the passage of the Tliames. 

Gale, in his “ Antonini Iter Britanniarura,”^ thus argues in 
favour of a Roman road having passed through Wimbledon ; 
and his views seem to have been accepted by Mr. W. 
Hughes, who, in his Map of Roman Britain, published in 
1848, gives Wimbledon as the site of a Roman camp. 
Gale says, “//ouiowflyo. Nunc Woodcoic Jf^aiTcn. A 
Londinio ubi decesseris ad Austrum, post cio cio Pass, vel 
circiter, via publica dispescit se in tres ^ semitas ; <^arum 
Occidentalior per WimbUdune (i.e. Windledune, ad Vin- 
dilin fluvium) & Vallum Germauorum, qui hic sub A. 
Plautio raeruere, pergit ad Kingstonium, Yet\^ oppidum 
(sed & sedcm, & nomen mutabit) baud dubib a pnmis 
Romanonim victoriis, firmatum prasidiis quemadmodum & 
Gaiton, Bensbury, WimUedune, & Bur-rm super Bensteed 
Doums, aliaque circumjacentia ad Thamisin loca; id situs. 


• Utr.iLpp.71-2,6d.l7«». 
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& Provincise tutela postulabant. hlc Romani prime Thamesin 
per pontem trajiciebant, & fort^ Claudius ipse, hie in dunis 
proximis ad Combe cio Pass, ab hodiemo Kingsionio multi 
Romanorum imperatorum nummi sunt effossi.” 

Dr. Roots,® the ^veil-known collector of the Roman anti¬ 
quities found at Kingston Hill, and in the bed of the 
Thames (who is followed by Biden,® the historian of King¬ 
ston), was also of opinion that Csesar occupied this 
entrenchment, if indeed he did not form it, whilst preparing 
for his conflict with Cassivelaunus, on the banks of the 
river ; and he urges, in support of these views, the Roman 
remains which have been^found in this neighbourhood. 
The great objection, however, to this theory, appears to 
lie in the circular foi'm of ^e enclosure. Its smallness, 
which gives Salmon his grounds for stating that it could not 
be of Roman construction, is, as has been shown, no valid 
objection. 

Its claims to Saxon parentage appear to be as follows. 
Surrey was at one time imder the dominion of the South 
Saxon kings; and, as HoUnshed informs us, the first battle 
between the Saxons themselves was fought at Wimbledon 
(A.n. 568), between the forces of Ethelbert, King of Kent 
(then a child), under his generals, Oslac and Cnebba, and 
Ceaulin, King of the West Saxon.s, ** for the dignity of Bret- 
waida.” Camden says of ** Wibbandune, now commonly 
called Wimbledon,” that “ it is possible the military fortifica¬ 
tion I saw here, of a circular form, called Bensbury, might 
take its name" from Cnebben, who was slain here. 

The first two syllables of the name seem to point to a 
Saxon origin, for at least that part of the word. Wimbal- 
dus, Lysons says,^ was a Saxon name ; and indeed most of 
the names under which it has gone have a Saxon sound: 
such are Wipandune,® Wiphandune, Wilbandune, Wibban¬ 
dune, Wilbaldowne,® Wubbandune, Wibbandune,* &c.® The 
word was, however, sometimes spelt as it now is in 1313— 
1327, as the Registers of ArchbishopWalter Reynolds testify.® 


* S«e ArcliKologia, toL xix. pp. 490-2, 
ftod Tol xxp, pp. 5I8-2L 

* Bidea’a Hutoiy of KiogstoD 

* ^riront of London, toL i p. 510. 

* Honty of Huntingdon. 

* Grafton • Chroni^o, toL t p. Ill. 


* Ctmdeo. 

* Sm S]pmm«af« Colloctiona for 
Surrey. «167, Plot. olxx(X.-e., Brit, Mu*., 
for ouier mode* ijuotod of ■polling tlio 
word. 

* Brayley’i Surrey, rol. lU. pp. 499 et 
Boq. 
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Nor should we omit the consideration that, so fiur as we 
are acquainted with the earthworks of the Saxons, there is 
little in the camp at Wimbledon which conflicts with the 
received notions on the subject. Fosbrooke,^ quoting Strutt, 
ascribes to the Saxons those earthworks with a raised inte¬ 
rior surface, surrounded with a broad ditch, and encom¬ 
passed with an earthen vallum ; and he instances the small, 
double-trenched circular work at Mount Cabum, near 
Lewes, as a perfect specimen. High valla and deep ditches 
may generally, he thinks, be referred to the Saxons ; and 
the profile of the ramparts at Wimbledon may perhaps be 
considered bold enough to fulfil these conditions. 

It now only remains to consider the probabilities of the 
Danes having constructed this encampment. Aubrey, in 
his "Natural History and Antiquities of Surrey,” vol. i. 
p. 16, says it was made by the Danes, "as appears by the 
Chronicle.” It certainly appears that after Surrey passed 
into the hands of the West Saxons, this part of the country 
was much ravaged by Turkill and Swaine, Danish warriors; 
but I have not succeeded in finding the authority for 
Aubrey^s positive statement; and the only other evidence 
that occurs to me as bearing, however remotely, on the 
Danish origin of this entrenchment is the statement in 
Spelman's “Life of Alfred,” that "the Danish camps were 
always round, and with one entrance j ” a statement, the 
accuracy of which would (not to multiply instances) be 
sufficiently disproved by the harp-shaped camp at Bratton, 
Wilts,—one of the best ascertained of the Danish positions. 
Perhaps the utmost that could be said on this part of the 
subject is, that, so far as I am aware, there is nothing in 
the form of the work to entirely preclude the possibility of 
its being of Danish origin. 

In concluding these remarks, it may not he out of place 
to notice, that the earthwork now under consideration has, 
at different times, borne for its name the various forms of 
the word Wimbledon which have already been mentioned; 
that Camden know it as Bensbury; and that Mr. Kempe 
tells us that, in 1846, it was called WaiTen Bulwarks. Of 
course it is also sometimes called “ The Rounds; ” md, 
equally of coui'se, its most usual name is “ Csesar’s Camp.” 


* Rueyclopedia of AntiqoitaM, toL U. pp. Ac. 
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Whether Wimbledon Camp was originally merely the 
scene of a fortified village and cattle-enclosure of the ancient 
Britons —or an encampment of Roman legions — or a 
fortress of either Saxon or Danish warriors—or whether 
it has been the stronghold of each in succession, it is 
obviously a site round which historic suggestions richly 
cluster; and it is earnestly to be hoped, that, in making 
any future arrangements for the allotment of the Common 
and its vicinity, this interesting piece of antiquity may be 
judiciously conserved.® 

Tlie subject of cruciform tumuli is one of much interest. 
The notices which exist of such remains are, I believe, few, 
and the subjects of them appear to bo of very uncertain 
origin. Besides the very short account given by Stack- 
house of that at Wimbledon, I have hitherto been unable to 
find more than the following instances:— 

First, a large example on the top of a mountain at 
Margaro, Port Talbot, South Wales (described in the Arch. 

Camb. vol. iii. p. 223), each aim of 
which is 70 ft. long and 18 ft. 
wide. It is not figured anywhere, 
I believe, but of this work I hope 
to be able to procure a plan and 
furtlier information. 

The second example is at St. 
Margaret's Paik, eleven miles west- 
south-west of Hereford, and half-a- 
mile east of St. Margaret's church. 
It is noticed in the Journal of the 
Archaeological Institute, vol. x. p. 
358, and vol. xi. p. 55, and is also 
fully described and figured iu the 
Gentleman's Magazine for October, 
1853, p. 387. (See plan and Section.) No results were 
obtained by excavations made in the tumulus itself, but 



* Though not, perbapi, immodikto^ 
coBBoetod with an accoont of Cisw^ 
Camp/' it xuay bo dasirablo to refer the 
reader to a aescription of tweDtj'threo 
barrowe which existed, op to 1788, on 
Wimbledon Common, abrat a mile to 
the north of the Cemp; it will bo found 


in Douglae’a Neaia Britannica, p. 93. The 
only relic diaeorered by Mr. DouglM ap. 
pears to hare been e smell earthen ressel ■ 
hot it is probable that the barrows had 
been open^, aboot twentyeight years 
before, by Dr. Stoheley; 
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traces of ancient habitations and pottery, and some remark¬ 
able bronse instruments hare been found in the vicinity. 

A third additional example, near Banwell in Somerset¬ 
shire, between Bristol and Bridgwater, is described and 
inured in Hoare*s Ancient Wiltshire, vol. ii. p. 43 (under 
Soman era). Of this work also plans are here given. A 


N. 



(Bo$n'» Ano. WUH, Tol Ii. p.«.) (Btysr** BcUUI, TOl. I. p. 85.) 

Cmdiora burov, Duiv^ SoBunet. 


further description of this barrow vrill be found in Seyer’s 
Memoirs of Bristol, vol. i. p. 85. Mr. Seyer describes the 
enclosing rampart as only about 3 ft. high, and surrounded 
by a slight ditch. It measures 35 yards from east to west, 
and 45 yards from north to south. The cross ridge, he 
says, is about 2 ft. high and 4 ft. or 5 ft. wide, also edged on 
all sides by a slight ditch or trench, scarcely 6 in. deep; 
and in the middle of the cross an excavation, apparently, he 
thinks, the mouth of an old well. 

Nothing, so far as I am aware, seems to he known posi¬ 
tively, at present, of the origin or history of these singular 
remains, except that they are doubtless of great antiquity. 
It is interesting to know that there is some reason for sup¬ 
posing that an example existed, not very many years ago, 
near Wimbledon Camp; and it is to be hoped that any 
fresh light which may be thrown upon cruciform tumuli 
genei'aU^, may also cast a ray upon the now obscure history 
of the Camp at Wimbledon. 


NOTES ON RECENT DISCOVERIES AT CARTHAGE. 

Br Thk Rst. ORBTILLB J. CasSTBB, B.A. 

Belibvino that nothing which tends to throw light on the 
antiquities of Carthage can fail to interest the archasologists 
of England, I beg to submit the following brief notes to 
their consideration. On arriving at Tunis (on the 8th of 
January, 1866) I heard that since my former visit to Car¬ 
thage in the previous April, some excavations had been 
made near the more perfect series of cisterns, and that the 
antiquities discovered there, as well as others procured from 
various stone-digging Arabs, had been appropriated and 
preserved by Sidy Mohammed, eldest son of the Khaznadar, 
or First Treasurer, Mustapha, who now wields almost supreme 
power in the Regency of Timis. Through the kind inter¬ 
vention of Richard Wood, Esq., C.B., H. M. Consul-General, I 
r^eived permission from the young Sidy (lord), to inspect 
his collection, whicli I found in a sort of garaen-house in the 
grounds of his fetber’s new villa, which is situated on the 
edge of the sea, close to the artificial piece of water that 
is probably the remains of the “ Cothon,’* or port of ancient 
C^thage. This “ Cothon,” if such it be, is in fact enclosed 
within the pounds of the Khaznadar’s garden, and recent 
excavations in the small island in its midst have brought to 
light two broken pillars, the one of breccia, the other of 
a yellow marble, indicating tlie former existence of some 
mi^nificent building. The villa itself stands about a 
quarter of a mile in a direct line from the village of Dowar 
Esliut, and less tlian a mile from the French chapel of St. 
Louis, wliich forms such a prominent feature amidst the 
ruins of ancient Carthage. 

The Sidy’s collection, which had not previously been seen 
by any European, has never been arranged or classified, the 
various objects lying about just as they were brought in. 

I proceed to notice the more interesting specimens. 
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Seven stones, four of which bear inscriptions in Punic or 
Phoenician characters, belong to the period of the ancient 
Carthaginians. 

1. This stone has a beautifully cut inscription, and under 
it an object resembling a caduceus, and a triangle sui’^ 
mounted by a disk. In this instance, as in Ko. 6, a kind 
of architectural ornament divides the inscription from the 


objects below it. This is the only perfect inscription in the 
collection. I had unfortunately no materials with me to 
take a nibbing of this interesting relic, but I made shift to 
take an impression on wet paper, which I trust may lead 
to its decipherment. 

2. A broken inscription, of which I took as accurate a 
copy as time and the defacement of the stone permitted. 

3. An inscription, imperfect at top, but having below it 
a vase with handles, and on either side the latter a flower- 
bud resembling tbc lotus. 

4. Au inscription im¬ 
perfect below; above 
it an open band. 

5. A broken inscrip¬ 
tion ; below it an eye. 

6. This stone pre¬ 
sents a baud pointing 
up to an eye, from 
which it is separated 
by an architectural 
band, like that on No. 

1. It would be sin¬ 
gular if this well-kuown Arab symbol, a charm against the 
Evil Eye, known sometimes as the Hand of Providence, 
and otherwise as the Hand of Justice, could be shown 
to have its origin in Phoenician sculptures, or by tradition 
handed down from those remote times in the unchanging 
East. In these cases, it will be observed, the hand 

the eye are found in juxta-position. The hand wmeh 
appears over the great entrance-gate of the Alhambra at 
Granada, is a symbol in universal use amongst the peoples 
of Arabian descent. A silver hand of this description 
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exhibited to the Institute last year, I bought from the head 
of a uegress in the Oasis of Biskra in the Sahara. 

7, This stone exhibits a -well-executed palm-tree in fruit. 

The already-named carvings and inscriptions are all cut 
on a kind of close-grained limestone. In this connection 1 
may mention that the Rev. Mr. Fenner, missionary to the 
Jews in the Regency of Tunis, possesses a small stone found 
at Carthage, with one line of a Punic inscription, and 
beneath it a beautiful flower, apparently the lotus, as in No. 
S. See the accompanying representation of this interesting 
relic.' 

To these may be added a small headless figure in a 
sitting posture, something like a Japanese idol, but which I 
am able to assign to the peiiod of the ancient Carthaginians, 
from its very close resemblance to six small stone figures, 
also headless, found iu the Phoenician temple of Hajar 
Kim in the island of Malta, and now preserved in the 
Museum at Valetta. 

Of Greek art I saw nothing, unless indeed I may except 
a small partially-draped torso of good work, and a beautiful 
httle vase of black, fine-greuned pottery, elegantly orna¬ 
mented with white lines. 

Roman objects, as might be expected, are numerous. Of 
these the principal is a beautiful statue of the youthful 
Bacchus, the size of life, crowned with grapes and standing 
beside a stump or pedestal, wreathed with the same fruit. 
I observed also in the villa itself a small recumbent statue, 
holding a kind of cup. This figure has unfortunately lost 
its head, but it is apparently a river-god. I saw dso a 
mutilated bust of some imperial personage of the later 
empire, two or three heads of statues, an inscribed altar, and 
several fragmentary inscriptions, mostly of a memorial or 
general character. One of these inscriptions only seems to 
merit a detailed description. This stone is of a yellowish- 
brown sandstone, and exhibits an altar, approached by a 
step and surmounted by a large cone of some kind of pine. 
On either side this altar is a large five-pointed star, and 
below’ each star a ram. Below, to the left, is a kind of 
casket or box, and underneath it a vase, while the corre¬ 
sponding space to the right is occupied by a wall. Below is 
the inscription— 


Z&»cri'b«& St«ae found 4t CiTtbft/^o. 

Ib peoHMton ot ttie Ber. Ur. T«an«r, tl Tuai*. 
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The whole of this carving is in low relief, and of peculiar 
workmanship. The Koman pottery is all of a coarse and 
common kind, with the exception of some interesting Chiis- 
tian lamps, to bo noticed hereafter. There is not a single 
perfect specimen of the so-called Samian ware, although 
fragments of it are by no means of uncommon occurrence 
amongst the ruins. There arc also a large number of small 
disks of various-coloured marbles, and of the beautiful green 
Egyptian porphyry, which the Romans have shaped out as 
pieces for a game resembling draughts. 

I now proceed to mention a class of monuments, which I 
regret I am unable to appropriate with any degree of cer¬ 
tainty. In the collection of Sidy Mohammed are six upright 
stelm, from five to six feet high, of which some have tri¬ 
angular tops. They are covered with sculptures in low 
relief, of a very debased style of art, and ai*e stated to have 
been found in a place called “ Tooboorsook,” some two djiys’ 
journey from Carthage, in the direction of the Algerian 
frontier. Upon each is a rude representation of a temple 
enclosing a statue, round the latter of which, in one instance, 
are numerous circular holes, with a deeper perfoiation in the 
centre of each, and apparently intended to contain disks of 
bronze or some other metal. On other portions of these 
singular stones are sculptured various conventional ornaments, 
and inidc figures of men and animals. In one instance only 
is there any sign of an inscription, and in this the letters 
I—vs, in the midst of a small square, can alone be deciphered. 
If it were safe to conjecture, I might suppose these monu¬ 
ments to be the work of some rude Carriiagiuiaii sculptors 
from the interior, who were trying to imitate the debased 
handiwork of late Roman times. Of the numerous pieces of 
mosaic pavement I need make no lengthened mention, as, 
like those discovered by Ur. Davis, and now in the British 
Museum, they are evidently of Roman workmanship, and 
present nothing remarkable in their material or design. 

I now come to Christian antiquities. These comprise a 
large number of lamps, and a most curious baptismal font 
made of lead. The lamps present the usual types, and closely 
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resemble those found in the catacombs of Rome or Syracuse, 
Amongst other designs I noticed various crosses, the mono¬ 
gram of our Lord, the seven-branched candlestick, the pea¬ 
cock, the dove, the lion, the sacred Ix^y, and, what is per¬ 
haps the most interesting of all, the “Three Children, 
Hananiah, Hazariah, and Mishael. I may add here, that two 
lamps from Carthage, belonging to Richard Wood, Esq., C.B., 
present, respectively, a martyr contending with a lion, and a 
figure holding a cross and treading underfoot a dragon. 

The font is indeed an extraordinary vessel, and it is 
much to be wished that it could be rescued from the profane 
hands of Moslem-s, and placed in our National Museum. It 
is, as has been already remarked, made of lead, a compara¬ 
tively rare material for a font. It measures fifty-six centime¬ 
tres in height by fifty in diameter. In shape it is circular. 
Immediately below the brim, before the inscription, is the 
early Christian or Byzantine symbol of the Resuirection, 
two peacocks feeding out of a vase. The treatment 
much resembles that of the same subject represented on 
marble tablets let into the brick walls of Coptic churches in 
Egypt. The inscription is enclosed in a sort of fillet or frame, 
and reads as follows:— 

ANTAH[SA]tevA0PMeT£Y0POCYNHc| 

The lettei-s s and a, which I have supplied, as in the 
original they have corroded away, show the whole in¬ 
scription to have read—’AvTA7j<rar€ per* €inppo<Tvi/r}t, being 

the Lxx. version of Isaiah, c. xii., v. 3 : “Ye shall draw water 
with joy (ex T<av Tly]y<ov rov (rtonjpfw) from the wells of the 
Saviour.” 

The English version, following more closely the Hebrew, 
lias the less striking rendering: “ Tlierefore with joy shall 
ye draw water out of the wells of salvation (njs o-wTTjpio?).” The 
imperative form of expression rather than the future tense is 
perhaps intended in the present instance. 

I cannot refiain from remarking that the occuiTcnce of 
this verse in such a connection affords an interesting inde¬ 
pendent proof of the high estimation in which the Sacrament 
of Holy Baptism was held in the church of S. Cypiian. 

Immediately after the inscription follows a gioup corre- 
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spoiiding to that of the peacocks, and representing a female 
figure supported by a sea-monster, and plainly intended to 
set forth the efiScacy of the element of water in the Sacra¬ 
ment of Regeneration. Below are vaiious groups, of which 
some are in a bad state of preservation. Among the perfect 
cues are our Lord as the Good Shepherd, with a sheep on 
His shoulders, a figure with the palm-branch of martyrdom, 
another holding a wreath and standing by an altar, a 
combat of lions, a bear, and two palm trees. All these 
groups are represented in relief, and some of them, especially 
the bear, with considerable spirit and fidelity. The shape of 
the Greek letters indicates that this most curious font 
belong to a late period; but it may be questioned whether 
a leaden font of so early a period has hitherto been dis¬ 
covered. It merits the most careful study, and, considering 
the place of its discovery, its inscription and the style of art 
which it exhibits, it must be regarded as an object of extra¬ 
ordinary interest. 

While on the subject of Christian antiquities, I may 
mention that, in the shop of a Hebrew shoemaker in 
Tunis, I found a large piece of white marble bearing the 
eflBgy of our Lord as the Good Shepherd, which had been 
brought from Carthage, find I was infomed that a duplicate 
fragment had been bought and carried away to Spain by 
a late Spanish consul. The Rev. Mr. Fenner, who has 
travelled through the remoter parts of the Regency, informs 
me that he has discovered the remains of several Christian 
churches, and has found several Christian sepulchral inscrip¬ 
tions in some remote situations. The remains of African 
Cliristian art are not, therefore, so rei-e as Dr. Davis would 
lead us to suppose. 

It may interest some persons to hcai* that, during the 
recent excavations, the entire roof of the second largest series 
of cisterns at Carthage has been laid bare, and that it is 
even proposed to restore them to their original purpeae. 
The six circular chambers with cupolas, which Davis sajs 
“ may have contained statues or hold the guards of the 
cisterns, are now plainly shown to be cisterns themselves, 
since, like the other cisterns, they are plastered up to a 
certain height, the better to contain the water. At present 
they look like gigantic boilers. Dr. Davis has omitted to 
mention that between each pair of circular chambers there 
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are two square tanks, as shown in the annexed diagram. 
At the extremity of the cistenis, towards Sidy Bosaid, a 
paved chamber with three tribunes or apses has been laid 
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bare, and several mai’ble mouths of well-holes have been 
ascertained to have led down into each cistern from above. 
Many of these are still in situ. That the tribunes were of an 
ornamental character is proved by my having found several 
tesserse of blue glass mosaic, which had evidently fallen from 
tlie coved roofs above. Several large pieces of Roman mosaic 
pavement have been found in the past year in the vast mass 
of confused ruins which lie beside the sea below the cisterns; 
and at the present moment huge stones, beveled like those 
in the Celtiberian walls of Tarragona, or the Phoenician 
walls of Syria, are being conveyed to Tunis from a spot below 
the hill of St. Louis. 

In conclusion, I desire to remai-k that there is nothing 
either in the present political state of Tunis, or in the 
character of the oriental mind, to lead to the expectation 
that the collection of Sidy Mohammed will long remain 
intact. Made without knowledge of antiquarian researches, 
it is at any moment liable to be dispersed, destroyed, or 
given, in a moment of impulse, to the most worthless adven¬ 
turer. Would it not, therefore, be desirable that our Consul- 
General should receive instructions from the Foreign Office 
to watch for a favorable opportunity to acquire it by 
purchase, or otherwise, for the British Museum, where it 
should be incorporated with the Carthaginian collections 
which were made by Dr. Davis at the expense of the 
nation t 








K0TICE8 OF ROMAN PIGS OP LEAD FOTJND AT BRISTOL, AND OF 
METALLURGICAL RELICS IN CORNWALL, IN OTHER PARTS OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES, AND ALSO ON THE CONTINENT. 

In a former volume of this Journal an inventory was given 
of the relics of metallurgy in Roman times,* the massisplunibi, 
or pigs of lead, that from time to time have been found in this 
country, and of which the greater part are preserved at the 
British Museum. Towards the close of the autumn of 1865, 
two objects of this description were found at Bristol; of 
these, one, through the like liberality that we had formerly the 
satisfaction to record on a similar occasion, has been added 
to the Series in the National Collection. 

We are indebted for the following particulars to the Rev. 
Canon Scarth, who received timely information of the 
discovery from Mr. John Reynolds, a member of the Institute 
resident at Biistol. It occurred in making excavations in 
Wade Street on the eastern side of the city; the precise 
spot being the original bank of the River Frome, which has 
there been confined in later times to a narrower channel than 
that in which the stream formerly flowed in its winding 
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course towards the Avon. One of the pi^ was taken to the 
shot manufactory of Messrs. Sheldon, Bush, and Co. at 
Bristol, the firm by which, in 1853, a similar relic, found at 
Blagdon, the earliest of the series hitherto known, had been 
preserved.* The second passed into the possession of Mr. 
Edkins, whose collection comprises valuable antiquities of 
local interest. The two relics bear the same inscription, 

‘ Arch. Joum. toI. xri p. 22. * Ibid., toL xi p. 278 j vol. xvi. p. 23. 
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some letters of the name of the Emperor being obliterated, 
in the same part of the surface in ea<^ instance respectively ; 
this defect has probably been occasioned by an injury to the 
mould whicli, as Mr. Scarth suggests, may hare been of clay. 
On the pig, however, last noticed, he remarks that there is 
the appearance as if a thin metal plate had been laid over 
the Emperor’s name. 

The ma$m plumbi now, through the liberality of Mr. 
Arthur Bush, added to the collection in the British Museum, 
measures 21 in. by 5 in.; the insciibed hice, namely, that 
which represents the bottom of the mould, 19 in. by 2J in. 
The weight is 76 lb.; the weight of the second pig, in 
possession of Mr. Edkins, is 89 lb. The inscription, as shewn 
in the accompanying woodcut, may be thus read, the damaged 
letters being supplied:— 

IMP- CAES- A[NTON]lNrAVO-PIl PT* 



Some question, it must be observed, has arisen in regard 
to the Emperor to whose reign these metallurgical relics 
lately found should be assigned. Marcus Aurelius having, 
A.D. 161, succeeded Antoninus Pius, by whom he had been 
adopted, took the names of Mai-cus Aurelius Antoninus ; he 
is styled also Pius, as well as Pater Patri©. Caracalla, wlieii 
cieated C©sar by his fatliei- Severus, a.d. 196, likewise took 
the names of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus; he is styled Pius 
and Pater Patri©. Elagabalus, having represented himself as 
a son of Caracalla, took the same names as above given. It 
seems, however, most probable that the Emperor whoso 
name is found on these relics is Antoninus Pius, successor to 
Hadrian, by whom he was adopted in a.i>. 138, when the 
Senate confen-ed on him the title of Pius. In a.d. 139 he 
took the title of Pater Patri®, which occurs on the pigs of 
metal under consideration, and he died in a.d. 161. Mr. 
Scarth is of opinion that they should be assigned to tlie 
reign of that Emperor, aud the learned writer on Roman 
Epigraphy, Dr. AlcCaul, of Uiiivei-sity College, Toronto, con¬ 
curs in that conclusion, 
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No massa plumii of that period had previously occurred; 
the praiseworthy liberality thus for a second time shown by 
Mr. Arthur Bush in enabling the Institute to contribute 
such a relic to the National Collection cannot fail to be cor¬ 
dially appreciated. It may deserve notice that the weight is 
considerably less than that of many examples heretofore 
discovered; the weight of the pig found near Blagdon, 
Somerset, and brought before the Institute in 1863, is 
163 lb.; that of a pig bearing the name of Hadrian, found 
at Bath in 1852, and now in the Museiun of the Literary 
Institution there, is 195 lb.’ 

It is with pleasure that I take occasion to advert to the 
researches of our friendly trans-Atlantic coadjutor, Dr. 
McCaul, in the neglected field of Homan Epigraphy, and to 
the critical observations given in his “ Britanno-Boman 
Inscriptions.” * 

In the Inventory formerly published in this Journal six 
pigs of lead bearing the name of Hadrian were desciibed, of 
which four had been found in Shropshire ; of these, one, 
brought to light in draining in the parish of Sne^, in 
May, 18.51, is now in the Museum of that spirited promoter 
of archaeological science, Mr. Joseph Mayer, F.S.A. The 
length of that specimen was stated to be a little more tlian 
2 ft, and the weight 190 lb. I find mention of another as 
found in the same district In Bagshaw’s " History of Shrop¬ 
shire,” published in that year, p. 678, it is stated, under 
Minsteriey, that "in 1851 a Homan pig of lead was found by 
worlanen in sinking through a slag-heap of smeltings; on 
this pig. was the following inscription in raised characters— 
lup * BADBiANi ’ AYO. The dimensions are stated to be, 
length 20 in., girth 20 in., weight 173 lb.”* 

1 may here take occasion to append a few notices of some 


* Arcb. Jouru. Tol. xvi. p. $4. 

* Pint publisbed in tha CfttuidiAu 
Journal, aad raproducod in 1S68 ia one 
vol. 8to. Loodoo: Loogmana. Tha 
valuable sotaa on Piga of Lead, pp. 82- 
88, claim particular notice, and I to 
acknowledge my obligation to tbo 
autbor’a courteoua eriticiam in pointing 
out some ioadrertent errors in tbe In¬ 
ventory given in this Journal, vob zvi. 
p. 22, et eeq. 

* Bogaha^a Hutoiy, Gazetteer, Ac., ol 
Shropeuire; SheflSeld, 1851, p. 678. From 


the coincidence of date, aad tho inaerip- 
tlon I hod been tempted to euepact that 
tbla pig might be the aama aa Uiat above 
noticed as found in 1851 at the l^veriet^ 
near Snead. That place is however dia- 
tant ton milee or upwards from Min- 
Bterley, which is situated about ninn 
miles &W. of Shrewsbury. The dimen¬ 
sions and weigh^ however, do not oor- 
respond; they diSer likew^ from those 
of the pig roundabout 1776 at Miustorloy. 
Arch. Jonrn. voL xvL p. 31 
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other mediseral relics of the same class as those that hare been 
described. In the British Museum there is a portion of a 
block or mass of lead found in the Thames, and bearing two 
stamps; one of these, which is perfect, is described by Mr. 
Franks as a merchant’s mark composed of two circles, a star 
and the letters i o, the imperfect stamp is a crowned H. From 
the form of the letters this object may be of the reign of 
Henry VI.® 

In the Museum at Caernanron there is an oval cake of 
lead, measuring 20^ in. in length by 7^ in. in breadth; the 
lower side is conrer, the melted metal having been poured 
into what may he familiarly described as a boat-shaped 
mould; the thickness at mid-length is about 3 in. It was 
found at Amlwch on the north coast of Anglesea, near the 
rich mineral district of the Paiys Mountain, chiefly noted 
for its copper mines, which were probably worked, as 
Pennant observes, in Roman times; lead containing a portion 
of silver, and zinc are also there obtained.^ 

I am not aware that any block or cake of lead has been 
noticed as found in the great source of mineral wealth of 
Britain in early times, namely, in Cornwall, where, however, 
that metal, comparatively less abundant than tin and copper, 
is by no moans deficient A singular image of lead, with 
shght admiAture of other metal, was found on Bodwen Moor, 
about 1850, as related in this JoumaL® This mysterious 
and grotesque object was brought before the Institute in 
1862, through the Right Hon. Sir Edmund Head, Bart. It 
was stated by Mr. Agar Robartes, in whose possession it 
remains, that it was at a considerable depth near one of the 
ancient sites of metallurgical operations, the so-called “Jews’ 
Houses.” This figure measxires about 6 inches in height; it 
seems to represent a regal figure, seated, but the design is 
very enigmatical. On the breast are impressed, or cut, 
three Hebrew letters, Nun, Resh, and Shin ; on the left side 

* Proeeediog«Soc.Aat,MeondiMriw. 60Ib.; il bon a zoark de<crib«d by 
^ ... Ponnanl at naembling an L. I nottoad 

Faaoaat, Tour la Waloa, toL iL, p. in tba Oaanurroa Muaoom a cake of 
265. It ia than auggeatcd that the ore copper, dtam. 12 inehea, aUtad to bare 
keen aaot to b« ameltad at bew foand near Qwyerdy, in Aneleoea: 
Cacrbto, Caera&n’oubtre, where the ita lower anrface la flat, not coDTez, as in 
npp^ cake inaoribed socio bohs was other aaoieDt eakee of metal, for in- 
found. Pennant, ut loptn, toL L, p. 72. atance, tboae of tin described in tbis 
A round cake of conpar waa Ukewiaa memoir aa found ia tbo Tbamea. 
found at UonTaerthlle, in Anglesea, a • Arch. Journ. yoI. xix. p. 172. 
few milee from Amlwch. Ita weight waa 
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there is a character too indistinct to be idenfcihed, and upon 
the right the Hebrew Mem. The work is rude, but not 
archaic ; it was examined with critical care by a learned 
Hebraist, Mr. Zeduer, but no explanation has been offered, 
even by Dr. Barham and the assembled sezvafis at the Truro 
Congi'ess in 1862. The coincidence, that a relic bearing 
Hebrew characters should be found in a so-called “Jews' 
House,” is doubtless to be regarded with suspicion, especially 
as imagery was repugnant to the faith and usages of the 
Israelites. The conjecture that such a figure might have 
been fashioned for some necromantic purpose, in the dark 
practices of Mediaeval times, in which Hebraisms were largely 
mixed up, seems to partake of the solution—“ per 

iffno^os. I believe that no relic has been disinteiTed in 
Cornw^l that can be connected with the traditions of 
Israelitish speculations in that county. 

I formerly mentioned a few massis plumJn discovered on 
the Continent, at Cb&lons-sur-Saone, Vieil Evreux, Lille- 
bonne, and at Carthagena in Spain.* In a subsequent tour 
in the South of France, my attention was called by M. 
Deloye, Conseroisi^r of the Museum at Avignon, to a 
smmon de pkmb in that collection. This object, in form 
resembling the pi^ found in England, is of smaller size ; it 
bears the inscription seotsiavic. The particulars communi¬ 
cated by M. Deloye have been stated in this Journal; * it 
will suffice here to advert to the discovery, which occurred 
in 1850, in a district known as le Forez, in the department 
of the Loire. No lead mines exist in the neighbourhood ; 
the ponderous mass may have been deposited whilst in 
course of conveyance by the ancient line of communication, 
the Via Domtiiana, in proximity to which it lay. It has 
been suggested that it was the produce of miues in the dis- 


* Arob. Joum., vol. xtI p. 210, re* 
feresoaa are Utere given to notices of 
pigs of load fonod on tho oontinent 
See espedelly a memoir bj tbe Abb< 
Cochet, ''eur le commerce et rinduatrie 
da plomb dana la Qaole et la Qrande 
Bretagne k I'epoque Romaine; ” Revne 
Arebtel, Dec, 1850, p. £48; and Mr. 
James Tates' Memoir on Mining Opera* 
tlons in Britain, Proceedings of tiu So* 
meraet Arch. See., vol. TiU. p. 17. Tbs 
pig found at Lillsboone in 1840 is 
noticed bjr Mr. Roach Smith, Coll. Ant, 
Tol. iii. p. 87. I am Indebted to him for 


infbniMUon that lie regards it u belong* 
ing to tbe time of Several; be propoeee 
Uie following reading of the imperfect 
inicriptioQ--[8iv ■ runlKxcm • avo • r*. 
This '‘Iviffot de pfomo” is mentioned 
also by tbe Abbd Cochot, in bis Nonnan* 
die Souterraioe, p. ISO. 

* VoL zrii p. 257. See also a memoir 
by M. Auguste Benuicd, entitled, "De* 
scrintion du pays dee SegusiaveiParis, 
l&6k ia wLieb particular notice is teben 
of tbe sattmoa now to be seen at Avig. 
non. 
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trict formerly occupied by the Segusiavit as indicated by 
the inscnptioQ above noticed. 

In the Museum at the Public Library at Basle, as I am 
informed by Mr. Franks, there are two leaden pigs bearing 
the inscriptions societat — s * t • lyo * beti. The section of 
these massce is semi-cylindrical; the ends are cut off verti¬ 
cally, not obliquely as in the pigs found in England; the 
length is about 15 inches. A detailed notice of these relics 
will be found at the close of this memoir. Similar semi- 
cylindrical blocks of lead, before noticed, have been found at 
Cartbagena; a specimen may be seen in the British Museum, 
and another in the Museum of Practical Geology. 

In the enumeration of metallurgical relics given formerly 
in this Journal, I desciibed a cake, supposed to be of lead, 
found in the Thames near Battersea Bridge.^ This object, 
of which I received information from Mr. Franks, is now 
in the British Museum; it is of irregular oval form, 7 in. 
by 4 in. On the upper side there are three stamps, figured 
iu the descriptions above cited. Two of them aic alike, 
being oblong, and exhibiting the letters syagb. The r is 
reversed, and may be a monogram for bi. The other 
stamp is circular; in the centre is the Christian monogram 
composed of x p, around which are the letters spks * * s * *. 
This stamp is not unlike a coin-die iu execution, and it is 
attributed by numismatists to the fourth century: it has 
somewhat of the appearance of an official seal, and 3Ir. 
Franks has suggested that the oblong stamp may refer to 
the distinguished individual Afranius Syagrius, secretary 
(nciarius) to the Empercr Valentinian in 369, aud consul 
in 382.® This cake of metal, which weighs nearly 44 
ounces, has subsequently been analysed, and proves to be 
an alloy of about four paiis of tin to one of lead. Mr. 
Franks obtained subsequently another oval-shaped cake, 
found likewise in the Thames near Battersea ; it was exhi¬ 
bited by him at one of the meetings of the Institute iu 1862. 
It is of rather larger size than that already noticed; it 
measures 8Jin. by 4Jin., and weighs 110Jounces. This 


< Arcb. Jeurn. toL xtI. p. $8; Pro- 
ododlngi, Soc. Antiqo. of LoodoB, voL iL 
fooond soHm, pp. 87, 285. 

* AooUier Syagrin^ Mr. Franks ob« 
ssrres, grandson of tb« Notarius, attained 
almost regal power in Oaul, and was do* 


featod by Clovis at Soiasons in 465. Tho 
style of tlie drcalsr stamp alwve de¬ 
scribed accords better with the Umee of 
ValeatiDuin. This cake of metal has 
been described in this Journal, vol. xxi. 
p. Ifid. 
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cake has likewise impressions of stamps on its upper sur¬ 
face ; two of these are rectangular, and evidently from the 
same stamp; unfortunately the two impressions overlap, 
and the letters are, in consequence, to be decyphered witii 
difficulty. On careful examination Mr. Franks succeeded in 
foriniog a restoration, as here figured, tlie portions that are 
illegible in one of the overlapping stamps being supplied by 
the other; .with his wonted sagacity our friend has thus 
re-esteblished satisfactorily the name syaoiuus, occurring 
likewise, according to his explanation, upon the cake before 
described. It mil be noticed that on this second lump of 
metal the o and the R are, as on the former, both reversed. 
(See woodcut, orig. size.) The characters are rather more 
rude than iu the other instance. The two other stamps are 
repetitions of a circular seal or brand, with the Christian 
monogram x P (Chi and Rho;) in the spaces seem to be 
i-ude indications of Alpha and Omega. 



Mr. Pranks observes that the rarity of any Chnstian relics 
of the Roman period in Britain adds greatly to the interest 
of these metallurgical specimens. With the exception of the 
tessellated pavement at Frampton, Boi-sct, published by 
Lysons in the Itcliguias, and of a silver cup found at Cor- 
bridge near tlie Roman Wall, I am not aware that the 
Ouistian monogram lias been found on any Roman monu¬ 
ments or relics in tliis country. It is not easy to surest for 
wliat purpose such rude lumps of metal were stamped. The 
oblong stamp on the smaller cake resembles those on certain 
leaden seals of tlie Roman period found at Brough, West¬ 
moreland (Vertei'a)^ of which a considerable collection was 
submitted to the Institute, through the Rev. Canon Scarth, by 
the kindness of Miss Hill, of Appleby.* The cakes may therc- 

* Arch. Jouro. vol. xx. p. ISI. 8«vorftl ceodiogs Soo. AbL Load., first series, vol. 
of tUese seals ore firar^ ia Mr. Rosob ill. p. SS2 ; asd amomoir on tho Roman 
SmitU'a Coll. Auk, TM. ill. pl.83, p. 197; station at Brotigh, by 31r. H. Beroyd 
vol. vi. pL 16, 17,p. 117; see alw Pro* Smitb,Trans.Mist.Soo.Loncasbiro, 1866. 
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fore, as Mr. Franks observes, have been tbe property of some 
ofii(ir employed in attaching seals to documents or mer¬ 
chandise, who may have marked with his oflScial seals the 
supply of metal with which he was furnished for that 
purpose. 

It has been stated that the metal of which the cake first 
found at Battersea is composed was considered to be lead. 
This proved to have been an error; the metal of both cakes 
has been analysed by Mr. 0. Tookey, of the Museum of 
Practical Geology. The following is the result;— 


No. 1. 


Tia 

Lead 


79-50 

20-80 

100-30 


No. 2. 


Tin 

Lead 


71-74 

28-26 

100 


The first, the smaller cake, it will be seen, contained 
rather more lead than that last found. The tin showed 
indications of a small quantity of copper.® 

To the kindness of Mr. J. T. Blight, of Penzance, a 
zealous investigator of the remains of all periods in his 
county, from rude dwellings of a very ancient race, such as 
the constructions at Chysauater that he has described in this 
Journal,® to the elaborate examples of Cornish church archi¬ 
tecture, I am indebted for the following account of a singular 
inscribed block of Tin preserved in the Museum at Penzance. 
I acknowledge also with pleasure the friendly interest in my 
researches that he has shown in presenting the accompanying 
woodcut. 

This relic, which seems to appertain to a much more 
recent period than those hitherto noticed, may doubtless be 
of considerable antiquity, and its interest is increased by the 
fact that it was found in one of those mysterious smelting- 
places of the West, the so-called Jews* Houses, which some 
have been disposed to assign to a very remote age. The 
discovery of the block of tin, of which, by Mr. Blight’s kind 
courtesy, a representation is now for the first time given, 
has been recorded by the Rev. C. V. Le Grice, in 1846, in 


* ProceeSja^ Soc. Ant, second series, 
Tcl. u. p. ^6. 

* Arch. Journ., tcI. xtUL p. 39. See 
ftleo Mr. Blight's Memoin on Cb&mbers 

Boscosn^oll, and other remaius, Journ. 
Ri^. IniU Cornwall, toL i No. 2, p. 7, and 


on Outellack Round, toI. it, p. 63, Oci, 
1S65; end hit Toluable notices of early 
Cornish Aatiquitioa appended to his 
“Churchee of West Cornwall,” J, H. 
Parker, Oxford and London, 1865. 
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the Ti-ansaotions of the Eoyal Geological Society of Coin- 
wall. He remarked truly, that why the smelting-places 
were called “Jews* Houses” it is not easy to conjecture, 
unless it were because the Tin Mines and the Tin Trade, at 
the earliest period of their authentic History, were in the 
hands of the Jews. It was therefore supposed tiiat the 
Jews were chiody engaged in the metallurgical operations of 
still earlier times in Comwall. The remains of sereral 
Jews’ Houses have been discovered, generally very near 
ancient stream-works, or vestiges of the earliest mines, of 
which the works were all open to the sun. All tliat is 
usually seen is a naiTow, shallow pit, with a small quantity 
of charcoal ashes at the bottom; h'equently also a piece of 
tin mixed with earth or sand, often vitrified. According to 
tradition the earliest mode of smelting tin was a most simple 
process; a small excavation was made; sticks were piled 
together and the interstices filled with the ore; the pile was 
set on fire and the smelted metal flowed to the bottom. 



Block of Us, foaad at Trenife, Cor&woIL rcDsamoo UuMum. 

The smelting-place fdund at Trereife, in the parish of 
Madron near Penzance, was, however, of somewhat different 
character ; in the middle of a higli bank of compact clay a 
space was brought to light in form of an inverted cone, 
about 3 ft. wide at top, and 3 ft. high ; at the bottom there 
was a flat stone about a foot in diameter, with small stones 
set round its edge ; on this stone lay some unctuoas ashes. 
The sides of the cone or furnace were of hard clay. On one 
side of the bank there was a small ravine by which a blast 
of air was conveyed, possibly by some kind of bellows, and 

T Tf 
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through which the molten metal was discharged This 
conical furnace was full of earth-rubbish, and upon this was 
found the block of tin, weighing 26 lb. ; it measures 
leiin. by 8 in.; the thickness at the top is 2 in. It could 
not have been smelted where it was found, but was probably 
deposited tWe with the intention of being removed sub¬ 
sequently. On examination of the block it is evident that 
it had been cast in a mould; on one side there are several 
letters in relief, hitherto unexplained, with a cruciform 
device, somewhat resembling the mediaeval merchants' 
marks.^ 

Mr. Le Grice notices another block of tin found in the 
centre of a barrow neai* Lanyon, in Madron, about five 
miles from Penzance. It is not stated where this relic 
is now to be found. Also one found in the parish of 
Gwinear, near the east side of St. Ives Bay and the rich 
Herland mines. It weighed 34 lb. A third, of small size, 
weighing only 6lb., was brought to light in a stream-work 
at St. Just. Mr. Michell mentions two blocks found in a 
mine near St. Austell, each of them weighing nearly 261b.* 
Lastly, I may invite attention to an oval cake found 
at Chapel Forth in the parish of St. Agnes, and now in 
the Museum of Practical Geology in London. The deposit 
on which it lay had been washed by the “ streamers ” for the 
oxide of tin that it contained. It is probable tliat many 
others have been disiuterred of which no memoiial has been 
preserved. 

I have thus endeavoured to gather together certain scat¬ 
tered particulars relating to the vestiges of ancient metal¬ 
lurgy that have come under my observation since the com¬ 
pilation of my former Inventory in 1859. I would refer any 
of our readers who may take interest in the subject to the 
observations by the learned President of University College, 
Toronto, Dr. McCaul,* who has devoted special attention to 
the elucidation of the difficult section of Roman Epigraphy 
presented by the relics under consideration. His remarks 

^ TbcM partiouUra are axtractad bj defereoee to so high sa aotbority, I must 
Ur. Blight’s obligiag sstlstanoo from a hseiUta to accspttbs iosertptiou os of so 
momoir ia the Trausaotlons Roy. Qool. sarly a date. Sos Jounuil Koy. lost. 
Soo. of Corowall, toI. vL, 1845. Mr. R. Comw., Oet. 1865. 

Stuart Pools in a msmoir on tbs Phos> * Manual of Mineralogy, p. 75. 

niciaoj and their Trade with Britain, * Bfitann>Roman Inscriptions, with 

notices these letters as “a Roman in- Critioal Rotes; London: Longman, 1868, 
soriptioQ and monogram.’' With all p. 82-65. 
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ou the probability that some of the leaden masses may hare 
been specially prepared for transmission to Rome, with a 
view to their display in some imperial triumph, claim con¬ 
sideration. He points out that there were apparently three 
formal® of construction used in the inscriptions, namely, 
the nominative, indicating, as Dr. McCaul supposes, that the 
object was taken as spoil; the genitive, denoting that the 
metal was the property of the emperors respectively, either 
as the produce of mines worked for their benefit> or, rather, 
as part of the imperial tribute; and the ablative, indicating 
the time when the metal may have been smelted. 

The great interest that attaches itself to eveiy fact con¬ 
nected with the production and export of Tin, has made mo 
desirous to bring together all discoveries that may throw 
light on tliat obscui’e chapter of ancient metallurgy in Britain. 
The most remarkable, doubtless, of those discoveries is the 
block in form of a double galley, as has been conjectured, 
dredged up at the entrance of Falmouth Harbour, and 
figured formerly in this Joijrnal.' Sir Henry James, to 
whom archmologists are so laigely indebted for his repro¬ 
ductions of Domesday and of ancient documents, has pointed 
out the beai'ing of that discovery on the vexed question of 
the locality of the Ictis of Diodorus. Ho confidently 
places it at St. Michael’s Mount.^ The bifurcate block of 
tin is explained by Sir Henry as conformable to the type 
indicated by Diodorus, “ the astragalus, or knuckle-bone,”® 
to which he assures us, on the authority of Professor 
Owen, that the peculiar form is assimilated. It is natui*al, 
he observes, to inquire why this form was selected. ** We 
are told that the traders resorting to Ictis there bought the 
tin from the natives and carried it to Gaul, over which 
it was transported on horseback in about thirty days; it 
was, therefore, necessary that the blocks should be cast in 
such a form, and be of such a weight, as to be conveniently 
carried both in boats for transport to Gaul, and then on 

< Arch. Joum., toI. ztL p. $9. Titu tUe utrogal to live be«Q a 

3 Note oa the Block of Tis dredged kind of ogire; it U coamonlj taken to 
np in Falmouth Barbour; by Col. Sir bo a moulding of a temicirculw aocUoD, 
Henry Jamee, B.E., Director of the and thus the leaden pigs fowd at Car* 
OHnonoeSurrev. London: £. Stanford, tbsgena, and which are aemi-eyUndrieal 
Charing Croaa, 1858. in fora, seem to baro bo«i regarded as 

• Or rather the huckle-bone, tho pas* typo* of the astragali of Diodorus, See 
tern, or talus, of the hOel, need by the Mr. Yates'Memoir on Mining Operations, 
ancients in mmes of chanco instead of Trans. Somerset Arch. See. 185$, p. 5, 
dice. In ar^itectnre as used by Vitru* 
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horseback for the journey overland ; and it is impossible to 
look at this block of tin without being struck with the admir¬ 
able adaptation of the form and weight for this double pur¬ 
pose, and also for the purpose of being easily carried by 
hand by two men, or slung for lifting it cither into or from 
a boat, or on and off a horse.” The diagrams that accom¬ 
pany Sir Henry’s memoir fully support the conclusions thus 
ingeniously suggested. The bifurcate ends of the astragal 
seem well suited to facilitate transport like a hand-barrow, 
to use a homely illustration; its general form would fit the 
curved bottom of the boat, the ribs of which coming up 
through the divided ends of the metal block, would prevent 
any shifting of the heavy cargo in a rolling sea, and, when 
disembarked in Gaul, a pair of these astragali would be pre¬ 
cisely the proper weight for a horse, when adjusted on either 
side of a pack-saddle, by a simple contrivance for which the 
peculiar shape seems, as Sir Henry has shown, perfectly suited. 

In connection with the important questions that are asso¬ 
ciated with these vestiges of the early occupants of the 
British Islands and of their industrial relations with distant 
nations, I may in conclusion refer to a memoir, before cited, 
on the Phffinicians and their trade with Britain, communi¬ 
cated to the Royal Institution of Cornwall by Mr. Stuart 
Poole. He has invited notice to the remarkable coincidence 
between the weights of certain blocks of tin found in Corn¬ 
wall, including the “ astragalus ” last noticed, as compared 
with the ancient standard designated the later jEginetan or 
Commercial Attic. It may be asked, how it should occur 
that wo find a Greek, not a Phoenician, system of weight— 
the Phoenicians, however, as Mr. Poole observes, would use 
the standard most useful in the markets of the Mediterranean, 
and the Commercial Attic was this for at least four centti- 
ries before the Christian era. If it can be demonstrated, by 
aid of such facts I have sought to collect, that these blocks 
of metal were adjusted to a Greek system of weight, in a 
remote and comparatively uncivilised country, it is obvious, 
as Mr. Poole truly says, that we have an additional reason 
for supposing that the story of Phoenician trade with Britain 
is true.^ 

* Journal of Ui« Roj*l lattUuiion of CornmtU; Oet. 1865, pp. 140. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE ON A “MASSA” OR PIG OF LEAD 

AT BASLE. 

Whilst the foregoing notices were in the-printer^s hands 
I have received, through the wonted kindness of our friend 
Dr. Keller, representations of the metallic massa that exist 
in the Museum at Basle, as previously stated. It appears 
that these relics, here figured, had originally formed one pig 



Iuserl{vtloBi OB ft lakdoa pig found ftt Bfttlo. 

of lead that may have measured about 30 inches in length. 
It is, however, uncertain whether the block had been broken 
previously to the discovery, which occurred, Nov. 4,1653, 



Frfttroooti offtlaodfto Dftklo. 

in the garden of the convent of Klingenthal, in Little Basle, 
beyond the bridge over the Rhine. It has been noticed by 
Wagner, Bruckner, and several later writersmore fully, 

1 Hommssn, lD«er. Conisd. Helret. leSS; the uopublbhed Tbesaunu Ia*cr. 
IaU, MitUi. Soc. Ant Zttricli, rol. *. p. .Ant., by Remigius Feech, MS. in PobJ. 
77, No, 10; 185<. S«« alao Wngn«r, LIbr. Baslo; Brodenor, Boochr. Hitt. 
Mweurhi* IT«lTCtico^ p. 45, cA IL, Merk«o«l. d«rLand*cbftaB{W«l.p. 2801, 
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howerer, by Mommsen, in his valuable collection of the 
Roman Inscriptions of Switzerland. That learned palao- 
grapber suggests that the two stamps, here shown, may have 
formed one inscription, as had been previously suggested by 
Orollius. The weight of one portion is given by Mommsen 
ns .32J lib.; he gives that of the other, as “ 34| libras pon- 
deris ejus quo Basilem ferrum appeudere solent.” The weight, 
as sent to me by Br. Keller, on information received from 
the keeper of the Museum at Basle, slightly differs from 
this statement.^ 

The following observations ai*e given by Mommsen :— 

** Puiea liodie juactas olira uoam moasam effecisso ot testaotur antU 
qaiorca et domonstrarU Rotliios: inscriptionea duobua aigilliB altera jax(a 
alteram impreue aunt apatio inter uti-amque interpoaito. Pauctacooiplum 
apparent in 8uper6o:o caau aparsa, ut nihil iinpediat quominus in altera 
logAtur Soeictatis Titi Lucrotii,*'* 

Albert Wat. 

where the aboTe-montianed euitM ia 129, or 17kU. 187 gr. 
figured ; Rotli, Roman Inecr. of the * Orellhie hod propoeed to read the 
Canton of Beolo, in Trena. Ant Soc. of ioeeription tbue, tn erfoir<o>-Shaeta<i« 
BmIo, L p. 28, 1848; end OrelUoa, Sexti Zuerdii "In mem plumtm lx. 
Idecr. Heleot, UiUh.’Ant Soc. Zorich, Ubrerum.” See Monument* Mlnore, in 
Tol. it the ColloctioD Inecr. Belvec. b; Orellioa, 

‘ Weight of Ho. 1, as given by Dr. p. 210, Ho. 812; Mitth. Soc. Ant. Zttricli, 
Keller, 8L4Ub., or 16|kU.; No. 2,84 Ub. toI. ii. 






SUPPLKUENTART NOTE ON THE ANTIQUITIES OF SLESWICK. 

Bt hr. WOR&LiE. 

Since my remarks were written (see page 189, twite), a 
very remarkable testimony in favor of my explanation of 
the so-called Moss-hnds in Denmark has been found in the 
writings of Orosius (a historian living in the fifth century), 
and brought out by Jil. E. Beauvois in a review of Mr. Engel- 
hardt*8 work on Nydam in the French newspaper “ LTllus- 
tration,"for 1866, (p. 264, No. 1236.) 

After having stated (Historia Adversus Pagauos, lib. v. 
ch. xvi. ed. Colonia, 1561, p. cci.) that the defeat sustained 
by the Romans, in the year 111, b.c. in the battle against the 
Cimbri and other nations near Arausio (now Orange), in 
the South of France, was so decisive that only a few escaped 
with their lives, Orosius gives the following striking account 
of the manner in which the victors treated the spoils: 

Hostes binis castris atque ingenti prmda potiti, nova qua- 
dam atque insolita essecratione cuncta quse ceperant pessum 
dederunt; vestis discissa et projecta esi, aw'um argentumgue 
in fiumen ahjedtm, lorica mroram concisa, pludera eqtm um 
dispei'ditce, equi ipsi gurgitibm immet'H, homines laqoeis collo 
iiiditis ex arboribus suspensi 8unt> ita ut uihil prmdae victor, 
nihil misericordim victus, agnosceret. Maximus tunc Roma) 
non solum luctus, verum etiam raetus fuit, ne confectim 
Cimbri Alpes transgrederentur Italiamque delerent” 

Remembering how systematically the objects discovered 
in our mosses in such large hoards have been destroyed, cut 
and torn asunder, before being deposited, and also to what 
degree warlike accoutrements predominate in the moss-finds— 
in some places (as in Vimose), largely interspersed with 
remains of horsetrappings and of the horses themselves—it 
seems impossible to looK upon this passage otherwise than 
as containing a description of the very process to which 
these remarkable moss de|>osits owe their existence. It 
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cannot be supposed that the treatment to which the spoils 
from the Roman camp and the battlefield in this case were 
subjected, foimed an exception to the rule, something pecu¬ 
liar to that occasion. What the “ Barbarians ” did was no 
doubt done in obedience to a custom of theirs, which bade 
them sacrifice the spoils of war by rendering them useless 
{exsecratione nova, etc.), and then immersing them in water, 
either in sacred lakes, rivers or outlets from the sea, or. in 
the nearest suitable localities; and the testimony of Orosius, 
adduced by M. Beauvbis, therefore appears to afford so 
strong a support to the explanation I have suggested and 
advocated in the text above, that this theory now seems 
almost to have acquired scientific certainty. It is so much 
the more striking, though I do not wish to lay undue stress 
on the circumstance, as the account of Orosius expressly 
refers to the Cimbri after whom the ancients gave the name 
of the Cimbrian peninsula to the peninsula of Jutland, in 
which these remarkable moss deposits were first discovered.* 


The sword represented by the cuts opposite has not been 
found in South Jutland, but may serve to illustrate the style 
of its time—the first division of the late Iron age—when 
compared with those of the early Iron age figured in Engel- 
hardt’s work and those of the conclusion of the Iron age 
figured above (p. 182). Almost all the objects of that period 
show similar serpent ornaments. 

1 With regard to tUe ctatecaont, that kHIod; wUenco perhaps his snroame, 
the men were suipeaded bf tl>e neoh ^Tlie Lord of those that are hung." 
from the tree^ Vr. Eogelhardt oboerrea (Eragehul Uoaefund, p. 18). Traiula* 
that this was prtdsalj the mode io tor's note, 
which rictims sacnficM to Odin were 




























BocumentK. 

NOTARIAL INSTRUMENT, SETTING FORTH A MANDATE OF THE 
ABBOT OF WALTHAM, ESSEX, AND THE PROCEEDINGS RELA¬ 
TIVE TO THE REPAIR OF THE CHURCH THERE. A.D. 1286. 

From Ui« OrlgiM), ia tho FabUo lUoord Oflloe. 

Oontiibotod by Mr. Jot^b BorU, aa Aniitoat KMp«r of the PabUo Beoorda. 

Tbb foUowii^ deed is ftmoog somo zniscellaDeoua doouments lately trans¬ 
ferred to the Public Record Office from that of the Keeper of the Laud 
RcTODue Records and Enrolments. 

It sets forth that on the 6th September, 1286, a eertain instrument Tras 
duly executed at Waltham by the Abbot of Waltham Holy Cross, in the 
presence of witnesses, monishing those who were entitled to use tlie church 
there that it had ne^ of repair, and requiring the Dean of Waltham to 
certify bow the parishioners slionld respond to the monition. On Sunday, 
the 8th September, the feast of the Nativity of the Virgin, tills instrament 
was read by the Dean to the parishioners assembled in the church, and 
explained to them in English by one of tlie clergy. The Dean tlien ex¬ 
horted them at once to set about the work of repair. On Sunday, the 
22Dd of September, this exhortation was reputed; and on Sunday, tbs 
29th of the same month the Dean executed his formal and officid answer 
to the precept of the Abbot, certifying that be bad exhorted the parishioners 
of Waltham, as required, and that he anticipated no opposition to the 
request. 

This is told in the sententiona language of a notarial instrument, in 
which every detail of the proceedings is most minutely described and set 
out: and the description of the Seals of the Abbot and Prior is also most 
carefully and eircumstantially given. 

This document fixes the precise date of the great alterations that were 
made in the fabric of tho church at the end of the 13tb century, when it 
was found that, in consequence of the had foondalions and other causes, 
the vaulting of the aisles had pushed out the aisle walls, and had become 
very dangerous. The new architect, therefore, took down the vaultins 
and threw the aisle and triforium into one height; he next tried to remodw 
the great arcade by throwing the nave arch and tUo triforium arch into one; 
however, luckily, this was found to be a very dangerous prooeeding, so it 
was given up after the westernmost bays had been thus treated. Then a 
west front was added, and a very beautiful composition it was, eo far as 
we can judge by what remains. The tracery of tho windows is also very 
peculiar, and has an undulating look. When the present tower was built, 
in the time of Philip and Mary, the great western window was destroyed, 
and the tower built upon the cill; so we have no meons of judging ns to 
what it was like. During the Inte repairs, tho top of the old western doors 
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came to light; they trerc of the same date as the rest of the work, and 
bare been reproduced in the now doors. It was impossible to re-use them, 
as thej had warped rerj considerably. Altogether, it must be confessed, 
that the inhabitants of Waltham in 1286 managed to secure the services 
of a Terr ozcellcnt architect, although he did great injury in an antiquarian 
point of view, by removing every bit of the old ashlary, filling in of the 
triforium, Ac., that he could take away, without actually hurting the 
stability of the edifice. 

The beautiful lady chapel is of a later date than the alterations to the 
west end,—the mouldings beiug much smaller, and much more numerous. 

In nomine Pomini Amen. Per presens publicum instrumentnm omnibus 
oppareat evidcnter quod anno Domini millesimo duceutesimo octogesimo 
sexto secundum cnrsum ecclesie Anglicane ludictione qnartadecima sexto 
die Septembris in Abbntbia Sancte Crucis de Waltham Ordinis Saucti 
Augustini Londoniensis diocesis ad Roroanam Curiam nullo modo perti- 
nente in viridario prope inferiorem aulam que Camera Abbatis appeflatur 
in presentia mei infrascripti tabelHonis et tesdum infroscriptorum ad heo 
speciaiiter vocatorum et rogatorum videlicet fratris Petri de Syeringes 
oanooici predicte abbathie dominomm Ricardi reetoris ecclesie de Nettes- 
Welle et Walteii de Norton ac MagUtri Willielmi le Graunt clericorum et 
Jobannis de Borham literati. Yenerabilis pater Dominus Reglnaldua Dei 
gratia Abbas predicte abbathie fecit quasdam Hteras quarum tenor de verbo 
ad verbum inferius annotator suo sigillo proprio cera viridl per fratrem 
Henricum de Cybetey coocononicum et oapellanum suum inibi tunc pre- 
sentem sigillori. £t idem Abbas statlm postmodum cepit et manu propria 
tradidit fratri Henrico de Templo coneanonico suo Decano de Waltham 
predicta tune personaliter ibidem existenti ipsoa literas sic sigillatas injun- 
gens sibi vire vocis oraculo quod niandatum in ipsis literis coutentum in 
omnibus diligenter et fideiiter ezequeretur. Quod so facturum promisit 
Decanus memoratua. Tenor vero earundem literarum talis est. Rcgi- 
iialdus pcmussione divina Abbas Sancte Crucis do Waltham dilecto sibi in 
Christo filio et coneanonico fratri Henrico de Templo Decano de Waltham 
predicta salutcm in auctore salutia Cum de antique et approbate et hac- 
tenus pacifice observata consuetodine et in cootradictorio judicio optenta in 
regno Anglie parochiani querumcumque eeclesiarum parochtalium ipsas 
e^lesias paroehiales cum ruiuom minaotur vel reparatione indigeant 
aliquali reporore et propriis lumptibus reficere teneantur et ipsas de novo 
construere si lapsum omnino paterentur, ae dicta cousuetudo adeo fuerit 
notorie observata quod a quoquam inficiari non potent seu negari et ecclesie 
parocbialis de Waltham predicta ad quam Unquam ad perochialcm liabi- 
tatores et ineole rille de Waltham predicte ac quam plurea alii extra villani 
predic^ infra Hmites parochie ejusdera ecclesie commorantea tanquam 
parocluani ipsius cujus cure ad nos speciaiiter pertioet recursum habueniot 
ibidem omm ssoramenta ecclesiMtica recipiendo de necessitate oportet 
r^aran tibi auctoritate ordioaria qna fungimur in hao parte districte preci- 
piendo mandamus quatcuus omnes habitatores et incolos rille de Waltham 
p^icte ot omnes alios qui iufra limitcs ejusdem parochie commoranlur oui 
ad diet/im ccclcstam de Waltham tanquam ad suam parochialem ecclesiam 
m omnibus suis sacramentis ecclesiastieis recipiendis tarn ipsi quam eorum 
antecettores a tempore cujus memoria non exisUfc habuerunt recursum et 
adhuc habent ctiam hiis diebus so pro parochianie ipsius ecclesie gerendo 
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et qui parocbianoa ipsius ecclesie se nomicant et tales ab emnlbus de patria 
seu vicinio communiter nuneupantur moneaa legitime et cfficaciter isducas 
ac precipias eudem quod dictam ecciesiam parocbialem de Waltham pre* 
dicta quam parocbialem hacteaus ut premittitor habueruQt et que eoruoi 
paroebialia existit et que de necessitate ao ulilitate refeotione et reporatione 
indiget citra Octabas feati Saaeti MichaeUs proximo fiituri reparare inoU 
plant et ipsam reficiant et reparent ut tenentur a reparatione incepta cum 
ineeperiDt nullatenus desistendo donee dicta eeelesia modo debito repara* 
retur sub pena exeommunicationis majoris quam ex nuno in personas eorum 
proferimns in hlis scriptis si bmusmodi monitlonibus inductiooibus et pre> 
ceptis contempserint obedire. Voicntes etiam cerciorari legitime si prefati 
paroohiani hujusmodi monitionibos inductionibus et preceptis paruerlnt ut 
contra non parentes in bac parte nostrum officium exequamur tibi firmiter 
injongondo mandamus quatenua nos per tuas litteras patentee harum serlem 
continentes distincte et aperte citra festnm Sancti Luce STrangeliste 
proximo fulurum certifiees de die receptionis presentium ct de nomiuibus 
eorum quos resistentes et rebelles iureneris in hac parte et qualiter hoe 
mandatum nostrum faerie executus. Datum apud Waltham die Veneris 
proxima ante festum Katiritatis beate Marie Virginis glonose anno gratie 
millemmo ducentesimo octogesimo sexto. Est autem predictum siglllum 
ipsius Abbatis quo idem Abbas fecit supradictas literas algillari obloDgum. 
In cojus aigilli caractere est jmago cuj 'dam Abbatis stantis super scabeUum 
induti casula et aliis sacris sibi coureuientibus cam mitra in eapite tenentis 
manum suam dextram cirotecatam cum anulo in digito erectam ad dandum 
benedictiouem ct in manu sua sinistra cirotecata baculum pastoralem et est 
proprium nomeu stipranominati Abbatis in illo caractere videlicet a latere 
(lextro predicts jmaginis sub braebto ejos dextro sunt hujusmodi littere 
RBOl et a sinistro latere ejusdem ymaginU sub brachio ejus sinistro sunt 
hujusmodi littere V AT.n * et prima littera et secunda ejusdom nominis sunt 
supra tertiam et quartam et quinta «t sexta sunt super residuas alias litteras 
uominis ejusdem. In superior! rero parte circumfereneie ejusdem sigilli est 
forma cujusdam stelle et post illa m fo rmam sunt in ipsa circumferentia bee 
verba S’ RSQINALDI DEI ORA ABBIS ecce SCe CRVCIS DC WATHAK 
et sunt in predicta cireumferencia a parte sinistra jmaginis predict! Abbatis 
a superiori parte illius jmagbis usque ad prediotum scabeilura hoc prediota 
verba S’ Reginald! Dei gratia Abbatis ot a parte doxtra jmaginis supradicti 
Abbatis a predlcto scabello usque ad formam prcdicte stelle aunt hec pre¬ 
diota verba ecclesie Sancte Crucia de Waltham et est superior pars predict! 
baculi pastoralis in predlcla circumfercncia inter primam litteram et seeun* 
dam proprii nominis predict! Abbatis scilicet inter ‘ r * et * o' et est sub 
predieto scabello quedara subUlis area in inferioti parte prcdicte cireum- 
fereneie. Post hec prefatua Decanus personolitcr constitutus anno et indie* 
tione aupradiciia octavo die Septembria acilicct die Dominica in feato 
Kativitatis beate Marie Virginia in parochial! ecdcsia do Waltham predicta 
corom ipsius ecclesie porochiauis tune ibidem in copiosa multitudine con* 
gregatls in prosentia mei infrascripti tabellionls et testium infroscriplorum 
od hec spectaliter vocatonim et rogatorum videlicet dominorum Walteri de 
Korton Kadulfi de Tappelave Magiatri Nicolai Magistri acolarum dc 
Waltham predicta Jobannis diet! le Fevere Robert! de Qlastonia ot Wil* 
lelmi de Offioton clericorum et alionim fecit auprascriptum mandatum sibi 
ut premittitur . .. ditum de verbo ad verbum publice rccitori et Aaglice 
oxponi per MagUtrum Willelmum le Graunt elericum tunc sibi personaliter 
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aut6t«ot«m et lUtim poatmodam idem Decantu omnes habitatorea et 
inoolaa Tille de Waltham pre<Ucte et omnea alios qui infra limites ejusdem 
paroobie tano commorabantiir qui ad dictam ecclesiam de Waltham tan* 
quam ad .suani parochialem ccdesiam in omnibus anis sacramentU eoc1eai< 
ostieis recipiondis tarn ipai quam eorum anteccssorea a tempore cajua 
memoria tunc non existebat liabaerunt recursum et etiam tunc illis diebua 
se pro parochianis ipsius ecclesle gerendo et qui parochianos ipsius eccleaie 
se nominaruDt et tales ab omnibus de patria sea ricinio communiter nuocu* 
pabantur auctoritate predieti mandati monoit in genere et efficaclter 
ioduxit ao preoepit eisdem quod dictam eccleuam parocbiolem de Waltham 
predicta citra Octabas festi SancU Uichoelis tunc proximo foturl reparare 
ionperent et ipaam reficerent ct repararent ut tonebantur ct quod a ropara* 
lione incepta cum ioceplssent nnllatenus dcsistcrcnt donee dicta ecdcsia 
modo debito repararctur sub pena excommunieatioais majoris iu suprascHpto 
mandato nominate sire late. Item idem Decanus personaliter constitutus 
eisdem anno et iodictione vicesimo secundo die Septembris, scilicet, die 
Dominica in crostino Sanclt Mathoi apostoli in parochiali ecclesia de 
Waltham supradicto, coram ipsius ecclesie paroebiania tuno ibidem in 
copiosa multitudine congregatls in presentia mei infrascriptl tabellionis et 
testium infrascriptorum ad hec specialitcr rocatorum et rogatonim ridelicet 
dominorum Ricami Rectoris ecclesie de Retleswelle et £^ulfi de Tappe* 
lave Mogistri Willelmi le Graunt Herrei de Borbam Walteri de Dunstaple 
dobanois dicti Le Ferere et Robert! de Glostonia clericorum ct aliorum 
omnes habitatores et incolas rille de Waltham predicte et omnes alios qui 
infra Uoutes ejosdem parochie tune commorabantur qui ad dictam ccclesiam 
de Waltham tanquam ad suam parochialem ecclesiam in omnibus suls 
sacromentis ecclesiasticis rccipiendis tarn ipsi quam eorum anteceasores a 
tempore cujus memoria tuuo non existebat habuerunt recursum et etiam 
tnno illis diebua se pro parochianis ipsius ecclesie gerendo et qui paroobt* 
anos ipsius ecclesie se nominarunt et tales ab omnibus dc patria sou 
ricinio communiter nuncupabantur auctoritate predieti mandati mouuit 
et cfficacitcr induxit ut prius ac precepit eisdem idem quod pridem. 
Eodem rero anno Iodictione quintadecima penultimo die Septembris 
scilicet die Dominica in festo Sancti Michaelis in predicts abbathia 
inter celarium et coquinom in presentia mei infrascripti tabellionis et 
tearium infrascriptorum ad hoc specialiter rocatorum et rogatonim ride* 
licet domini Jordan! presbjteri ecelesie de Wormele domini Radulfi 
dc Tappelavo ot Herrei de Borbam clericorum ac Johannis de Bor- 
liam litterati prefatus Decanus postquam ecclesia parocbialis de Waltham 
supradicta quo tempore predicte prime roonitionis inductionls et precepti 
reparatione indiguit fait competenter refects ao etiam reparata quasdnni 
litteras certiBcatorios quorum tenor do rerbo ad rerbum infertus aunotatur 
sigUlo Decanatus de Waltham predicts cera riridi sigillarit et statim post- 
modnm idem Decauus personaliter accedens ad prefatuni Abbatem qui tuno 
fait in sua superior! camera in predicts abbathia in presentia mei infra- 
script! tabellionis et testium infrWriptorum ad hoc specialiter rocatorum 
ct rogatorom ridelicet predictomm domini Jordan! Presbjteri ecclesio de 
Wormele Herrei de Borbam clerici at Johannis de Borham litterati ipsas 
litteras certidcatorias sic sigillatos tradidit in inanus Abbatis memorati 
ipsum Abbatem per easdem litteras eertificatorias ccrtificans prout in ipsis 
litteris certifioatoriis continetur. Tenor rero eanindem litterarum certifi* 
caloriarum tails cst. Venerabili in Christo patri Domino Rcginaldo Dei 
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gratia Abbate Saocio Crucia de Waltham Buua humilia «t devotaa coDcaooni* 
COB frater Henricxu de Templo Deeanns de Waltham predicta aalutem 
obedientiam rerereotiam et hooorem debitam taato patri. Hatidatum vee- 
trum aezto die Septembris anno Domini millesimo daoentesimo ootogeaimo 
sexto rcccpl in bee verba:—Reginaldut permisaone dirina Abbas Sancte 
Cmcis de Waltham dilccto sibi in Christo filio et oonoanooico fratri Hen¬ 
rico de Templo Deeano de Waltham predicta salutem in auctore salntis. 
Cum de antiqna et approbate et hactenns pacifiee obserrata coosuetodine 
et in contradictorio judicio obtenta in regno Anglie parochiani qnarum- 
oumquo ecclesiarum paroebialinm ipsaa ecclesiai parocbiales cum ruinam 
minaotur vel reparalione indigeant ^iqnali reparare et propriis somptibus 
refieere teneantur et ipsas de novo constniere si lapaum omnino paterentur 
ao dicta consnetudo adeo fuerit notorie obsemta qnod a quoquam infieiari 
non potent aeu negari ct ccclesia parochialis de Waltham prediota ad quam 
tanquam ad parochialem babitatores et iocole ville de Waltham predicts ac 
quamplnres alii extra villam predictam infra limites parochie ejosdem eccleeie 
commorantes tanqoam parochiani ipsius oujog cora ad not specialiter per- 
tinet recursnm habuerunt ibidem omnia sacramenta eccleslastica recipiendo 
de necessitate oportet reparari tibl auctoritate ordinaria qua fungimur in 
hac parte districte precipiendo mandamns qnatenus omnes babitatores et 
nieolas ville de ^Waltham predicts et emnes alios qui infra limites 
ejusdem parochie* commorantur qm ad dictam eccleaiam de Waltham 
tanquam ad suam parochialem occlesiam in omnibus suis socramentis 
ccclesiaaticis recipiendis tarn ipsi quam eorum antecessores a tempore 
cujus memoria non existit habuerunt recursum et adhuc babent etiam 
biis diebus se pro parochianis ipsius ecclesie gerendo et qui paroebianos 
ipsius ecclesie so Dominant et tales ab omnibus de patrla seu vioinio 
eommuniter nuucupantnr moneas legitime et efficaciter inducaa ac preeipias 
cisdem quod dictam eccleslsm parochialem de Waltham prediota quam 
parochialem bactenus ut premittitnr babaemnt ct que eorum parocbtalis 
existit et que de necessitate ac utilitate refectione et reparatione iudiget 
citra Octabas feet! Sancti Michaelis proximo fnturi reparare incipisut et 
ipsam reficiant et reparent ut tenentur a reparatione incopta cum ince- 
perint nullatenos desistendo donee dicta ecelesia modo debito reparetur 
sub pena excoramunicaUonU majoris quam ex nunc in personas eorum pro- 
ferimus in hiis scriptis si bujusmodt monitionibus indnetionibus ct preceptis 
eontempserini obedirc. Volentes etiam certiorari legitime si prefati paro- 
chiani bnjusmodi inouidonibus indnetionibus et preceptis parueriot ut 
contra non parentes in hac parte nostrum officium exequamur libi firmiter 
ibjuugendo mandamus quatenus nos per tuas litteras patentes harnm seriem 
continentes distinete et aperte citra festum Sancti Luce Sirangcliste 
proximo faturam certiSces de die receptionis presentiuro et de uominlbus 
eomm quos rcsistentes et rebcUes iaveueris iu hac parte ct qualiter hoe 
mandatum nostrum fucris exeeutus. Datum apud Waltham die Veneris 
proxima ante festum Nativitatis beate Mario Virgtois glorioso anno gratic 
millesirno ducentesimo octogesimo sexto. Hujus igitor auctoritate mandati 
omnes babitatores et incolos ville de Waltham prcdicte et omnes alios qui 
infra limites ejusdem parochie commorautur qui ad dictam ecclesiaiu 
de Waltham tanquam ad suam parochialem ccelesiam in omnibus suU 
sacramentis ecclesiasticis recipieoais tarn ipai quam eorum antecessores a 
tempore cujus memoria non existit habuerunt recursum ot adhuc habent 
oliam Inis diebus se pro parochianis ipsius ecclesie gerendo et qui paroclii- 
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ftnos iptius ecclerie se oominAnt et tales ab omoibos de patria sea Ticioio 
commuDitar nonoapautor monoi legitime et efficaeiter ioduxi ae precepi 
<usdein qaod dietam eeclesiam parochialem de Waltbam, predicta qaam 
parocbialem bactenos ut premittitiir habnerant et quo eorum parocMalie 
existit et qae de necessitate ae atilitate refecUone et reparatione indiguit 
citra Octabas festi Ssncti HiohaelU tone proximo futuri reparare indpereot 
et ipsam reficereot et repararent ut tenebantur a reparatione incepta cum 
incepissent nuUatenus desistendo donee dicta ecclesia modo debito repara- 
retur sub pena excommunicationis majoris in suprascripto mandato Testro 
Dombate sire late. Verum cum bujosmodi monitionem inductiooem et 
preceptum fecissem pubUee et sollempniter in ecclesb parocbiali supradicta 

[ trefati babitatores et Incole tUIe de Waltham prediote et alii qui infra 
imites ejosdem paroebie commorantar de qutbus superins pleoior fit mentio 
medio tempore de pecunia sua propria contribuerant ad reparandum et ad 
refieiendum eorom eeclesiam parocbialem aupradietam. Ita quod oadem 
ecclesia eorum propriis sumptibus est competenter refecta oc etiam repa* 
rata. Kullos tm-o resistentes nee rebelles inrenl in hac parte quin ipsa 
parocbialis ecclesia sit ut premitlitur refecta ac etiam reparata. In eujus 
rei testimonium has Utteras aigillo Decanatos de Waltham sigilbtas Veneran- 
de patemitati veslre transmitto patentes. Datum apud Waltham predicta 
die Saoeti Michaelis anno Domini aupradicto. Est autam prediotum 
sigiilom quo prefatus Decanus ipsas litteras eerlificatorias sic sigUlarit 
oblongum. In cojus atgilli oaractere est quedam crux ad modum crucis 
lignee babentis Testigia ramomm abcisonim stalls super summitatem 
cujusdam arce babentis desuper bine inde quasi florcs sub qua area est 
iosoulpta jmago bomints a pectore supra caputio deporito pendente manibus 
junctis erectia Et est a latere dextro prediete crucis forma cujusdam lune 
et a latore sinistro ejusdem crucis est forma eojusdam stelle. In snperiori 
rero parte ciroumferencie ejusdem sigilU est forma cujusdam stelle et post 
illam formam sunt in ipsa circumferentb bee rerba: Sf DCCANl: SCe 
C’CIS De WALTWlN. 

Acta sunt hec que supradixi anno Indiotionibus diebus ct locis supra* 
scriptis preseutibos testibus memoratis. 

Ego Stepbanus filius quondam Robert! do Scolpbangf Nor* 
wjeensis diocesis auctoritate sedis apostoUce pubficos tabellio 
premiuis que supradixi interfui et ea ridi et audivi et ut supra 
ieguntur scripsi et in publicam formsm ad preces et mandatum 
pi^ctorum Abbatis et Decani redigi meo que rigno signari. 

Indorsed. Instraroentum fsciom tempore Domini Reginaldi Abbatis 
Dostri sexti de reparatione ecelesie parocbialis do Waltham. 


^rocectoings at iHectings of tfje Srcjaeological Jiigtitute. 

Julj 6, 1866. 

Tbb MaB42VI8 Caudbn, K.(}., Preeideot, in the Chair. 

The Noble Chairman stated that, in pnrsuonce of the recommendation 
made at a prerions meeting (see p. 155, ante), the Central Committee 
had prepared a memorial to the Earl of Clarendon in r^ard to the 
Monaatery of Monte Cassino, praying that the influence of mr Majesty's 
Qoremment might be exerted, with a rievr to presenro that venerable 
institution from the operation of a measure lately brought before the 
Lc^ialatire Chamber in Italy, for the suppresuon of monasteries in that 
country. Lord Clarendon had responded to this appeal; informing luo) 
(Lord Camdon) that somo time sinco he had made, tnroush Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Florence, a represontAtton as earnest as comd with propriety 
be addressed by one Government to another upon its own internal oifairs, 
describing also what were the feelings of ^e learned and enlightened 
classes in tins country, on learning ^at Monte Cassino and some other 
monasteries were about to be confiscated. During the previous month, 
however, Mr. Elliot reported tliat the bill was being rapidly proceeded 
with, and that an amendment excepting the Convent of Monte Cassino 
was prepared by M. Massari, and summarOy rejected. Under these cir* 
cumstonccs. Lord Clarendon feared that litUe hope could be entertained 
of arrestiog the measure in question ; be promised, nevertheless, to IranS' 
mit the memorial of the Institute to Florence, for ^e purpose of its being 
submitted to the Italian Government. 

On a snbsequent occasion the following very gratifying assurance was 
transmitted by Lord Stanley to Lord Camden :—** It appears by the reply 
which Her Majesty’s Minister at Florence has received to the representa* 
tioDB which he was directed to make to the Italian Goreroment in favor of 
the Benedictine Monastery of Monte Cassino, that, although it is itnpos* 
uble to exempt that establishment from the operation of the recent law 
for tho suppression of conventual estahlislimonts, yet a provition of that 
law will admit of the Government taking measures for the preservation of 
the Monastery as an artistic monument, and that all that is possible will 
be done to save the monuments contained in it from injury." 

In reference to a subject that has excited so much attention in this 
country, the following statement, for which we are indebted to Mr. James 
Yates, being an extract from a letter addressed to him from Florence by a 
distinguished Honorary Member of the Institute, M. Pulsky, cannot fail 
to prove acceptable to the readers of this Journal:— 
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Since joa are interested in the Convent of Monte Cassino, I must tell 
; 0 u that it has been declared to be a national monument, to be main¬ 
tained in iu present state. The archives, library, and monamenta of the 
Abbey remain intaot in the building, and the Abbate Tosti irill be appointed 
the cuatode, for the benefit of all scholars, who, like yon and me, care 
for the monuments of old, even if they are monasteries. The Florentine 
Convent of Son Marco, the late abode of Sant’ Antonino, the first reformer 
of prisons, of Fra Angelico and Fra Bartolomeo, the painters, of Savonarola 
also, is likewise to be preserved as a national monument, principally on 
account of the frescoes of Fra Angelico in the cells. The same measui'e 
is to be extended to all the monasteries the architecture of which is importaut 
for the history of art; the rest are to be sold to the highest bidder, unless a 
company could be formed to boy all the monastic property of the peninsula.*’ 

The Marquis Camden then took occasion to remind the members that 
their approaching meeting in the metropolis, which had been favored 
with the special oanction of the Qneen, wonld present features of unusual 
interest. Her Majesty had been pleased to direct that every facility should 
be given for tlie examination of architectnral details, and also of the pre¬ 
cious works of art, at Windsor Castle. 

Mr. pRsnEmcK Botlx, F.R.G.S., read a memoir on the ancient tombs 
of Nicarsgua (printed in this volume, p. 41); he exhibited numerous dia¬ 
grams, with a large collection of vases, and other sepulchral relies, that 
bad been discovered in his researches, made in eonjuDction with Mr. Jebb. 
These remarkable vestiges of the early races have subsequently been depo¬ 
sited in the British Museum. 

Prv^essor BcrcKuair, F.R.6.S., sent a notice of tbo occurrence of flint 
implements and weapons in Dorsetshire, particularly on his own farm iu 
the parish of Bradford Abbas, between Yeovil and Sherborne. He laid 
before the meeting a classified selection of specimeus, comprising arrow¬ 
heads, some of tlicm being delicately wrought, flakes, knives, and scrapers, 
portions of celts, cores of flint from which apparently flakes had been struck 
off, and numerous worked flints of less distinctive forms, but showing traces 
of the hand of man. These relies will be notieod more fully on another 
occasion. 

The Hon. W. OwBir SiAitLEr, M.P., read a notice of certain ancient 
interments brought to light in Anglesey, on the estates of the late R. 
Tiygam Griffith, Esq., at Carreglwyd. Mr. Stanley likewise brought 
before the meeting a photograph of an elaborately ornamented urn fouud 
at Rhosbirio. in Anglesey, in a cist formed of slabs of stone. It is of 
the peculiar class designated, by Sir R. Colt Hoare and other antiquaries, 
drinking-cnps, doubtless used as depositories for food in the tomb. The 
beautiful example described by Mr. Stanley will bo figured hereafter in 
this Journal, with hie notices of other early vntiges recently found in the 
same district. 

Mr. Thomas North, Secretary of the Ldceslor Archaological Society, 
communicated the following account of an Anglo-Saxon Cemetery at Mel¬ 
ton Mowbray, Loicestershire. 

"Arcbseologtcol research has demonstrated that our Saxon ancestors 
used two kinds of interment,—cremation and deposit of the remains of the 
bones in an uru, and simple inhumation, or burying the body clad in its 
usual dress, and accompanied, according to the position, sex, &c., of the 
person, by weapons, or by personal requisites and ornaments. The second 
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of these inodes of burial iras, perhaps, that moat preralent; and it is 
well for archssological inquiry that it was so, because it is from the grarc 
of the Anglo-Saxon that we learn almost all we know of tho state of his 
cirilisatlon, and so are enabled to form oplnioos—crude though they may 
be—of his mode of life, and personal appearance, as evidenced by the 
articlee which—highly prized by him when olive—were, as marking tho 
affection of relatives and friends, deposited in the grave after death. That 
the corpse woe generally clothed, is shown by tlio discovery in some Aoglo> 
Saxon graves of shreds of woollen cloth, mere fragments, but sufficient to 
prove the custom referred to; and the usage is farther demonstrated by 
the frequent finding of the buckle of the girdle that encircled the waist, and 
from which, in tlie case of the men, the kuifo and sword,were suspended. 
The objects found iu tho graves of the men, for to tliem—passing by tho 
graves of tho women—are these remarks restricted, are usually weapons 
of offence and defence. Taking, for example, a grave opened some years 
ago ou tho Chatham Downs—a well-known exanplo-rnoar the right 
shoulder was found a spoar-hcad, tho socket of which still contained a 
decayed portion of tho wooden shaft; near the last bone of the vertebra 
lay a bronze buckle, which had fastened the girdle ; on tho right side, near 
the hip, was a knife, with impressions of its case or sheath remaining upon 
it; between the thigh-bones lay the boss of tho shield; ou tho l^t side 
lay an ii'on sword thirty-five inches in length; and at the feet of tho 
skeleton was a vessel of red earth, which, iu common with others found in 
Anglo-Saxon graves, is thought to have been appropriated to certain rites 
of purification by water or by wine. In addition to these ordinarily dis¬ 
covered articles, others are occasionally found, which do not here require 
notice. Although solitary Auglo-Saxon graves sometimes occur, it is clear 
that, as a rule, the interments were in groups or cemeteries. It is to such 
a cemetery existing iu Loicestci'shire that I wish to call attention. About 
the year 1860, some men employed by Mr. Fetch of Ueltoo Mowbray, 
found, when working for olay npon high ground on the north side of that 
town, a number of skeletons, and, in one or more of the graves some 
beads, a knife, and pottery, all of a character iodicatlng their Anglo-Saxon 
origin. This discovery excited Mr. Fetch's curiosity. Upon inquiry he 
found that very many interments had been previously discovered, and tho 
contents of tlie graves scattered by the workmen, who, being ignorant of 
the value of such relics, took no care of them; indeed the b^s he just 
referred to were found in one of the cottages used by the children as toys. 
Again, in 1862, seven skeletons were imcovered, and were carefully ex¬ 
amined. Ou that occasion no relies were discovered, and it was inferred 
that the bodies had been interred in a state of nudity. I am, however, 
inclined to think that they belonged to the lowest class, the serfs and bond- 
men, who would be buried in their ordinary coarse garments, without 
weapon or ornament. Every vestige of their dress would, in the lapse of 
centuries, pass away. It should be remarked tbat tho skeletons were found 
upod the substratum of gravel, at a depth of about two feet from the sur¬ 
face : their positiou was east spd west, the feet being towards the east. 
Nothing more, so far as I can loam, was discovered in this cemetery until 
a few weeks ago, when, ou removing a further portion of the surface-soil 
in order to wo» the gravel and clay beneath, skeletons were again found, 
and witli them tho relics which 1 will describe, and which have been placed 
in my bands for minute inspection. The interments appear to have been 
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made with care and nniformity; tbe positioD of the skeletons was still 
aboat east and west, the feet being towards the east. 

In one grare were found a spear-head, a knife, and the boss of a shield. 
Tho speor-heod, found on the light side of the skeleton, measures 15 in. 
from the point to the barb, which is 1} in. wide at its greatest width ; its 
entire length from the point to the end of the socket is 22| in.—an unusual 
length, from 10 to 15 in. being, I beliore, the orduiarj dimensions. Tho 
knife is 8i in. long, and was found close bj tbe ribs on tho right side of 
the skeleton. The conical boss of tbe shield, being 3 in. high and 5^ in. 
in diameter at its base, including the rim, with its brace 5^ in. long, and 
the mets for fastening it to tho wooden shield, was found upon the centre 
of the skeleton. lu other graves were found a second boss of a shield 
about tho same sise as that just described; also spear-heads, measuring 
respectively 11, II, 9, 9, and 6 in. in length, and three knives 
measuring respectively 5, 4}, and 4 in. in length. In one grave was 
found an um of the rude form and manufacture well known os belonging 
to the Anglo-Saxon period. It measures 5| iu. in height, 5^ in. in 
diameter at its mouth, and 6^ in. in diameter at its central or widest part. 
It had been made apparently by tbe hand, of a dark coloured clay, and is 
imperfectly baked. The only attempt at pattern was mode by drawing tho 
finger or a stick vertically over the widest part of the urn, when the clay 
was moist, and so leaving a rude ribbed ornament. The last object 
claiming attention is a i^cimen of the double-edged AnglO'Saxon sword, 
34^ in. in length, and 2\ in width, having the small cross guard which is 
sometimes found at the extremity of tbe handle of these swords, and which 
is presumed to have appertained to the hilt, which, being generally of 
wood, has in almost all, if not in all cases, disappeared, mlts of metal 
are found, hut they are rare. This sword also bears upon it fragments of 
the wooden scabbard, in which it was encased. In cutting away the earth 
sheer down for several feet, the end of this sword was found projecting 
through tbe section. It was carefully taken out, and tbe spot marked for 
farther examination. I, in company with a friend, visited tlio spot, but 
though the surface soil was carefully removed, neither there, nor in several 
other places opened in our presence, were other further traces found of the 
Anglo-Saxon cemetery, in which, according to Kr. Fetch’s computation, 
between fifty and sixty graves have been disturbed. There is, however, 
every reason to believe that other discoveries may hereafter be made.” 

A memoir was then read by Mr. Schaop, F.S.A., on the curious historical 
picture exhibited at South Kensington, and hitherto regarded as portraying 
Queen Elizabeth’s Visit to Huusdon Honse in 1571. It has been printed 
in tliis volume, p. 131, ante. 

Mr. Nichois, having been requested to offer some observations upon the 
locality of Blackfriars, as represented in the picture, remarked that he did 
not attribute much reality to tbe landscape in the background, except that 
it may give a general idea of tbe detached buildings then existing iu the 
fields and gardens on the Surrey side of the river. He regarded the grand 
house immediately behind tbe figures as the mansion of Lord Cobham, in 
which tho Queen was entertained, notwithstanding that the procession is 
represented as alreadv passing it by. This house, after the atlmnderof 
Lord Cobham in 1603, passed to Lord Hunsdon, and then acquired the 
name of Hunsdon House—whence the confusion with the Queen’s visits 
to Hnnsdon Honse in Hertfordshire. It was tbe same which became the 
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6cend of a very memorable catastrophe ia 1623. Being then occupied by 
the French ambassador, tlie Roman Catholics were accustomed to celebrate 
their serrices there on the upper floor; and having assembled in large 
numbers to hear a sermon from Father Drury, a favourite preacher, the 
floor gave \ray and mauy lives were lost. In the smaller engraving in the 
first edition of Queen Elizabeth’s Prcgresscs, an unwarrantable liberty is 
taken in elevating tliis house (in tlio picture) with au additional story, 
probably to make it more nearly resemble Its assumed original in Hert> 
fordshire. Inqoiry being made where the house stood, Ur. Nichols replied 
that he believed very near the site of the famous Blackfriars Theatre (shown 
in the map by Playhouse Yard), in which Shakspeai'e was a partner ; sub¬ 
sequently occupied by tlie ^^ug’s Printiog*office, and now by that of the 
Times newspaper in Printing-house Square. The small parish church of 
St. Aune, in which the nuptials of X^rd Herbert and Mistress Anne Russell 
were celebrated, was burnt down in the fire of 1666, and the pariali then 
united to St. Andrew in the Wardrobe, but its site is still occupied by a 
small charity-school, about which ore several memorials of former interments. 

Mr. ScusRF then proceeded to offer a short account of a remarkable 
interment lately brought to light in the choir at Westminster Abbey. 
Several relics found on the occasion were brought, by the kind permission 
of the Dean, for the inspection of the meeting. 

lu tlie course of preparations for a new reredoe in Westminster Abbey, 
the workmen discovered a large cofBn of Purbeck marble lying immediately 
below the pavement in the centre of the large space in front of the high 
altar. The foot of the coffin touched the basement or stops which had 
supported the altar. The contents of the coffin were examined in presenco 
of the Dean and Subdeau of Westminster, the President, Secretary and 
Director of the Society of Antiquaries, Mr. Gilbert Scott (architect to the 
Abbey), Hr. Joseph Burtt, aud others experienced in such matters. The 
coffin contained the remains of a human skeleton ; the number of bones 
almost complete, in good preservation, and a portion of the upper jaw of a 
second person; but this iragmeut appeared to have been accidentally 
deposited witli tbe rest, as the position of the bones indicated that the 
body had been considerably disturbed after the original interment. There 
was no lid, and the moss of pavement weighed down on tlie contents of the 
coffin. It was found that the bones hod been taken out of tbe coffin and, 
with the exception of the head, replaced with the chest and knees down¬ 
ward. The bones of the arms were much displaced. Fragments of an 
ivory-headed pastoral staff, also a patin and cholico of common white metal, 
were found in the usual position at tbe sides of the body. The remaining 
space within the coffin had been filled up with rubbish, consisting chiefly of 
chalk, sand, and fragments of pavement tesseric. As each portion was 
discovered, and prior to removal, Mr. Scliarf made an exact note of the 
position in which the various bones and fragments had been deposited. 
The skeleton was afterwards examined by Mr. Barnard Holt and Mr. T. 
Hillman, surgeons to the Westminster Hospital. It appears probable that 
the remains, at first supposed to be those of Abbot Ware, were more pro¬ 
bably those of his predecessor, Richard de Crokesley, Abbot of Westminster 
from 1246 to 1258. Another coffin, also of Purbeck marble, and probably 
that of Abbot Wore, was subsequently discovered nearer to tbe northern 
extremity of the pavement, but no attempt was made to disturb it. The 
human remains were carefully replaced, the bones being laid in their proper 
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order, aad finally tbe coffin wm closed with a solid stone lid, slron^y 
cemeated, bearing an inscription prepared by the B^n, rccordin^^ the 
date of discorery and the names of those present at iho investigation. ’ 

Srntiqtiaicd antr CQarU of 9rt Crbibttelr, 

By Mr. J. B. Wariko. —A series of tracings from the archicological 
pnblicatioQS of Europe illnstrative of Stone Monuments, and Uio traces of 
oniamcntal design, as shown in ancient weapons, personal ornaments, 
sepulchral urns, S»., vestiges of races which hare left behind them in those 
relics almost the only memorial of their existence, or of their social condi¬ 
tions. This collection has been formed to supply materials for a work that 
Mr. Waring proposes to publisli, with the object of throwing light on ob¬ 
scure questions of arcbteological inquiry. 

By Mr. Arthur Troilopb. —Two Roman relics, of unusual fashion, and 
in perfect preservation, found in 1865, One of the objects exhibited is a 
broDsej(btt/a (here figured, original size) of elegant design and workman¬ 
ship ; the surface is partly enriched with lustrous bright white metal; the 
ground of the pretty ornament on the broad extremity appears to have 
been thinly encrusted with red enamel. It was found in the parish of St. 
Peter in Eastgate, Lincoln. Armlets and other personal ornaments thus 
plated with a thin coating of metal, supposed to be tin, occur, although 
rarely, amongst Roman rem^is in this country ; JQ>ula thus ornamented 
are noticed in the Catalogue of the Museum formed at the Meeting of the 
Institute at York, p. 8. Such objects have sometimes been described as 
silvered; according to Pliny, both tin and silver were employed in producing 
“sncocrilta/’' ornaments, however, of Gaulish workmanship decorated with 
aVntm plumbum were, as he states, scarcely to be distinguished from silver. 
Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. xxxir. c. 17. The second object, probably of Roman 
date, sent by Mr. Trollope, had recently been found in railway operations 
on Canwick Common, near Lincoln. It is a bronzo voluUa, or iwcescrs, 
in very singular fashion, combined with a picker, possibly for the nails ; it 
msy, however, bare been used as a piercer or tubuia, for various purposes, 
like the stiletto of our times. At one of its ends there is a semicircular 
projection with three nicks; upon this is hinged a pair of fiat tweezers, 
part of which has been broken off; a thin plate between the blades of this 
implement foils into either of the nicks, so as to keep the tweezers either 
at right angles to the piercer, that serves as a handle, or extended entirely 
in a straight line. The ingenious construction of this little implement, so 
far as we are aware unique, may be best understood by the accompanying 
woodcut (original size). Volulla combined with the car-pick and nail- 
cleaoer are not rare; see Mr. Roach Smith's Roman Loudon, pi. xxxiii. 

By Mr. Hewitt. —Two large maps of Eastern China, obtmned in the 
country by Col Gordon, R.E., whilst ho was engaged in the campaign of 
*1864. They exhibit remarkable exactness of detail, although deficient in 
scientific constroction ; and tliey had been consiaotly used by Col. Gordon 
in his operations against the insurgents in those parts of China. 

By the Hon. Fulke Greville, throngh Mr. B. T. Wuxiahs. —A valuable 
roll relating to the lordships, manors, and possessions in the Marches of 
Wales, brought into the king’s hands, in 10 Henry VII., and enrolled 
amoDj^ the records of the Exchequer. This document, preserved amongst 
Mr. Greville’s evidences, is of considerable interest in regard to the 
.'incient condition of the Principality and the adjacent counties. 
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PROCEEDINGS AT THE ANNUAL MEETING, 1866. 

Held ia London, Julj 17 to Julj 25. 

The Inaugural Meeting of the twenty-first Annirersary of the lostitnto 
was opened in the Guildhall of the City of London. The Hall had been very 
conveniently fitted up for the purpose by the directions of the Court of 
Common Council, by which court all the requisite facilities for the purposes 
of the meeting had been most kindly placed at the disposal of the In- 
Btitute. 

At twelve o’clwk the Right Hon. the LoM) MaTOR (Alderman Phillips, 
now Sir Benjamin Phillips) accompanied by Mr. Deputy Reed and many 
leading and influential members of the Corporation, took the chair, and 
opened the proceedings. He was very happy to have the honour of offering 
a very hearty welcome to the Archeological Institote in that ancient half 
It WM very gratifying to find that the Institute, after travelling through the 
princip^ cities of the country duiing the last twenty-one years, now that it 
had arrived at its majority, had returned to pay its respectful acknowledg¬ 
ments to the city to which it owed its birth. As the chief magistrate of 
that city he felt greatly gratified upon that occasion. In the presence of 
such a company it would be presumptuous for him to occupy their fimo by 
further addressing them, and , he would therefore simply offer them, in the 
name of the Corporation and of the general body of citizens, a most cordial 
and hearty welcome; assuring tliem that the citizens hod a high veneration 
for the past, and that they deured to see the Institute attain the highest 
possible development and ^cicncy. 

The noble President of tho Institute, the Marquis CaiuiBir, expressed his 
thanks to the Lord Mayor for the kind and corral reception be had given 
to the Institute, regretting only that in that ancient and noble hall of that 
ancient city, their Honorary President, His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, had not been able to stand in the place he then occupied, and return 
thanks on their behalf. 

Lord Talbot de Malahide next addressed the meeting. After referring 
to the many points of beauty and arehsologtcol interest in and abont the 
fine hall in which they were assembled, he mentioned many in vsrious parts 
of the City which would well repay their consideration. In reference to 
the improvements which were taking place in various parts of the City, he 
trusted that the chief hUtorio features of the place would be preserved. He 
hod heard it said that wo should take a lesson from the capital of France, 
but he thought we should be sorry for it, for Paris was changing its his¬ 
toric bearing and was fast losing its character as one of the ancient capitals 
of Europe. 

Mr. W. Tits, M.P., wished to add a few words as a citizen of Londos 
upon the value of those annual congresses which stirred up a love for an¬ 
tiquities, and drew attention to the desirabili^ of their preservation. In 
\he provinces immeasurable good had thus been done, and he trusted a like 
benefit would accrue from their present assembly in the metropolis. He 
believed he could not find a more appropriate place than that Guildhall to 
show tlio utility of the study of mediseral architecture, and of tho effects of 
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ftuch gatherings os these. Sir Christopher Wren had hidden the fine old 
roof of that hall with a plaster ceiling, and it was owing to the feeling 
which the Institute had been mainlj instrumcDtal in disseminating that 
the design of that fine old roof had been brought to light and was so 
tborooghlj appreciated. London was now a city of offices ;—it had been 
a city of churches. Most of those present would be taken to see some fine 
examples of those churches : in seTeral of which works of conserration, if 
not of restoration, were being carried on. He wished to specify those 
of St. Bartholomew the Great, St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, and Austin Friars. 

Mr. A. J. B. BeREsronn Hope. M.P., said, that after haring devoted 
themselves so long to archsoological explorations in the provinces, he feared 
they would find themselves, on making London their field of operations, in 
the position of the htlU of the country hall-room suddenly called upon to 
take the lead of Uie London season. The Institute had returned to the 
spot whore it had its birth, and that spot was richer in archeological in¬ 
terest than perhaps any other in the kingdom. It had not ventured to take 
such A step without careful consideration and great preparation. They 
intended to enjoy a good and full archeological week, and the programme 
of each day's proceedings would, ho believed, satisfy every one. Mr. Hope 
then detailed the arrangements of each day which, he said, would show that 
the Council had provided an ample and varied bill of fare. 

The Lord Bishop of Oxford next addressed the meeting. He said that 
if in this great city, the heart of a country, the process of renovation pro¬ 
ceeded at too swift a pace to be agreeable to orchseologists, the streets of 
London must be admitted to be in a most satisfactory antiquarian condition, 
or he would not have been so late in arriving at that meeting. For three 
quarters of an hour he had been on the road from Waterloo station, the 
delay being caused by a single cart with rix deals which, by a judicious 
twist at intervals, efiectually baffled all tlie ingenuity of his coachman, and 
kept a whole line of omnibuses and carriages at bay. Renovation had not 
in London destroyed all its monuments, nor was it so thorough as in some 
provincial places. Ho hoped the result of the present congress would he, 
by bringing to notice very many relics still preserved in obscure places, to 
cause the members and visitors of the InsUtute to regard London not only 
as the centre of novelties, but u the best preserver of antiquities. 

The Rsv. E. Hill then further explained the intended proceedings of the 
week, and the arrangements for the excursions. 

In acknowledging the cordial vote of thanks which was passed by the 
meeting, tlie LoH Mayor remarked that he trusted the citizeus of London 
would not be entirelj condemned on account of the Incklcss cart which had 
so impeded the access of the Right Reverend Bishop to the meeting. That 
difficulty showed the respect that was paid to the rights of the humblest 
iadividua],*~-a respect of which he trusted the citizens of Xiondon would 
always be proud. It was a difficulty owing to the jealousy of interfering 
with the liberty of the subject. 

On the termination of the meeting, tho President and a large party in¬ 
spected the crypt under the GuiidhsU, the documents in the Town Clerk’s 
Office, the City Library and Museum. Mr. Charles Baity, of the architect's 
office, h^ made many convenient arrangements for this inspection, and 
most obligingly pointed out the characteriitie features of the architecture 
to the party. In the Town Clerk's Office, Mr. Woodthorpe had most 
kindly displayed a fine selection of documents from the City archives. 
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Among the USS. were the charter of libertioe to the Oitjr from WilHam 
the Conqueror, granted in the first year after the conquest. It is a little 
slip of parchment, about 7 in. long by 3 in. wide, and expresses in the old 
BngHth tongue that the citizens of London should keep the liberties they 
had in Edward’s time ; charters by almost etery other sovereign from that 
period to Henry VIII.; the *'Liber Albus;” the ** l^ber de Antiquis Lo* 
gibua,* and several other “Libri” of almost equal fame and value, the 
very sight of which was once most jealously guarded ; ancient chronicles 
and custumals, Ac. 

In the Library and Museum were shown a fine collection of maps and 
plans of London and the neighbourhood ; many Roman and medieval 
antiquities found in Loudon; the objects used in tho early civic pageants ; 
a large collection of autographs ; leaden '* signacula ” or pilgrims’ signs. 
These had been most obligingly arranged by the Librarian, Mr. W. 
Overall. 

From the Guildhall the party proceeded to the church of St. Bartholo¬ 
mew in Smithfiehl, now in the course of restoration under the direction of 
Mr. Slater and Mr. Lewis. Mr. W. Tstb, M.P., ^ve a brief history of 
the church from its foundation by Rabero, the well-known minstrel and 
jester of Henry I., and recounted the story of his being led by a dream to 
build a church and hospital on this spot. 

Mr. Parker pointed out the existing evidences of the early church, and 
explained how the nave had been destroyed to mako the present church¬ 
yard, and how the side walls of the lady-chapel still existed in the neigh¬ 
bouring fringe manufactory. The fabric bod been lamentably ill used and 
encroached upon—portions even appropriated for private purposes. Several 
of the fine architectural features of the church and the remains of the early 
foundation were the subjects of discussion among the viutors, who expressed 
a general feeling of approval as to the works in progress. 

From St Bartholomew’s the party next went to the church of St. Helen's, 
Bishopsgate. This was described by Mr. Wadmore, the architect charged 
with its restoration. It is one of the few Ci^ churches which escaped de¬ 
struction by the Great Fire. The preseut bmldlng is a foundation of tho 
13ih century, and is remarkable for its two parallel naves and its numerous 
tombs. Among these are the tombs of many City worthies, includiog those 
of Sir John Crosby, Sir Thomas Gresham, and the singular Francis Ban¬ 
croft, whose coffin is not yet screwed down, os be left on annuity to the 
Mercers’ Company to loolc occarionally at his body. From St. Helen’s 
church, Crosby Hall was visited, where Mr. Williams, the lessee, most 
courteously received the party, and Mr. J. H. Parker obligingly pointed out 
the chief characteristics of tbo building, as the only exisring specimen of 
the houses of the merchant princes of London in the fifteenth century. It 
affords a noble example of the mansions of the time, tlie hsil being one of 
the finest that remains, and its origiual character has been less injur^ than 
is usual in the process of restoration. 

The evening was reserved for a Convertazione at tho Deanery of West- 
naioster, where a very large party was most hospitably and cordially enter¬ 
tained by the Very Reverend the Dean and Lady Augusta Stanley. Not 
only were alt the handsome reception rooms thrown open on this occasion, 
but the quaint old Deanery assumed its medieval proportions, and embraced 
the Cloisters, the Jerusalem Chamber, and the College Hall in which the 
Westminster scholars now have their ** commons.” 
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Nicholas Litlington (Abbot from 1362 to 1386) re-built this portion of 
the UoosBteiy, sod tho Deanery occupies the site of what was then the 
Abbot's house. 

Litlington was executor of Cardinal Langham, whom he succeeded in 
the Abbacy of Westminster, and who left a rast sum of money for the 
fabric of the Monastery. With this money two. of the present cloisters, 
were re-built, the conventual boildings of the eastern side of Great Dean’s 
Yard, and the Abbot’s refectory, now the College Hall. Litlington’s 
iniUols are still visible in the cloisters. Much of roof of this Hall is 

Elisabethau. together with the music gallery which has been inserted. 

In the Deanery are many portraits of deans, chiefly collected by Dean 
Turton. A portrait of Queen Elizabeth, said to hare been presented by 
her to Dean Goodman, has been found to have been almost re-painted iu 
Sir Godfrey Eneller’s time, and to bare been presented to tho Deanery by 
Dean Willeocks. 

In the course of the evening the party roamed over all the outlying 
portions of the Deanery, paaring through tho Jerusalem Chamber, the 
College Hall and their passages into the Cloisters, and peering into nooks 
and comers where some old vestige of the early buildings was to be seen, 
or some quaint or fine example of their architecture to be admired. With 
most considerate kindness the Rev. Lord John Tliynne and other canons 
and residents had thrown open tho doors of their gardens and houses for 
«this purpose, and many curious groined chambers and cellars were lighted 
up for the inspection of the visitors. In the Jerusalem Chamber the Dean 
r^ted shortly what was known about the locality, and pointed out its most 
remarkable features, iUustrating his remarks by anecdotes of some of his 
distinguished predecessors. Iu Lis own library he had lately found what 
had ever; appearance of being a priest’s hiding-place, traditionally said to 
have been used by Atterbury. In another closet it has been the usual 
custom, since the Restoration, to place the regalia on the ere of coronations. 

During the ereniug a select l^y of singers from the Abbey choir, ably 
conducted by Mr. Turle, sang some choice old madrigals and part-songs in 
the College HalL 

Besides the various works of art and valuable drawings which were dis* 
played in various rooms, among which were conspicuous the copies of 
the Cayeux tapestry, showing the earliest representation of the Abbey, 
a series of cases filled with selections from the muniments, and now 
for the first time publicly exhibited, were shown in the drawing-room. 
Among them were numerous finely-written charters to the Abbey from 
the time of King Edgar to Henry VI., including some whose authenticity 
is disputed. Conspicuous among these was the charter of the famous 
Dunstan in a most suspicious handwriting, but with a fine and genuine- 
looking seah Among them were the records of the singular proceedings 
relating to the right to the body of Henry VI., which was claimed by the 
Abbot of Chertscy as having been rightly buried there; by the Dean 
of St. George s CliapcI, Windsor, as having been moved there from 
Chertsey in obedience to the royal will, and by the Abbot of Westminster 
as having been promised to that establishment. The evidence in sup¬ 
port of the Westminster claim is the only part of the proceedings known* 
Judgment was given in favour of the claims of Westminster, and another 
record of the bouse gives the actual sum paid for the removal of the body; 
but this fact requires corroboration. Among them too were several letters 
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of King Henry III. to bU Master of tbe Works during (he rebuilding of 
the Abbey relating to those works, and a reference to what seemed to be 
an estimate of the cost of tbe rebuilding. There were of course many deeds 
of feofment, dsc. relating to "old Westminster,” as well os to the Abbey 
itself. Many of these were of rery early date, and had fine seals attached 
to thorn. Numerous “ stars ” of Jews, doubtless deposited for safety in 
the trewury of the abbey, and some original subscriptions of crosses by 
monks in tlie thirteenth century to the rows of the order of St. Benedict 
were also shown. The large and magnificently illuminated missal of Abbot 
Litlington was also exhibited. It is a rery fine example of tbo art of the time 
and in excellent presenration, except where the serrice of Thomas aBecket 
is erased according to the proclamations of Henry VIH. and Edward VI. 

The plate of the’parish of St. Margaret was a great object of attraction 
in the drawing*room of the deanery. It consists of a loving cup, presented 
in 1759 to commemorate tbe successful issue of the suit relating to the fine 
east window of the church, which was objected to as infringing the statutes 
against pictures and images ; and a remarkable object called " The Over* 
seer’s box.” One of these functionaries had bought a fourpenny tobacco 
box of born at Charlton fair, and from it had replenished his neighbour’s 
pipe. In 1713 he left it to those officials who bad established a fraternity. 
In 1720 an ornamental rim was added by his grateful successors—silver 
8ide*ease8, embossed borders, engraved plates upou which Hogarth exer* 
cised his skill, followed at intervals ; till (like a mediseval relic) the original 
box is almost lost under the heap of ornamental silver in which it is en* 
shrined. It has now four large outer cases, and is much larger than an 
ordinary hat*box. These cases are composed of separate plates, on which 
are enured emblematical and historical subjects, and portraits of distin¬ 
guished persons. Among them are many most interesting subjects of local 
interest. 

Wednesday, Jnly 18. 

A meeting of the Section of Primeval Antiquities took place in the 
theatre of the Muaenm of Economic Geology in Jermyn Street, at 10 a.m, 
where Sir Jork Lttbboce presided. The chairman delivered an inaugural 
address, which is printed in this volume, p. 190. 

A meeting of the Section of History ^so took place in the theatre of the 
Royal Institution in Albemarle Street, where the Very Rev. the Hbah or 
Westuikster delivered an inaugural address. As tlie substance of this 
address will he published by the Dean in a volume to be entitled " Historical 
Memorials of Westminster Abbey,” it need only be shortly referred to here. 
As an illustration of History, specially applicable to an archmologieal 
gathering in the metropolis, the Dean gave that of the Abbey of West¬ 
minster, describing the wild eondition of tbe " Islo of Thoms” at the 
earliest times when any known reference was made to it; when it was s 
dense thicket inhabited only by wild beasts, and a lurking-place for the 
outcast or robber. The first origin of Westminster is to be sought in the 
natural features of its position, which include the origin of London no less. 
The Thames is the parent of London. The rising ground on which tlie 
whole of the ancient city stood attests the reasons for its site. These hills 
were surrounded and intersected by greater or smaller streams of water 
flowing from the high ground on the north. Its gravelly soil and a pure 
spring of water wotdd seem to have attracted tbe first settlers of Thornsy 
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Island. Dr. Sbinlej then spoke of the manner in wkicli the first ckurch 
was built in that “terrible place,” as an existing charter of the Abbey 
describes the locality ; hoir the monastic body settled there grew and 
prospered; and how the original of the present existing stmctare was 
designed and built by Edward the Confessor. Westminster Abbey is, in 
its origin, the monument not merely of the personal piety, bat of the 
personal character and circumstances of its founder. Edward the Confessor 
was a eurious compound of gentleness and fury, of recklessness and mild* 
ness. He was the last of the Saxons. He was also the first of the 
Normans. His reign is the earliest link which reunites England to the 
Continent. The idea of a regal abbey on a hitherto unexampled scale may 
hare been suggested by the accounts of the dedication of the Cathedral of 
Rheinos. 

After the Dean’s address a paper was read by Mr. £. A. Fasbman 
upon “ King Harold ” and the “ College of Waltham.” 

Hitherto the foundation of Waltham has been spoken of as an abbey, 
and its inhabitants as monks. Waltham and its founder thus got mixed 
op with the crowd of monastic foundations, the creation in many cases of a 
real and enlightened piety, but in many cases also of mere superstition or 
fashion. The great ecclesiastical foundation of Earl Harold was something 
widely different. Harold did not found an abbey; Waltham did not be* 
come a religious house till Henry II., liberal of another man’s purse, 
destroyed Harold's foundation by way of doing honour to the new martyr 
of Cauterbnry, and put au abbot and Austin canons in its place. 

Harold’s foundation, in short, was an enlargement of the original small 
foundation of Tori the Proud. Tori had built a church for the reception of 
the miraculous crucifix which had been found at Mooiaoute; be made an 
endowment for two priests, and the Holy Rood of Waltham became an 
object of popular worship and pilgrimage. Ton's estate had been granted 
to Earl Harold, with whom it was a favorite residence. The earl now 
rebuilt the small cliurcb on a larger and more splendid scale, calling in all 
the resources of architecture os developed in Normandy. He enriched it 
with precious gifts and relics, and increased the number of clergy to a 
dean and twelve canons, besides inferior ofiScers. Harold made bis founda* 
tion an educational establishment, and brought over an eminent German 
scholar and reformer, Adelard of Ldltioh, to be its head. To establish 
such a foundation in the reign of a king who was almost a monk, was a 
bold deed. The college at Waltham stands in opposition to Westminster 
Abbey; and it was probably Harold's preference for the secular clergy 
that brought upon him the obloquy he undergoes at the bands of ecelesias* 
ttcal writers. The foundation of the College of Waltham deserves to be 
dwelt upon as an era in our ecclesiastical history, instead of beiog slurred 
over as a monastic foundation of the ordinary kind. 

The cbnrch was finished and consecrated in the year 1060, and the 
ccreaiony was performed in the presence of the king and queen, with most 
of the chief men of the land. 

So this noble foundation became peculiarly identified with its founder, 
and it was to Waltham that Harold went for prayer and meditation in the 
great crisis of bis life; it was at Waltham that his body found its last 
resting place; at Waltham his memory still lived fresh and cherished, 
while elsewhere calumny had fixed itself upon his name. 

It is said that a roystorioos warning of coming evil was given by the 
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Holj Rood of Wdiham before the gre*t struggle upon the field of SenUo, 
and two of the canons of Uie college had followed their founder to that fatal 
spot. The^r sought his bodj among the sImq, and hU mother offered a 
great bribo to the Conqueror for leare to remore it. But their search was 
in rain, till thej were aided bj Harold’s former mistress. The bodj. thus 
found, was committed by Buko William's orders to William Mallet, a 
Norman knight, and bj his care buried under a heap of stones upon the 
coast. 

But William afterwards relented, and he allowed the body of his former 
rival to be removed from the shores of Sussex to his own minster at 
Waltham. Here he was buried by the high altar ; but a later change in 
the fabric involved a translation of his body. For his tomb we now seek in 
vain, as we seek in vain for the tombs of most of the noblest heroes of 
our laud. But what the men of hia own time conld do they did; the 
simple and pathetic tale of the local historian shows us how the fallen king 
was lament^ by those who liad known and loved him, and how his memory 
lived with those who shared bis bounty mthout baring seen his face. 

A tomb called by Harold’s name was shown in tho Abbey of Waltham 
down to the Bissolution, and fragments of it remained to Fuller’s time. 
That there must hare been a good reason for this appropriation, and that 
the version as to Harold's fato presented by the writer is the more prob* 
able on^ was given as the result of a careful criticism and comparison of 
authorities by Mr. Freeman. 

In the afternoon on excursion was made (by the Great Eastern Railway) 
to Waltham Abbey. After a visit to tho Cross the party proceeded tiTthe 
eburoh, where they were received by the incumbent of Waltham, the Rev. 
J. Francis, who had most courteously made every arrangement for tbclr 
comfort. Here Mr. Freeman dlscour^ upon tho structure j maintaining 
that there were more remains of the church built by Harold than Mr. 
Parker was disposed to admit. Mr. Burges, by whom the restoration of 
the church had been ably carried out, gave many explanations as to tbo 
original condition of the buUding and hie proceedings. 

An evening meeting of the Historical Secdon was held ia the Royal 
Institution, when tho Rev. J. R. GasEK read a paper upon “Thomas a 
Becket.”* 

Tho writer remarked that in the reign of Stephen a great religious re¬ 
vival was going on, and in the revolution that seated Stephen on the throne, 
London first assumed that constitutional position it bat since retained. 
After a reference to the condition of England at the death of Henry L, 
the circumstances of Stephen’s arrival from France were noticed, aud tho 
apparent hopelessness of bis venture till he arrived before London. The 
great importauce of the foreign element among the trading aud industrial 
classes in the City, even anterior to tho Conquest, was discussed by Mr. 
Green. Gilbert Bcket, the father of tlie martyr, was a member of this 
Norman colony, which greatly influenced opinion in London in favour of 
Stephen as against his Aogerin rival. Toe religious element, which was 
struggling against the tyranny of the higher clergy, asserted its importance 
in the critical condition of affairs, and cootriboted much to the restoration 
of peace and freedom. Xroodon was proud of its religion it was then 
building its Cathedral, and other noble churches were rising up here and 

* Printed in the volume entitled “ Old Mr. Hurray, under tho title London and 
London,*’ which has been published by her Election of Stepheu. 
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there. Londoo hod become the definite piece of the rojal election, and 
the voice of her citizens was accepted os the representative of the |>opuIar 
assent. The folk-mote was sammoned at the east end of St. Pams, and 
amid the applause of all, the aldermen appointed Stephen king. And king 
be was. 

During the some evening a concert took place at the Sonth Kensington 
Uuseum, which was attended bjr many visitors to the congress; who in 
tho interval inspected the fine collection of archieological objects deposited 
there. 

Thursday, July 19. 

A meeting of tlio Architectural Section was held at the Royal Institu¬ 
tion, at 10 A.M.; Mr. A. J. B. Bbrsspoeo-Hopz, M.P., in the chair. Tho 
chainnan delivered an introductory address.® 

The speaker, after dwelling upon tho rich stores of anUquarian treasures 
which London possesses, adverted to the glorification of the capital in which 
all writers of the Elizabethan period indulged. No good archaeological 
history of London yet existed, and he trusted the effect of this congress 
would bo to supply that want. The way in which the surrounding villages 
bad been swallowed up was especially worthy of consideration. The dif¬ 
ference in that respect between liondou and continental citiea was remark- 
abld,-~was it not owing in some degree to an Englishman’s lore of inde¬ 
pendence, whose every house was his castle? Partly to that feeling, and 
perhaps to the desire of a hmdlord to cover bis land with houses before his 
rival, might be owing the great area of low inadei^uate houses. A long 
and lamentable list might be given of the objects of antiquarian interest 
which had been swept away by this advancing stream, and while many of 
these demolitions were doubtless called for by the course of modern im¬ 
provement, many were wanton and barbarous, and sufficient care had not 
been taken to have the objects themselves accurately drawn and described. 

Dr. Gdbst followed with a paper on *‘The Campmgnof Aulus Plauttus," 
and the origin of London. Printed in this volume, p. 159. 

At eleven o’clock a meeting of the Section of Antiquities was held in 
the theatre of the Museum of Geology, when Mr. S. Bibcq, keeper of 
Oriculal, BriUsh, and Medisevsl Antiquities at the British Museum, de¬ 
livered an iutroductoiy address. This will be printed in the next nuiuber 
of tho Journal. 

Mr. Ds Saus then read a paper on **The Mint of Roman Loudon,” which 
will also be printed in tho next number of the Journal. 

At one o'clock f.m. there was an adjourned moetiug of the Sections of 
History and Architecture in the Chapter* House of Westminster Abbey. 
This fine ruin was expressly prepared for the reception of the meeting by 
the considerate attention of Mr. G. G. Scott, with the permission of tho 
Commissioners of H. U. Woods and Works. 'A sum of money had been 
voted by Pariisment for the restoration of this building, and the cleA-ing 
out of the old wooden fittings and presses was expedited for this occasion. 
Divested of these ungainly iucumbranccs tho building revealed all its fine 
proportions, and tho relics of its rich embellishment by sculpture, mural 
painting, and encaustic navemoat; and in this condition the associations 
of its past history came fresh upon tho spectator unsullied by the too new 
and gay appearance which a restoration so often produces. Every avail- 

9 rrintod in the volome " Old London ” previoujil/ referred to. 
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able portion of its large area was filled by the members and visitors of the 
Institute to bear “ The History of Westminster Abbey os a place of Royal 
Sepulchre,” by the Very Rererend the Deaj?.* 

The Abbey had been fifteen years in building. Edward the Confessor 
had spent upon it one-tenth of the property of the kingdom, and it was to 
be a marvel of its kind. It was the first cruciform church in England, 
from which all the rest of like shape were copied—an expression of the 
increasing hold which the idea of the Crucifixion in the tenth century had 
laid on the imagination of Europe. The end of the life of the Confessor 
was preened by two romarkoble visions—of the Seven Sleepers, and John 
the Baptist. In a few days after the solemn dedication of the Abbey, the 
King and Confessor breathed his lost, amid a general feeling of gloomy 
foreboding. So urgent seemed the pressing danger, tliat on the very next 
day took place at onco his own funer^ and t!ie coronation of his successor. 
As usual in the funerals of all our earlier sovereigns, he was attired in his 
royal habiliments: his crown upon his head; a crucifix of gold, with a 
golden chain round his neck ; the pilgrim’s ring on his hand. 

In tlie Middle Ages the funeral of the sovereign was the eclipse of the 
monarchy foi* the time being. Till tho time of Ilcury VII. tlio royal 
corpses lay in state, aud were exposed on biers. 

Tho sepulchral character of Westminster Abbey became the frame oo 
which its very structure depended. In its successive adornments and en¬ 
largements, uo minds of its successivo founders sought their permanent 
expression, because they regarded it as enshrining the supremo act of tlieir 
lives. The first beginning of the royal burials at Westminster is uncertain. 
It was tho grave of Edward the Confessor which eventually drew the other 
royal sepulchres round it. 

The Ueau then adverted to the burials of the Norman kings in various 
places, and described the canonisation of the Confessor and tho building of 
the shrine in tho new and magnificent abbey of Henry III. He then 
passed in review tbe cirenmstanees attending the funerals of Henry III. 
and his relations, of Edward I., Edward II., Edward III., Bichard II., 
and their families. The tomb of Richard II. and bis queen closes tho 
circle of the chapel of the Confessor, and the direct line of the descendants 
of its founder, Henry III. 

The Lancastrian house, which begins tho new tranriUonal epoch, had no 
placo in thia immediate circle. But Henry V. cheriahed a peculiar vene¬ 
ration for the Abbey,—not only did ho give it gifts, but he odded to tho 
church some of its most essential features. Dying in Franco, Paris and 
Rouen both offered, it is said, iromenso sums of money to have his body 
buried there. But his known attachment to Westminster prevailed, and 
no king’s funeral in the Abbey had ever been so grand. Room for his 
grave was created by a summary process, on which no previous king or 
abbot had ventured. Tho extreme eastern end of the Confessor’s chapel, 
hitherto devoted to tho sacred relics, was cleared out; and in their place 
was deposited tho body of tho most splendid king that England bad down 
to that time produced. His tomb accordingly was r^arded almost as that 
of a saint in paradise. Ho alone of tlie kings, hitherto buried in the 
Abbey, had ordered a separate chantry to be erected, where masses might 
be for ever offered up. 

> Tbe rabatonee of this addrecs will " Uemorials,” previously menUoned, un¬ 
appear in tbe fortbeomiog volume of der tbo Utio *' The Royal Tomba" 
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Henry VI. woe not wQliog to abandon liu bold on the Confessor's shrine. 
In his time was probably erectod the screen which dirides the shrine from 
the Ingh altar, with the legendary scenes from the Confessor’s life carved 
on it. It was well recollected by the old vergers and workmen, how he 
visited the abbey at all hours of tho day and night, to fix the place of his 
sepulchre. After much deltborotion, he decided upon a spot at the back 
of the altar, saying, ** Hero metbinketh is o convenient place.** The space 
was traced out by the master mason, and the tomb was ordered. But “ the 
great trouble** came on, and nothing was done. Henry perished in tho 
Tower; thence his body was removed to Chertsey for burial; and thence 
to St. George’s Chapel at Windsor. In the reign of Henry VII. it was 
decided to remove the body to Westminster, and tho archives say tliat 
5001. (equal to 50001. of our mouey) was spent on its transference. But 
the language of the wills both of Henry VII. and Henry YIII. show that 
it still remains at Windsor. 

The chapel which was to contain the elaborate tomb of Henry VII. was 
begun in the eighteenth year of bis reign ; and in that work tlie old gene* 
ration was at once act aside. Six years afterwards tho kinw was laid 
within the tomb. His funeral corresponded to tho grandeur of his mauso¬ 
leum. Withiu three months, the bwly of the mother of Henry VII. was 
laid within the royal chapel. She was always ** Margaret Richmond,” and 
her outward form of existence belonged to the medieval past. 

Not all the prestige of royalty could save the treasures of the Confessoris 
chapel at the Reformation. All thought of enlarging or adorning the 
Abbey was extinguished in the mind of Henry VIII., and ho determined 
tliat his hones should be laid at Windsor beside his best-loved wife, Jano 
Seymour. Under tho reaction of Queen Mary’s time, the link with royally 
was carofully renewed. King Edward VI. was laid in the chapel of 
Henry VII., and tho funeral service of tho reformed church was for the 
first time used over his body. No monument was erected to him, and 
tho only momorial to the only Puritan sovereign of England was destroyed 
by the Puritans. The broken chain of royal scpulebrcs wos thus pieced 
anew. 

Anne of Cleves, Mary, Elizabeth, followed in their time, and each of 
their funerals has some special and distinctive feature. Then came tho 
line of the Stuarts. In the tombs of the rival queens, Elizabeth and 
Mary Queen of Scots, tho series of royal monuments is brought to au 
cud. They are tho last sovereigns in whom the gratitude of a successor 
or the afifbetion of a nation have combined to insist on such a memorial. 
But tlio Abbey, so for from losing its attractions during the Civil Wars, 
drew unto it not only the lesser magnates of tho ComtnonweaUb, but the 
Protector himself. At tho Restoration, all these were summarily ejected, 
and nothing marks tho spot where Oliver Cromwell once lay, beneath the 
great east window. With tho Restoration, the burials of the legitimate 
princes recommeueed, but with a privacy and gloom contrasting with the 
joyous solemnity of the first entrance. 

For about another century the roll of royal burials was continued in 
almost unbroken succession ; ending with several members of the family of 
George II. Witli many most interesting details, relating to several of 
these ceremonials, the Bean concluded his lecture, which Lad been listened 
to with tho most marked attention, and wlitch was most waimly applauded 
at its tcnnication. 
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After a short a^ijoummeDt for refreshment, tlie Keotine re-assembled 
in King Henrj the Seventh’s Chapel, to hear a lecture bj ProfessorWest- 
macott, on “ The Sculptures in Westminster Abbey.” * 

The Professor commenced by remarking that though the Abbey had been 
made the receptacle of tho monuments of the most remarkable historical 
personages in the annals of England, the interest of the visitor is chiefly 
drawn to thoso remains which can be associated with the earlier founda* 
tion:—To the Gothic sculpture attention would be directed in tho first 
instance. This would be judged simply as art, and the position it was 
entitled to in ^at respect. In that respect. Gothic sculpture must always 
occupy a very inferior position. But it must be judged as a peculiar and 
exceptional phase of art m generUt and, with nil its anomalies in the 
treatment of the human figure, there is cvideuco of unquestionable power 
and effect. ^ It is matter of surprise that, considering the remains of pure 
ancient art in southern countries, no better ideas of the beauty and dignity 
appropriate to holy subjects and persons should hare first iUostrated tho 
doctrines of Cbristisnity. But all the arts were then in a state of move* 
meat, and had no fixed principles. 

The sculpture in Westminster Abbey must be regarded:—First, in rein* 
tion to the architecture, simply as decoration; Secondly, as ‘‘subject” 
sculpture; Thirdly, as “memorial” sculpture. The two latter classes 
would form the subject of that discourse. Tho Professor then discussed 
in detail the merits of tho various pieces of sculpture falling under these 
heads. The screen of Edward the Confessor, executed in the reign of 
Henry VI., was especially remarked upon, and its artistic defects con¬ 
sidered to be balanced by the tone of feeling it displays. The statues in 
the chapel of Henry YII. also came in for a considerable share of 
comment. 

The monaments, beginning with those of the early abbots in the eost 
cloister, were then passed in review, and their characteristics aod artistic 
treatment considered. The principle exhibited in these works contioaed to 
influence monumental design when subsequently such memorials were 
extended to tho uoble and distinguished amoug the Imty. The monu¬ 
ment of Henry HI. was remarkable for the simple pose of the statue, and 
the graceful arrangement of the drapery. In the adjoining statue of Queen 
Eleanor there is a calm, gentle expression of the face, the hands arc 
designed with the utmost grace, and extraordinary elegance and beauty is 
displayed in some of the details. Portnuture was evident in tlmt aod in 
other royal monumeots. The fine tombs of Edmund Oronchback and 
others displayed the fanciful and elaborate peculiarities of the Gothic 
stylo; but the later monuments were not proofs of progress in the style. 
In Torregiano’s works in the chapel of Henry YII. is a mixture of tho 
classical orders with certain Gothic traditious. This corrupt style preceded 
the Reformation. An “unfortunate” taste characterised the tombs of 
Elizabeth and Mary Quocu of Scots ; allegory was afterwards resorted to, 
the design was overladen, and the religious sentiment of tho work disturbed. 
Many examples of such a taste' existed in the Abbey ; as well ns of tho 
huge compositions of the Jacobeau period. Of the later monuments, that 
to Mrs. Nigbtiogale by Roubiliac was the most remarkable. It was full of 
pathos and touching sentiment, but it offends against propriety and good 

^ This lectors is printed at length in the volomo " Old Loadon.” 
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taste. Tbo greater portion of tlie lator statues havo a mere portrait 
character, and ought nerer to hare been placed in the positions they 
occupy. 

Beturumg to the chapter-house, Mr. (3. G. Scott then delirered a dis- 
coarse upon the architecture of tbo Abbey. Ur. Scott had hoped that on 
the occasion of a London Congress such os that now assembled, the same 
groat master of archsoologicid inrestigation wonld hare elucidated tho 
architectural history of our great royal Abbey, that had brought his labours 
to bear with such wonderful snccess upon the cathedrals and other great 
architectural monuments where the annual meetings of the Institnte had 
been held during tlie lost twenty yean. Unfortunately, Professor Willis’s 
health bad suffered too much of late to permit him to undei'take such a 
task. Mr. Scott then gave a sketch of the Saxon history of the Abbey, 
quoting (among others) Uie description in the life of the Comessor published 
in a lately edit^ chronicle. It was clear from these statements that tho 
Abbey wasnerred as the first of “Norman,” rather than os the lost of 
“ Saxon” churches—the church was in general plan not unlike many 
Norman conventual churches; that it was cruciform, with a lofty central 
tower as at St. Alban’s and Tewkesbury: that it had two western towers, 
ns at Durham, Canterbury, and other Norman churches; and that it had 
(what was also comumn) an apsidal eastern end. It would appear that the 
aisles of the eastern end were in two storeys, both vaultod, as is often seen 
on the continent, and at Gloucester. The choir proper was under tho 
central tower, as usual; and on the south side was a cloister, with dormi¬ 
tory, refectoiT, and ofBcos adjoining in doe order; while at the cast was 
the Chapter House. Probably some of these buildings were not built in 
the time of tho Confessor; but it is evident they h^ grown old by the 
early part of the thirteenth century, and that the nave was not finished till 
after the Confessor’s death. 

Happily there are by no means scanty remains of the Confessor’s build¬ 
ings. These are, the substructure of tho dormitoi 7 , almost entire; portions 
of tho dormitory itself; a wall of the refectory, including its arcading, and 
some fragments of the monastic offices. To these might be added, tho 
bases of two of the great piers of the ohoir discovered within the last few 
weeks. 

Tho rebuilding of tho church by Henry III. is mentioned by every 
historian. The Lady Chapel was built twenty-five years before the rest, 
and was no part of the king's great scheme. Of the progress of the build¬ 
ing of the Abbey nothing is known but from the fragments of the fabric 
roUs, which have been so well annotated by Professor Willis, and which 
show that the works progressed rapidly. There can be no doubt that the 
king intended the buildiog to excm in beauty any other structure of tho 
kind, and in this intention he folly succeed^. The style is in advance 
of that usual in England at the ^te, and all its details arc extremely 
beautiful. 

Mr. Scott theu described tlio plon of tlie Abbey, its general eonstntetion, 
piuportious, materials, workmanship, and details of tho sculpture. He 
then discussed tho position of tiie cloister, aud tbo extent to which it was 
built by Henry IIL After some remarks upon the question of the central 
tower, ho referred to tho other works of Henry III. in connection with the 
Abbey. A MS. in tho British Museum, lately copied for the Dean and 
Chapter, had enabled him to identify tljc “ Rcvcstiy ” and St. Faith’s 
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Chapel, wiOj that known os the Chapel of St. Blaize. Thl« MS. was full 
of informatiott upon tho early arrangements and ciutoms of the Abbey. 

ifr. Scott then described tho Cliapter House, and spoke of its design, 
its decorations, and its proposed restoration. Tho history of the fabric 
tltfough tho succeeding reigns was then continued, the points of difference 
distioguisbed, and tho additions and alterations commented upon. Of tlio 
works in tho Abbey during the roigns of Henry IV. and Henry V., and in 
the cloisters in the reigns of Edward HI. and Richard II., many details 
existed among tho archires. Much was done by means of tho munificent 
beouest of Archbishop Langham, and by the industry and skill of Abbot 
Liilington, who bad the task of executing his will. From time to tiins 
tho works were continued till the Dissolution, when tho towers were still 
unfinished. 

At tho conclusion of his discourse, Mr. Scott conducted the Tisitors to 
inspect the prmcipal parU of the fabric to which be had mado especial 
reference. The remains of the substnicluro of the dormitory were first 
oxaiuined. Entering the church from the cloisters a psnso was made in 
the south transept; thence the party passed to the ambulatory of the 
casteru end, where tho beautiful ancient “ retabulam ” was inspected, and 
the adjoiniug monumenU were adferled to. The many beautiful and 
iutereeiiug objects in Edward the Confessor’s Chapel next engaged the 
attention of the party. Here Mr. Scott showed the remnants of the bases 
of tho Confessor s church which had been rery lately found, and described 
recent dUcoveries in relation to the burial of abbots, dtc. 

After leaving the church Mr. Scott visited with some of tho party the 
remains of the refectory, where the .ancient hatches betweeu the kitchen 
and the refectory had been laid open to view on that very day. 

In the evening a meeting of the Historical Section wm held in the 
theatre of the Geological Museum in Jermyn Street. The chair was taken 
by Lord Tolbot de Malahide, and Mr. W. Hepworth Dixon read a paper on 
the “ Historical Associations of the Tower of London.” 

The Tower of London may be called ono of the most poetical monuments 
in Europe, its aspect being most striking to a traveller entering Loudon 
from tho sea. As a state prison, as a fortress, as a court of justice, as an 
arsenal, os a military museum, os a strong jewel-box, it fills the mind with 
picture, poetry, and drama. 

Even as to length of days tho Tower has no rivals among palaces and 
prisons. The oldest bit of palace in Europe, that of the west front of the 
Burg in Vienna, is of the time of Henry III. Tho Kremlin in Moscow, 
the Doge’s palace in Venice, are of tho fourtceotli centnry. Tho Seraglio 
iu Stamboul was hnilt by Mohommed II., Popo Borgia built the oldest 
part of tho Vatican, the old Louvre was commenced m tUo reign of our 
Henry VIII., and at the time of our Restoration Versailles was yet a 
swamp. Neither can the prisons which have earned any large celebrity iu 
history and drama—with the one cicepUen of St. Angelo in Rome->com- 
paro with the Tower of London. 

From tho reign of Stephen to that of James II., the square white edifice 
in tho ceuti-o, known as Julius Cmsar’s tower, was a main part of tho roynl 
palaco of our English kings ; and for that largo iatcrral of time its stu .7 
is in some measure that of our English society and of our Eoglish court. 
Hero were the royal wardrobe and jewels, the mint, tlio courts, tlio queen’s 
gardens and royd banqueting-half. The great prison was boguu*by a 
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prelate, and (as far os ire knoTr) the £rst prisoner was also a prelate. He 
was Ralph FJambard, Bishop of Durham and Lord Chancellor. For his 
many crimes he was seized, on the death of Rofus being known, and 
lodged in tlie Tower ; whence he escaped by making his watchers drunk. 
A window is shown os that from which he descended by means of a rope. 

In King John's time the Tower-warden irritated the people lunch by 
ovctstrainiDg his right to fish in the river. Kidels—weirs fitted with nets 
—were used, greaUy to the injury of the fish and of trade. Richard I. 
solemnly gave up his right, but the Tower-wardens still greatly vexed the 
citizens and the fishmongers. The access to the courts in the Tower was 
also the subject of many discussions between king and people—the old 
English practice for the courts to be open and unguarded being in jeopardy. 
The Wakefield Tower, in wbieh was a gateway that had been a puzzle, 
WAS connected with the great hall whero the Common Pleas was held— 
which explains the puszle. 

In the reign of Hemy III., Richard, Ring of the Romans, was coufined 
in the Tower by the barons i^ter the battle of Lewes, together with Queen 
Elinor. Edward 11. and Isabella kept a splendid and unhappy court in 
the Tower. Roger Mortimer was then a prisoner, and duriug Edward's 
absence be obtained access to Isabella, and afterwards escaped. The story 
of their guilty passion and their tragic end is the most singular and most 
shameful episode in our royal history. During the Wars of the Roses the 
Tower was the magnificent home, sometimes the miserable jail, of our 
Yorkist and Lancastrian priuces. Among the presents liere given by 
Henry Yll. to Elizabeth of York, his queen, is a nook in which we have 
the earliest known view of the Tower. Oite of the most remarkable x^risou 
stories was that of Sir Henry Wyst and the cat, who came into his dun¬ 
geon, stayed with him, and bettered his scanty faro by catching pigeons 
for him. A picture of Sir Henry with his faithful cat is in the Exhibition 
of Portraits at South Kensington. 

The imprisonment of the great Duke of Norfolk and his gifted son, Lord 
Surrey, were then spoken of by the lecturer, who, revertiug to the plan of 
the Tower, divided it into three parts or groups, and dealt in detail with 
the points of interest in each. 

The first group comprised tho outer walls, gates, dec. The famous 
Water Gate, or Traitor's Gate, was by far the most remarkable of these, 
and the entrance of many a prisoner of note was illustrated by some 
episode or other.' Opposite to this gate was the Bloody Tower^ the entrance 
to the Tower proper, which formed the second group; and Mr. Dixon put 
together with great force and clearness the evidence which convinced him 
that the bones found in the White Tower were the boues of the princes 
murdered by Richard III., which had been removed from the Bloody Tower. 
In the Bloody Tower the most notable prisoners wero Thomas Cranmer, 
Edward Courtney, and Sir Walter Raleigh. The latter was confined there 
twelve years, and it was tho scene of his historioal labours, of bis chemical 
experimeuts, and of his [)olilical conrersations. In tho council chamber 
adjoiuing was a torture room, where James I. came down to question Guy 
Faux. The Bell Tower, the Bcaucbaoip Tower, and tho other towers of 
the fortress, were each referred to in detail, together with many of the 
celebrated aud touching events of which they hod been the scene. 

Tho third group, or division, was tho White Tower. This was tho 
ccnt(^ of our national life from tho accession of Stephen to tho flight of 
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James 11. Here were lodged our rojal prisoners, and onr foreign eaptires. 
With a full account of the most engaging of these prisoners, Charles of 
Orleans, one of the captives of Agincourt, Mr. Dixon concluded his essay. 

Ou the same evening a n^eettog of the Historical Section was hold at the 
Royal Institution, when Mr. 0. Scharf read a paper On the Historical 
Paintings at Windsor and Hampton Court.”* 

Mr. Scharf commenced by giving a short account of the existing remains 
of early roval portraits in this country down to the period of the fonnation 
of the catalogue of the pictures of Henry VIII., included among his^house- 
hold goods, and now in the Public Record Office. A similar inventory, 
five years later, is in the British Museum, which contains some additionnl 
pictures. Mr. Scharf gave extracts relating to tho works of art mentioned 
in this inventory, and identified a consldcrablo portion os at present existing 
—chiefly at Hampton Court and Windsor. The titlo of part of the inven¬ 
tory, *• Hanginges,” gave the lecturer the opportunity of speaking of tho 
tapestries in tho royal collections. These collections received considerable 
additions in the reign of James I. Both the sons of that king evinced an 
early interest in art, and agents were sent abroad for tho purchase of 
pictures. The result is shown in the great catalogue of the royal pictures, 
Ac., at Whitehall Palace, compiled by Yandcr Doort in 1639. This was 
carefully analysed by Mr. Scharf, who gave much carious information as to 
its contents, and referred to their present localities and condition. By tho 
Commonwealth the royal collections were sold and dispersed, hut at the 
Restoration many of the pictures were recovered. Tlie catalogue of the 
pictures of Charles II. and James II., signed "W. Chiffiiich,” was the 
means of identifying many pictnres in tho earlier collection as rotunicd to 
royal po5.session. Mr. Scharf commcntctl nt some length on several 
entries in this catalogue, and continued his account of the eoIlecUons at 
Westminster, Kensington, Hampton Court, Greenwich, and Windsor Castlo 
down to the present time. 

Fridoy, July 20. 

A meeting of the Architectnral Section was held at 10 a.m. at tho 
Royal Institntion, Mr. A. J. B. Berbspokd Hope, M.P., in the chair. 

Mr. J. H. Parker gave a discourse upon the Architectural History of 
Windsor CosUo. 

Tho situation of this Castle points it out as a natural posiUonfor a fortress 
in primitive times. All primitive fortresses consist of earUi-works, and the 
more ancient are constructed on tlio bolder scale. The wido and deep 
fosses and tho high artificial mound at Windsor indicate an early date. 
Roads were at the bottoms of the fosses, and on the bank between them 
were buildings, first of wood, afterwards of stone. The outer fosso was 
much deeper than tho other, and subterranean passages connected tlie two. 
The outer fosso is recorded to have been cf tho usual dimensions of a 
Roman fosse 100 feet wide and 30 deep. In tho third century a change 
took place in Roman practice of fortification, and the works at Windsor 
would have been so made, had they been of the period of King Arthur, os 
was believed in the reign of Edward tho Third. They are more likely of 
the time of Caraetacus, when tho Britons constructed so many fortresses. 

* This lecture ia printed at length in tho volume "Old Loadon,” under tho title 
Royal Picture OsJleries.” 
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The Sexons centioucd to use the fortified pieces of the Britons, retiring 
to them for protection. Bdw-nrd the Confessor is believed to Imre resided 
ehiefij Old Windsor, end to have retained tlie Castle in case of need. 
Tlte ancient moats and low mounds at Old Windsor are believed to belong 
to a period before the Bocnan Conquest, and it is probable the Romans had 
a camp there. Ibroughout England wo find a Koman comp in the vallej 
a mile or two from a British Castle or Town, where the; stationed them* 
selves when the; lidd siege to it The manner in which Britain was then 
defended was rimilar to that practised bj the Rew Zealanders of our own 
time, a New Zealand Pah being verj similar to a British fortress. 

The castles of tho Roman barons who came over with William the Con- 
qncror wore of carth*works and wood oulj. The earliest atone keep in 
England is that of Bishop Gundulph at Mailing in ICent, which was built 
after the Conquest There is no evidence of WiUimn tho Conqueror having 
built Windsor Castle. The passage in Domesday rather proves (hat thero 
was a castle previous]; existing on this spot in the manor of Clcwer, which 
bad been inhabited b; Earl Harold in the time of tlie Confessor. 

William the Conqueror exchanged lands with Westminster Abbe; to 
retain Windsor Castle. William Rnfus held his court, and had a prison at 
Windsor. Hear; tho First made Windsor his habitual residence, llis 
buildings there would be chiefl; of wood, but some of the fragments of 
stone carving found there may bo of bis time. In Stephen's time Windsor 
is mentioned in tlie treat; of Wallingford as a fortress of importance. 

The first mention of Windsor Castlo on the great exchequer rolls of 
account is of the reign of Hear; the Second, and it relates to the vineyard. 
The bnildiogs of this reign cost jfiSOO, and man; fragments of that period 
have been found. Part of the gateway still exists, and the lower part of 
the south wall of the Upper Ward. The postern was arched with stono on 
chalk walls, and has door-ways of this period. 

In tho reign of Henry III. begins the history of the oxisling Castle. 
The Lower Ward was then built of stone, of which many portions yet re¬ 
main. The fortifications are built on tho old walls, wliich aro faced and 
altered. The lower part of the Clcwer Tower is almost unaltered, and 
shows a prison chamber of the period. The entrance to it (which remains) 
was from tho road at the bottom of tho inner ditch ; tho inner windows 
were into the same road ; tho outer are loop-holes only, with a cell for a 
prisoner in each. Each Tower was a separate dwelling-house. There is 
frequent mention of a trebuchet or catapult, which was probably placed on 
the Clcwer Tower. The detmls of Oie Royal Chambers, dec., near the 
wall, are minutely given in the records. The King's Hall is now tho 
Chapter Library ; the other chambers have been destroyed. Of the Chapel 
part of the North wall is preserved ; the Galileo is tho passage at the East 
cud behind the altar of St. George's Chapel. The West end of the Chapel 
has been rebuilt several times, but tho meosurements continue tlio same as 
In the early accounts. Tho Arcade in the Cloisters was protected by a 
wooden roof only,—a painting of a king’s head of tho time of Henry 111. 
is still upon Uio Clolstor wall. The Chapel has been altered at various 
times, and is now tho Royal Tomb-houae, restored as a memorial to the 
lato Prince Consort. In Uie reigns of Edward I. and II. the works in 
progress were continned, and a Bowo or lunette made. 

The roign of Edward III. is ono of tho most important in the history of 
Windsor Castle. A largo part of Uie existing GosUo was built at that 
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period, and the accounts have fortunately been preserred, so that vre have 
a great mass of materials for the history of the fabric during this reign. 
In the first year a surrey was made of the Castle, which shows the extent 
of repairs necessary. In the eighteenth year, the Round Tower was entirely 
rebuilt from the ground for tlie purpose of holding the Round Table, and 
we hare every item of the expeuditore on that account recorded; iocludiug 
that for repairing the bridges over the fosses lest they should be broken by 
the carriage of the great Round Table; s.«., the stones for the Tower. 
There were then seven bridges over the fosses, all of which can be traced ; 
and, of course, so many gates. The Round Tower was completed in about 
ten months, at an expenditure of about ^10,000 of our prescut valuation. 
It consisted of a shell of stone with an open court in the centre in which 
was placed the table, protected by a timber lesmto covered with tiles pro¬ 
jecting from the walls. At Carcassone and Amboise similar buildings 
existed, said to have been built in rivalry to that at Windsor. The work 
at Windsor was hurried, so that the new order of knights might dine in it 
ou St. George’s day following. As altered by Wyatville, the Round Tower 
is nearly double its original height, a brick wall being built withiu the atone 
wall to carry the additional weight. 

Edward 111. did not build a new chapel at Windsor, but only completed 
that begun by Henry III., and made additions to it. There are many very 
curious and valuable notices in the accounts relating to the furniture and 
decorations of this chape), which appears to have been of t»o storeys. 
The accounts h>r building the Cloisters are also very full and interesting. 
Antoug tlie accounts are many entries for painting the vaults below the 
Treasury (now cAlKMi the Acrarv) or Muniment Room, which was probably 
the porch to the Chapter House tiicn building, and which the knights used 
as a vestry. Of the Chapter House itself there are many notices, though 
now all traditions of it are lost. The house for the College of Canons, now 
the Deanery, was built dunng the 25th and 26tli jears of Edward 111., 
but it has been very much altered and added tt». The canons* houses were 
evidently timber buildings, ottd probably covered with thatch. An entirely 
new hall and offices were built in tlie upper bailey where the Royal sport- 
menls now ere, and the fine series of vaults uuder these apartments are the 
remains of William of Wykeham's work. The small tower erroneously 
called “ King John’s T<nver,” is doubtless the “ Rose ” Tower of tltese 
accounts, upon the beautifying of which much expeuss was bestowed. The 
new Royal Apartments of Edward the Third were richly decorated with 
painting, taposlry, and painted glass. 

The important works carried on during the reign of Edward III. were 
not completed at the death of that mouarcb, and tliey wero condnaed by 
his successor. The accounts, however, show that they consisted chiefly of 
the necessary offices and repairs to existing buildings. Tlie King resided 
there very often, and indulged much in the sport of hawking. Geoffrey 
Chaucer was clerk of the works of the chapel in bis reign. 

For the roigiis of Edward IV, and Henry VII. the records of the works 
at Windsor were considerable, and of tbese Mr. Parker gave a succinct 
account, applying the entries among them to the structures thecMelves. 
With the reign of Henry VIII., during which little wa# done at Windsor, 
the architectural history of Windsor might be said to close. 

Professor Witus then gave an account of die Architectural History of 
Eton College. 

3 D 
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The Professor prefaced bis accoant with some introductory remarks on 
the general history of colleges and their growth. The Universities were 
at first corporations of learned men, the teachers in which instnicted by 
means of lectures, the students being obliged to find lodgings for them> 
selves. Soon, however, generous persons gave funds to assist poor students. 
A more definite shape was then assumed by these insUtulions ; and lodg> 
ings were provided, that the morals and manners of these students might 
be under superintendence and control. The next step was to purchase 
houses, endow them, and provide them with statutes. Thus arose the 
communities termed colie|;cs, residing in buildings called the Domu$ or 
Aula, which at first contained little else than chambers, die., to lodge and 
live in. The first of these colleges was Merton College, Oxford, founded 
in 1264; others followed at intervals up to 1379, when William do Wyke- 
ham erected the first college complete in all ita details, and so well 
organised as to serve as a basis for all subsequent erections. His plans 
included a preparatory school at Winchester, from which the members of 
his Oxford College were to be selected. This led to the consideration of 
King’s Coll^;e, Cambridge, and its appendage, Eton. 

The Professor gave a touching account of the effect of the misfortunes of 
Henry YI., in retarding and inally suspending these works, followed 
by a paralld between his continual devising of plans for the education and 
elovation of his people and those by the late Prince Consort. In Henry 
VI.’s *'Will” is a Complete specification for his colleges, in which ho 
has laid downs his plans so clearly, that the lecturer was able to transfer 
them to paper and exhibit diagrams of the ground'plans to-his audience as 
a basis for comparison with that of the actual buildings existing there. 
Henry, however, modified his plans considerably. He first founds a col* 
legiate grammar*8cbool at Eton and a small college at Cambridge, dedicated 
to St. Nicholas, that saint’s day having been his birth-day. He soon 
enlarged his plans, increasing the number of his beneficiaries and con¬ 
necting, by statutes copied from Wykeham’s, Eton School with King’s 
College at Cambridge. 

The contemporary building accounts and documents, containing the 
King’s projects and instructions, long mislaid, and believed to have been 
stolen, were by a fortunate accident discovered in a forgotten recess of the 
library at Eton, about two months since, and liberally submitted to the 
Professor’s inspection. TJiey contain abundant proofs of the personal in¬ 
terest which the King took in the details of the college buildings, and of 
the changes and improvements introduced by him as time went on. They 
show that the works at Eton were of two kinds, carried on slmuItaDOOusIy. 
First, the eularring, refitting, and altering of bnildinga that already stood 
on the site purchased by the King, including the parish church, of which 
he obtained the advowson, and its conversion into a collegiato church. 
These huUdings were made to serve for the purposes of the new College, 
which enabled the school to be brought into active existence from the be¬ 
ginning, without waiting for the erection of the magnificent architectural 
pile described in bis Will and other documents, and which was commenced 
simaltanoously with these temporary operations; but which, even if carried 
on in prosperous times, would necessarily have occupied many years in com¬ 
pletion. 

The pennsaent College was also begun ; the first buildings commenced 
being the great chapel, which now exists, and tho hall and kitchens. This 
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chapel was placed io the old parish ehorch-jard, to the north of the old 
parish church, and was planned as the chancel of a large eoll^ate church, 
to be proridcd with a naTe or body for the parUhloncn, as described in the 
King's Will, dated 1448. But, after the signature of this Will, the King 
enlarged and altered his plans. He sent persons to Saram and Winton, 
and other parts, to measure the choirs and naves of churches there, and had 
improved designs made for the college buildings of Eton. 

Among the documents lately discovered were two specifications relating 
to the chapel, one exactly corresponding to that of the Will, but in which 
every dimension is struck through with a pen, and an increased dimension 
written above it. The other specification describes the chapel or church, 
as it is called, in diSerent phraseology from that of the Will, and more com¬ 
pletely. The dimensions of the latter paper are greater than in the cor¬ 
rected document, and they correspond exactly with the chapel as it exists. 
Minute directions arc given for the foundations of the chapel; the founda¬ 
tions for tho enlarged dimensions are to be laid ootside the walls then 
in progress, to be constructed with the greatest care, and with ** mighty 
mortar.” 

The deposition of the King in 1461 put an abrupt stop to the buildings, 
which had langnished during his increasing misfortunes. They wore re¬ 
sumed, however, in 1475, but not under favourable conditions. The great 
chapel had evidently been completed in great haste, as was evidenced by 
the abrupt depression of the window-heads. The hall too shows similar 
evidences that its walls and windows were intended to have been carried to 
a much higher elevation, and that after a sudden interruption it hod been 
hastily put into a condition to receive the roof, which is of very plain con¬ 
struction. The magnificent body of the collegiate church designed by the 
founder was never even commenced. 

The arrangement of the college buildings differs entirely from that de¬ 
scribed in the Will of the founder in 1448. The Professor ooneluded from 
this, and from the mention of a plan or Portratnra ” exhibited to the 
King in the following year “for the finishing of the buildings of the Col¬ 
lege,” that he, when adopting an enlarged design for the chapel, had also 
determined upon another disposition of the other buildings. 

The paper concluded with an examination of the present buildings, and 
a comparison of them with tliose menrioned in the will of Henry VI; to¬ 
gether with a history of those which had been subsequently added. 

Shortly after two o’clock a very large party assembled at the outer (west) 
gate of tie Tower of London, where they were met by Mr. Q. T. Clark, 
who led them through the postern of the Byward Tower to the quay, 
where he mounted a temporary platform, and gave a short introduction to 
the history of the Tower, and a general outline of its plan, before con¬ 
ducting them over the fortress. 

Returning into the Outer Ward, the party then proceeded to examine 
St. Thomas’s Tower, tlie ancient Traitor’s Gate, and the other towers of 
tho ward ; then passing through the Bloody Tower into the inner ward, 
tho Bell, Beauchamp, and other towers, and main features of the building, 
were inspected, Mr, Clark carefully pointing out the peculiar characteris¬ 
tics of each spot. Owing to the largeness of tho party, and the narrow¬ 
ness of many of the passages traversed, a division was sometimes made, 
and the knowledge of some others of the company was turned to good 
account in explaining parts of the structure. The entire circuit of the 
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fortress eras thus made, and the party hariog now been guided into St. 
John’s Chapel in the White Tower, were glad to avail themselves of the 
excellent supply of aeats which Lord de Res and the other officials bad 
most obligingly supplied for their convenience. Here Ur. Clark gave a 
full account of the history and architecture of the Tower.* 

Mr. Clark began by remarking that the circumstances of our country 
had not been favourable to tlie production of military buildings of the 
first class, and our nobles had not been under conditions to justify the 
construction of great castle>palaces like tliose of France. Castles of which 
the quadrangular Xorman keep is the type are coiilined, or very nearly so, 
to our own country and to Normandy. By the Normans, this class of 
fortress was introduced into England ; and in their erection the Normans 
frequently aviuled themselves of the earthworks of strong places which 
already existed. The preeminence of the Tower of London, even in a purely 
military and architectural point of view, does not. however, depend alone 
upon its keep. It is, in its present state, a fine and very complete example 
of the coDcentrie fortress, not indeed the execution of one period, but 
nevertheleu presenting much harmony of design. 

When, having crossed the Thames, the Conqueror marched in person 
to complete the investment of London, he found that ancient city resting 
upon the left bank of its river, protected on its landward side by a strong 
wall, with mural towers and an exterior ditch. It is related that berui-e 
tbe Conqueror entered London, he direeted a fortress to be built which 
should command tbe city. This, of course, was a temporary camp ; and, 
white in that camp, be selected the present site of the Tower as tliat of 
bis future citadel; displacing, for that purpose, a part of the Roman wall. 
Tbe Tower is said to stand upon the site of tlie second Roman bulwark; 
but this is doubtful, though Roman remains bare been found withiu the 
precinct. 

Neai'ly in the centre, but now detached and alone, stands the Keep, the 
oldest and most stablo part of the fortress. Around it is the Inner Ward, 
in plan generally four^sided. Encircling this is the Outer Ward, following 
the same geneial plan. And encircling all is the Ditch, which is divided 
from the river by a narrow strip of land. The ground covered by the 
Tower rises considerably from tbe river—a material advantage in repelling 
an attack from that side. 

Ciesar’s Tower (as it is called) rises 90 ft. from the floor to the crest of 
tho present battlement; above which rise four turrets, three of which are 
^uare and one round. The walls are from 12 to 15 ft. thick, and the 
internal area is about 91 by 73 ft. The basement is crossed by a wall 
10 ft. thick, which rises to the summit, and one of the two chambers so 
ferm^ in each story, is again snbdividcd by another wall, so that every 
floor is divided into three chambers. On tho fourth, or upper stage, is tbe 
■“ State floor,” on which ia the Council room together with the chapel of 
St. John^the chamber in which Mr. Clark was then discourring. This, 
the earliest and simplest, as well as most complete Norman chapel in 
Britain, must have witnessed the devotions of tbe Conqueror and bis imme> 
di^te descendants. The church, which was afterwords built, was evidently 
intended rather for the garrison at large than for the sovereign. The 
upper gallery was no doubt used for Uie principal persons, while the house* 
hold occupied the floor below. The walls were probably painted and hung 

• Printed at length in the volnxne " Old London," previouslj referred to. 
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with tapestry, and the eastern windows contained stained glass, placed 
there, with other ornaments, bj Henrj III, This chapel was dismantled 
in 1550 ; all crosses, images, and plate of gold being dieted to be melted 
down. 

The place and manner of the original entrance to the Keep are unknown. 
It was probubly at the second stage, or Srst floor IcTel, on the north side. 
There is no sobterranean chamber in the Keep, or throughout the fortress. 
The arrangements of tl>e interior are well designed to guard against a 
surprise, but must have been rtrj inconTenient to those residing in it. The 
absence of ornament, and the general roughness of the work, lead to the 
conclusion that the Keep was built in baste. 

The Inner Ward is inclosed within a curtain wall, haring four sides, 
twelre mural towers, and a gatehouse. Its level is from 15 to 20 ft. 
above that of the Outer Ward. In the south>ea&t quarter of this ward 
stood the palace, between the keep and the ward wall. The entry is 
through the gate-house in the south front, called the Bloody Tower. Por¬ 
tions of the curtain wall exist between some of the towers, which have 
been the chief prisons in the fortress. In the St. kfartin Tower, the crown 
jewels are kept, and hare been since about l64l. 

Tiie Outer Ward is a strip of from 20 ft. to 110 ft. in breadth, surround¬ 
ing the Inner word, and itself contained within the ditch, of which the 
wall forms the scarp. Its only regular towers were five on the south-front. 
Of these the principal is St. Thomas’s Tower, better known as Traitor's 
Gate, and as Uie Water-gate of the Tower. The arch, 61 ft. in span, and 
15^ ft. in rise, which entases the basin within the outer wall, is a Tcry 
remarkable piece of coustruotioo. On two of the floors in cue of the 
turrets are doors facing openings in the Wakefield Tower, to which there 
were probably drawbridges. The By ward Tower, at the junction of the 
south and west ditches, is the great Gate-house of the Outer Ward. 

The quay does not appear to have bad any permanent para|iet wall, being 
sufficiently commanded by the Outer Ward. It was probably the work of 
Henry III., by whom the ditch, the great defence of the Tower, was 
greatly increas^ in depth and breadth. 

The building of the Tower was entrusted by the Conqueror to Gundulf, 
a monk of Beo, who, in 1077, was consecrated Bishop of Rochester. By 
him the Keep was doubtless completed, and muck progress made with the 
walls of the onciente, the palace buildings, aud the Wakefield Tower. 
Works contiuued to be carri^ on at intervals; and, in the time of Stephen, 
the Tower was considered to be impregnable. Much was done to strengthen 
tlie Tower during the reign of Richard L At the acceaaion of Henry III., 
in 1216, the wall of the enceinte of the Inner Ward from LantUorn Tower 
to Wakefield. Bell, and Devereui Towers, was in existence, together with 
the palace, the church of St, Peter, and other buildings within it. Pro¬ 
bably the Inner Ward wall abutted direct upon the river shore. During 
the reign of Henry III. considerable additions were made to the fortress. 
The works are said to have been once interrupted by supernatural agency, 
on account of the displeasure with which they were regarded by the citi- 
tens. With the death of Henry, aud the earlier years of his son, the 
history of the Tower, as a specimen of military architecture, may be said 
to decline, and iu history as a slate prison, if not to begin, to prepon- 
derate. 

During tbe reign of Edward HI., the Beauchamp, the Salt, and perhaps 
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the Bowyer, towers were built. lo 1336 a surrey of tbe Tower was made 
by the kiDg’s directions, and the repairs shown to be needed were done in 
the following year. In that reign it became the chief royal arsenal, and 
the mint, and record office were there. Tbe strong monarebs employed 
the Tower as a prison, the weak ones as a fortress. It was the custom 
for the king to l^ge a short time in tbe Tower previous to bis corona¬ 
tion, and proceed thence in state to that ceremony. 

By a survey taken in 1532, it appears that the Tower had been allowed 
to go greatly to decay, as a general repair was shown to be necessary. 
The buildings of the palace had probably fallen into decay in the reign 
of Elizabeth, by whom, or by James, the great hall was removed. In the 
17th century many changes were made, and the White Tower was much 
altered by Sir C. Wren. 

At the commencement of the present century, the Tower was a great 
jumble of ancient and later buildings, the towers and walls being almost 
completely incrusted by the small official dwellings by which the area was 
closely occupied. More recently, the general improvement in public taste 
has made its way into the Tower: Mr. Salvin has been appointed its 
architect, and Lord de Ros its lieutenant. 

In tbe evening, a Conversasione by the Royal Institute of British Archi¬ 
tects was given at the commodious and elegant rooms of the Institute in 
Cooduit Street, to which all visitors at the Archsological Congress were 
specially invited, and enjoyed a most hospitable reception. On tliat 
occasion, many fine works of art were exhibited, and a special collection 
relating to the metropolis was most kindly formed by tbe Council. 
Among these were 

Several volumes of prints, maps, and drawings, illostrating the topo¬ 
graphy of Old London, from the LiWry of the Corporation of tbe City of 
London ; a large coloured drawing of tbe Palace at Whitehall, and other 
works by Inigo Jones ; together with some modem buildings and designs, 
by Mr. W. Tlte, M. P. 

Fac-simile of part of tbe rctabulum,” Westminster Abbey; and a 
series of fifteen drawmgs of portions of the interior of the Abbey, by Mr. 
G. G. Scott, R.A. 

Photographs of various details, St, Paul’s cathedral, by Mr. F. C. 
Penrose. 

Drawings and photograph of the Temple Church, and drawings of the 
Middle Temple Hall, by Mr. J. F. St. Aubyn. 

A collection of drawings, by Capon and others, of the palace at West¬ 
minster, and of views in London, by Mr. J. Dunn Gardiner. 

Many drawings, designs, Ac., by various Members, of buildings by 
them in London. 


Saturdsj, July 21. 

This was the day for the Excursion to Windsor and Eton. 

By II A.U. the Members and visitors had assembled in large numbers 
on the Castle Hill, many of them havi^ arrived by early trains. 

Tbe appointed rendezvous was Kng George IVth’s Gate, imme¬ 
diately facing the Long Walk. The weather was most propitious, and the 
beauty of the scene was most charming. Tho spot was selected as spe¬ 
cially suitable, on account of the modem entrance being nearly in tbe 
place of one of the great gateways of the Norman period, and as being 
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cImo to the exit of one of the postern passages which, by Her Majesty's 
gracious permission, end the kind and zealous attentions of the officers of 
the Board of Works, had been opened for the gratification of the nsitors. 
Hero klr. Parker gare a short discourse, recapitulating the main points of 
Ids lecture of tlio prCTious day, and pointing out the principal features of 
the Castle, as apparent from tho spot on which they tbon were. The 
entrance to the postern passage was among the fine sbrubs immediately 
outside the wall, and on the top of the " slope" on that side. The 
descent had been made as convenient as possible, and very many ladies 
were among those who entered the quadrangle by that route. It seemed 
as though tlio extreme end of the passage had not been struek, but an 
opening had been made in the crown of the arch corering it. Tho passage 
was about 6 ft. high and 4 ft. wide, and was well and evenly cut ffirough 
the solid chalk. At about the middle were the jambs for a door, with holes 
for the bar. At the further end—the original entrance to the postern— 
was auother well-constructed arch of tlio Norman period. This is now 
under one of the servants' bedrooms. Scrawlings of names, 
in handwriting os late as the reign of Elizabeth, were seen on several parts 
of the walla. After oxamioing the reuuuns of the Norman gateway, tlie 
party crossed the quadrangle to the servants' hall, and thence by the 
stewards’ room to the kitchen cloister. The north terrace was then 
reached, along which the party passed to the gate by the Wyheham Tower. 
These portions of tho castle were of the time of Edward 111. The next 
point of interest to the party was the Round Tower, where the remains of 
the ancient timber-work and fittings were seen, and the inner core of the 
old tower, round which tho present structure was erected, was subjected to 
careful examination. 

Owing to the largeness of the party a division of the number was at 
times found expedient, and Ur. 6. T. Clark and Mr. Burtt assisted in 
pointing ont the chief features of the portions of the CsMtle under notice. 

Descending tho hill from the Round Tower the Chapel of St. George 
was reached, and here the Honorable and Very Reverend the Dean kindly 
received the party, conducting them through the Dean’s oloister and study 
and the Wolaey Chapel (where are the beautiful Salviati mosaics in course 
of construction in this Memorial Chapel to the late lamented Prince Consort) 
into St. George’s Chapel. In tlie Dean's library had been collected 
together many interesting drawings and en^vings, toother with tlie 
famous Red Book of the Garter, and some relics connected with tlio royal 
burials at Windsor. In the deanery too was shown the famous screen of 
the Knights of the Garter, upon which the arms of the knights are em¬ 
blazoned. In the chapel Mr. Parker briefly referred to the leading points 
iu its history, and point^ out its roost interesting features. ^ 

Emerging by the west door of St. George’s Chapel the c-ancras’ houses in 
tho curious horse-shoe cloister were examined, and tbcnce the visitors 
passed on and into the Clewcr Tower. This is one of tlie finest portions 
of tho work of Henry III. existing in tho Castle. The lower storey, that 
used for the prison, is intact; and, as in the instance of the ancient postern, 
the most convenient facilities had been provided for the comfort and care 
of the visitors by the kind supervision of the clerk of the works. 

Mr. Parker repeated the principal points In the histc^ of Oie tower; 
and, in conclusion, expressed in most cordial terms his thanks for the 
valuable aswstance and kind help which had been given to tho objects of 
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the meeting by the Very Rev. the Dean, Mr. Woodward, her Majesty’a 
Ubrarlan, and the officers under them. 

Mr. Beresford Hope warmly seconded this erpression of thanke, and 
trusted that the Dean and her Majesty’s librarian would convey to her 
Majesty their sense of the kind attention which had been paid to the wishes 
of the officers of the Institute in the arrangements for the meeting. lie 
then moved their adjournment to the Quadranele of Eton College, where 
Professor Willis would meet them at four o’clock. It should be mentioned 
tliat the state apartraenU, library, and armoury were open to the visitors 
of the meeting daring tho whole day—a privilege which was warmly appre¬ 
ciated and well turned to account. Many of the more choice treasures of 
the library were most kindly displayed to view by Mr. Woodward, and the 
massive and more remarkable plate was also exhibited. 

The Dean with most courteous hospitality entertained a large number of 
the party at lunch, and by special invitation numerous raesta wore most 
hospitably received by the Rev. the Provost of Eton, Dr. Goodford. Several 
of the masters and other 'officers of the college also welcomed visitors 
of the meeting to their tables. 

Shortly after four o’clock the Rev. Professor Willis, attended by the 
Rev. the Provost and other distinguished members of the meeting, 
took post on tbc steps leading to the College Chapel. Shortly recapitu¬ 
lating the main points of bis lecture in town on the previous day, and of 
the plans by which it was illustrated, he proposed to show the difference 
between the design given in Henry the Sixth’s will and the actual execu¬ 
tion of the work as shown by tbe present state of the buildings. The signs 
of interruption in the woiks and of abruptness in their completion were very 
evident in many places even to the unprofessional eye, especially in the 
heads of the windows of the chapel, and in the cloister arcade. A peram¬ 
bulation of the college buildings was then made, the party passing from the 
quadrangle into or through the schools, tlie hall, the cloisters, into the 
beautiful garden, and back again into the magnificent clinpel. At many 
points tbe Professor directed (be attention of ihe visitors to some special 
circumstances affecting the portion of the structure uuder notice. The 
ready and skilfully contrived access from the hall to the master’s house was 
Duich remarked. On emerging again into the quadrangle a cordial vote of 
thanks to Professor Willis for the profound knowledge and skill which he 
had displayed in his treatment of this difficult sabjoct was submitted to tho 
meeting by Dr. Goodford, and carried with acclamation. Witli a vety^ 
general expression of their great obligations to tho Rev. the Provost, 
and the autnorities generally at Windsor and Eton, the large coneourso of 
visitors took their departure. 

On Sunday, July 22nd, the Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster deli¬ 
vered a discourse at tbe a^moon service in Westminster Abbey upon 
arcliieology in its religious sspect, from the text, See what manner of 
stoues, and what buildings are bore.” (Mark xUi. 1.)^ 

Monday, July 23rd. 

A meeting of the Historical Section was held in tho Royal Institution, 
the Dean of Westminster in the chair. 


* Printed in the volume *' Old London.' 
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An essay by Mr. E. Foss on the *'Legal History of Westminster Hall,’** 
>ra8 first read. 

Erectod as an appendage to the Palace of Westminster by William Bafus, 
Westminster Hall has been used for royal ceremonies and festivities, and 
for the decision of dispntes in the presence of the Icing himself and of the 
barons and prelates constitntlng the king’s coart. But the king’s presence 
came to bo a rarity, and was in time, as it is now, a fiction. A clause in 
Magna Cbarta remedied the iocoDTenicnce of the administration of jastice 
being obliged to follow the court, and the “certain place ” indicated for 
the holding of “ common pleas ” was Westminster Hall. In the reign of 
Edward I. the courts certainly met there, and the chancellor sat in a marble 
chair over against a marble table. 

The Hall was also occasionally used as a high court of criminal justice 
for trials before peers, and of groat delinquents impeached by the House of 
Commons ; the last being that of Lord Melville in 1806. 

There is evidence that, in the reign of Edward III., stalls for mer* 
chandise were allowed witlfin the Hall, and that there were stables under 
it. After its restoration in the reign of Richard II., higher prices were 
charged for the accommodation thus afforded. These traders were not 
removed till the eighteenth century. Their business must have been a 
great interruption to the legal buriness of the Hall,^although the courts 
were enclosed to a certain height. For the preparadon of the coronation 
banquets the courts in the Hall were removed, and the shops and stalls 
boarfed over. 

Several inundations of the Thames are recorded as having flooded the 
Hall, giving occasion for the utterance of many legal witticisms; and the 
sittings of the courts were interrupted by the pestilences which ocenrr^ 
from time to time. But Westminster Hall is soon to be entirely dis¬ 
sociated from the law, and the worshippers will have to resort to another 

temple of justice. ^ i. 

Mr. Ctru. C. Graham then gave an account of the proceedings of the 
Palestine Explorarion Fond, founded on Capt^ Wilson's report of the 
expedition. A large number of pbotogrsphs and detailed maps of portions 
of the Holy Land were exhibited, ana Mr. Layard, M.P., C^oael Fraser, 
Mr. Beresford-Uope, Professor Porter, and others addressed the meeting 
upon the value of the explorations, and the need of continuing the work m 

hand. v • T, 

Mr. Bdrtt then read a paper upon the contents of the Pubhc Record 

Office.* 1 . • 1 / 

An archffiologicol meeting in the metropolis would naturally look for an 
account of the national archives which were kept there. The main divi¬ 
sions of that collection were the “liegal," the “Historical, and the 
« Miscellaneous ” records. The series of “ Chancery records began 
early in the reign of John, but the writer doubted whether earlier bad not 
existed. Of course the Domesday Book U the great gem of the collection. 
Then came the great rolls of the Exchequer, called the Pjto rolls, and 
much was said of their importance and value. Possibly they too bod 
existed from the time of the Conquest. The curious and remarkable boxes 
and other articles made in early timee for the stowage and preservation of 
documents, and of which some stiU exist in the department of the Treasury 

‘ Printed at length in the volume “Old London.*’ 
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of the Exchequer, were mentioned in eome deUU. The collecuon of 
HAtional munimenU continued to increase, increasing vastly in bulk as they 
diminished in interest, during the eight centuries which have passed since 
the Domesday Book was compiled. Many very special documents m the 
collection were remarked upon. These special documento <»me into the 
collection in the ordinary course of its formation. Some details illustrating 
the action of the Courts of “ SUr Chamber,” “ Requests,” and « Wards 
and Lireries,” and the importance of their records were given. The 
g^Atest modern addition to the contents of the Office was that of the 
“ State Paper” collection, of which excellent calendars were in course of 
publication. The building had lately been much added to and improved, 
and now comprised about eighty rooms, chiefly cubes of seventeen feet. 

At about 2 o’clock a large party of visitors, under the guidance of the 
Rev. B. Hill, assembled at Lambeth Palace, Here they were received by 
the Rev. W. Stubbs on behalf of His Grace tlie Archbishop of Canterbury. 
After examining the Chapel, the Lollard’s Tower, and the other chief ar- 
chitectnral features of the P^ace, Mr. G. Soharf ffiscoursod upon the more 
remarkable pilings. A portrait of Archbishop Warren was specially 
referred to as having been very lately retrieved from a condition of extreme 
neglect. Thence the party proceeded to the Temple. In the church Mr. 
Parker gave a short discourse, pointmg out the chief architectural beauties 
of the structure, and the judicious works that had been execut^ outside 
the walls. The difference of level caused by the accumulated soil was 
tinctly marked. In the Hall of the Inner Temple, Mr. W. Bernhard Smith 
oall^ attenUoh to the fine i^ecimens (ff armour that were exhibited. From 
the Tem{de the progress was continued to the fine church of St. Mary Overy, 
Southwark, where Mr. Freeman discoursed upon its remarkable construc¬ 
tion and great beauty, speaking in strong and well merited terms of indig¬ 
nation of the destruction of the nave in 1831, and the erection of the 
present structure in its stead. The church of St. Giles, Cripplegate, was 
the termination of the day’s perambulation. The rector, the Rev. P. 
Gilbert, most courteously had every arrangement made for the convenience 
of the visitors, and showed them the many fine monuments, specimens of 
the parish records, Ac. Mr. Parker referred to the chief points in the 
arohiteeture of the church, and drew attention to the fine specimens of 
the Roman wall of the City, which formed the southern boundary of the 
churchyard. In several places the wall seemed to be in the soundest pos¬ 
sible condition. 

Tuesday, July 24th. 

A meeting of the Section of Primieval Antiquities was held in the theatre 
of the Geological Museum, at 10 a.h., Sir John Lubbock, Bart., in the 
chair. 

Mr. E. DEtrrsCH read a paper ** On Semitic Paleography and Epi¬ 
graphy,” in which he described the progress of those sciences and discussed 
the state of our knowledge of them. 

This was followed by an essay On the Flint-flakes found in Devon and 
Cornwall,” by Mr. N. Wbitlet, in which the author combated the usually- 
received opioion of such flakes being the results of human manufacture, 
and contended that they were of natural origin. The Chairman was un¬ 
convinced by the essayist. Mr. John Evans also objected to the conclu¬ 
sions arrived at by Mr. Whitley; and followed up his remarks by exhibiting 
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a coii&ld6ral)le Dumber of fine examples of flint implements found in the 
drift at various plMes, pointiug out in a verj conclusive chain of reasoning 
that their shape was the result of human tgenej. The rounding of the 
ends of the larger instruments seemed as if they were intended for drilling. 
Ur. Uackie thought the pointed or pear-shaped form of instrument was pro¬ 
bably a weapon used as a pole-axe in the slaughter of large animals. 

A meeting of the Section of Antiquities was also held in the Royal 
Institution, where the Rev. H. Joyce reported at considerable length the 
results of the operations that had now been carried on for some time in 
excavaUng the Roman city of Silchester in Hampshire. These operations 
wero made by the directions, and at the exp>ense, of His Grace the Duke of 
Wellington. A large collection of beautifully executed and coloured draw¬ 
ings of the principal buildings that had been met with in the course of the 
excavations, and of some of the rarer and more remarkable objects found, 
was also exhibited by the lecturer. 

At noon a special train on the South Western railway conveyed a large 
number of visitors to Hampton Court. The great feature in the excursion 
to this well-known and beautiful palace, was to hear Mr. ScharTa discouw 
upon the pictures, of which many of the usually-received suscounts require 
correction. 

In the Great Fall, hung abont wi^ the fine tapestry designed by Ber¬ 
nard van Orley, Mr. Schar? began his remarks upon the royal collection of 
pictures, and the changes they had undergone os to location.* Recapitu¬ 
lating some of the heads of his previous lecture, Mr. Scharf addressed 
himself chiefly to the misnomers which hod grown up, and to the individual 
histories of many of the paintings now in the Palace. Some of the adven¬ 
tures which these had undergone were very remarkable. Nos. 28X and 
2Q2 of the catalogue were the juvenile portraits of two Austrian pnneesses, 
daughters of the Archduke Charlee, whereas they were called those of the 
princesses Mary and Blixabeth. The series of portraits known as Charles 
II.’s Beauties was formed by the Duchess of York, and was ke^t at Wind¬ 
sor and known up to a late period as the Wind^ Beauties. ’ After a 
review of the characteristics of many of the more important psintiogs, Mr. 
Scharf expatiated on the importance of the detaila of dress and other 
accessories often represented. , 

The viritors, on returning from Hampton Court, made a digression for 
the purpose of inspecting the palace and beautiful grounds of the Bishop 
of London at Fulham. They were most courteously received by the 
Bishop and Mrs. Tait, and conducted over the coui^, and through the 
more important apartments of the palace. But little of the ori^al 
episcopal residence now remains ; the library, however, has fracM of its 
13th century construction, and some of the offices have escaped the many 
changes and alterations which the palace generally has imdergone. An 
epitwpal residence is said to have been built here m the 7Ui century. 
tL Meat attractions of the place at the present ume are the handsome 
grounds, the famous hickory and “Judas” trees, among the fine collec¬ 
tion of noble trees planted by Bishop Compton, and which ^en contwned 
many specimens quite new to this country. On the land sid^ theie 
groimds are encompassed by a moat or dyke, which may he of Dameh 
construcUon. The fine series of portraits of the various eminent bishops 
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who had occapiod the see, were eapeeUUj reroarhod upon, end manj into- 
reating detoila faroiahed bj bia lordship. With manj ocknowledgmente of 
the kind courtesy and hospitalitj of the hiahop, the lost excursion of the 
present meeting was bronght to a close. 

Wednesday, July 25. 

The Annual Meeting of Members wu held in the Council Chamber, 
Guildhall, at 10 a.m. The Mabqois Cakdbk in the chair. 

The proceedings commenced by reading the Annual Report, which 
congratulated the Institute on completing its majority in so healthy a 
state, the Committee pointing with aatisfacUou to the formation of a 
Section of PrimieTal Antiquities aa an evidence of the enlarged field of 
enquiry to which the Members had devoted their attention. 

The past twelve months have been productive of many interesting 
discoveries, especially at Cocrleon and Silcliester. At Salisbury an exceU 
lent museum bad been formed ; and at Exeter a building for a similar 
purpose was in course of coostraetion. The Committee congratulated 
the Members on the recognition of the claims of British Antiquities by 
the authewities of the Museum, and the appointment of their accomplished 
friend, Mr. Franks, as tlie first Keeper of that Section; also, upon the 
vote of the House of Commons for the repair of the Chapter House, 
Westminster; and concluded with an expresuon of deep regret at the 
threatened destrucUon of the establishment at Monte Cassino by the Italian 
Government 

The Report having been unonimoosl]' adopted, that of the Auditors, 
comprising the bal^ce>sheet for the past year, was also read, and 
approved. 

Annoaneement was then made of the proposed changes in the Central 
Committee; when the following names were selected to go ont in the 
customary rotation :—The Lord Talbot de Malohide, Vice-President; the 
Hon. Robert Curzon; Professor T. h. Bonaldson ; the Rev. Gregory 
Rhodes: Geo. Scharf, Esq.; J. Tates, Esq.; and A. J. Beresford- 
Hope, Esq. 

The following gentlemen were recommended to supply the vacancies 
A. J. Beresfo^-Hope, Esq., as Vice-President; W. D. Jeremy, Esq.; 
the Earl of Bunraven ; Lieut.«Col. A. H. Lane-Fox ; J. G. Nichols, Esq.; 
Sir E. Lcchmero, Bart., M.F.; and G. T. Clark, Esq. 

As Auditors :—J. Stephens, Esq.; and W. W. Kiug, Esq. 

On the motion of Mr. Lamg, these arrangements were carried unani¬ 
mously. 

Communications were then made respecting the next place of meeting, 
and invitations from Hereford and Hull were read. After some discus¬ 
sion, Mr. fieresford-Uope moved that Kingston-upon-Hull be the next 
place of meeting. This was seconded by Mr. Parker, and carried} it 
being announced that his Grace the Archbiohop of York would bo the 
President of the Meeting; Mr. Freeman remarking that there were 
two fine Cathedrals yet to visit,—Herefoni and Exeter, and both had 
neighbourhoods rich in archeological objects. 

A paper was read “ On the Seals of Medieval London,” by G. W. Db 
G&at Bibch. About 200 casts of seals (made by Mr. Ready) from originals 
in the Public Record Office, Duchy of Lancaster, British Musenm, and 
the archives of the Cathedrals of St. Paul and Canterbury, were exhibited. 
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The writer gare a general introdoction to the tue of seals from the earliest 
times, with examples of their art, and modes of aflixing or impressing 
them: that known as en placard'* being the most ancient, prerauing 
to the 11th century. Many references were giren to the most curious or 
remarkable examples of seals and sealing—especially to those of St. Paul s, 
London, and Westminster. 

The meeting of Members haring terminated, a general concluding meet- 
ing was then held, when the following rotes of thanks were passed most 
cordially:— 

Moved by Mr. A. J. Beresford-Hope, seconded by the Iter. E. Hill,— 

To the Mayor and Corporation of the City of London, for the use of the 
Guildhall, the Council-chamber, and other facilities for the meeting, and 
for the convenient arrangements made for holding it. 

By Sir John P. Boilcau, seconded by the Rev. C. W. Bingham,— 

To the Contributors of papers and addresses to the meeting; to which 
was appended a recommendation that a sub-committee be formed for the 
pablieation of the principal memoirs. 

By Mr. J. H. Parker, seconded by Mr. Burtt,— 

To the Bishop of London, the Dean of Westminster, the President and 
Cotmcil of the Myal Institute of Architectsi the Dean of Windsor, and 
the Provost of Eton, for the great kindness and hospitality with which 
the Institute had been welcom^. 

This vote was warmly responded to by the Dean of Westminster. 

By the Rev. R. P. Coates, seconded by Mr. Laing,— 

To the Constable of the Tower of I^ndon and Lord de Bos, the Com¬ 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Woods, and Works, the Dean of Windsor, the 
Provost of Eton, the Incumbents of Waltham and other churches, ^d the 
proprietors of other places visited, for the facilities and attention shown to 
the lostitnte when inspecting the pieces under their direction. 

By the Rev. J. Allen, seconded by Mr. Nightingale,— 

To the Marquis Camden, for his great courtesy, kindness, and attention 

daring the meeting. . 

The noble Maiquis returned thanks for the warmth with which thw 
acknowledgment had been conveyed. He expressed the satiafsmion whi<J, 
in common with so many of his friends, he bad experienced from the 
proceedings of the meeting. The assembly then dispersed. 

In the afternoon a considerable party visited the Christy collection of 
antiquities at 103, Victoria Street, Westminster, to which Mr. A. W. 
Franks had issued invitations, with the kind permisrion of the Truiteea of 
the British Museum. This fine collecUon—especially rich in the memo^s 
of the pre-historic period collected over a very wide area, and in the curious 
appliances and productions of savage life—had only been lately arranged 
by Mr. Franks, who roost hospitably received the visitors on the oc<»8iod. 

The Central Committee have great pleasure in acknowledging the 
following donations in aid of the London Meeting, and of the geneml pur¬ 
poses of the Institute The Marquis Camden, 5i.; Sir John P. Boileao, 
Bart., 51 i Felix Slade, Esq., 101. j C. T. Greaves. Esq., 5L5^j Mrs. 
Kerr, 51. 5s.; Dr. Guest, 51. 5s.; 0. Morgan, Es^, M.P., 61.; J. 
Henderson, Esq., 51; A. W. Franks. Esq.. 51; A. J, B- Berwford-^pe. 
Esq., M.P., 51.; H. Vaughu, Esq., 51 .; A. Way, Esq., 31.; Mrs. A. Way, 
21.; E. Smirke, Esq., 21. 2s.; Professor Wcstmacott, II. Is.; Dr. Kershaw, 
10s. Gd. 
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foond at Csrainow Barton, 236; 
metallumcal relica in, 277. 

Cowling Oaauo, Kent, account of an 
enniucllcd plate in front of, 233. 


D. 

^ Dxxi(aBX:-—theantiquitiiesof South Jut¬ 
land or Sleswick, by J. J. A. Wor- 
anas, 21. 96,181, 291. 

DsToasonx:—Roman reUea fonnd at 
Exeter, 68. 

; Dod, Mr. Y^itohall, early documents in 
bis possession relating to Stafford- 
shire and Shropshire, 70; contribntto 
indulgence by the "Minister" of Tn- 
nitorian Frian near Knoreeborough, 
145. 

' Dodd, Mr. S., exhibits representation of 
Edward theConfrssor from Romford 

chapel, 78; exhibits two MSS. of the 
foxirtsenth century, 285. 

DocTTinnfte:—charter of Hcnry^ VII. to 
the Frftneiscans at Qreenwidi, 64; 
oolloction relating to Staffordaliire, 
^ropehire, and porta of Wales, 70; 
"Declaration'' puhlisbod by the 
Houm of Commons, June, 1660, 74; 
document temp. Charles I., ib .; in* 
dulgoDce granted in 1491 by the 
• Minister* of the Franciscan Friars 
near Knarssboroogh, 145: early his¬ 
torical document from the muni¬ 
ments of Ajibridgs, Someroet, 224; 
IS to the repair of Waltham Abb^ 
ebnreh, 293; roll of possesaions in 
tite HsJxhes of Wales, 304. 
Dorchester, Oxfordshire, Roman pottery 
and a lamp found near, 78. 
Dorsetuhiiix :-~diseoTeriee in Portland, 
75, 78, 149; fiint implemrats and 
weapons fonnd in, 300; numiamatii* 
of, 122. 

Drobi^in, Poland, found nt, 62. 
DiinraTeo, the Earl of, exhibits throe 
nilTcr dishsfl fonnd near the Abbey 
of Fore, CO. Weetmeetb, 236. 
Dunstoo, St, vitU Axbridgo. 


E. 

East, remains on medimral arehiteeture 
in the, by tbs Rer. J. L. Petit, 1, 
152,243. 

Eliaabotb, Q’leeu, Mr. Q. Scliorrs account 
of a tiicture of her proceasion to 
Bla^fnars, 181; Mr. J. G. NicUoIa; 
remarks on same, 802. 

Eluted, Mr. W. P., exhibits impression of 
connterseal of John Is Furmnger, of 
the Uiirtoentii eontuiy, found on the 
beach at Dover, 151. 

Emneth, Cambiidg^sbiro, proposed de- 
atmetion of part of the chancel 
screen in the church of, 161. 

Enamelslocket, 74; a oircnlar filtt^ue, 
with portrait, a dish by S. C'ourtois, 
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and au oblong ptaquCt 156; plato in 
trout of Cowling OMtI«, Kcutt 26S. 

Essex PoUu's Ueiul, disoorerise in 
oonuoctiou with Otbona, 60; munU 
pftintiogs ia West Ham ^urw, 63; 
silrer troths] ring fooud at Qnins 
Colno, 65 i painted glass at Romford 
cbapsi, 78; document as to the re* 
pair of Waltham Abbey eburch, 293. 

Etoos, Mr. John, hU account of coins 
found in Pordaud, 75. 

Exeter, liomsn rolios found at, 6S. 


P. 

Fforrington, Hiss, exhibits drawinra of 
low arch in LeyUud church, Lan- 
eashiro, 70. 

Flint, antiquities of, see Stone. 

PaairOBeeal of MartTilUer, drp. Upper 
Hhiae, exhibited, 152. 

Funoager, John s^ of, 151. 


e. 

Germany, portrait of Antony Ki’css. Pro* 
Toet of Sl Laurence's. Nuremberg, 
78; casts fiom Imperial btditz aurers, 
156. 

Uiase, i>amtcd, iu Rouiford Chape), Iiiaa«x, 
73. 

QIastonbury Abbey, Professor Willis's 
orehiteotoral history of, 287. 

QLTrrto Aat;— cameos, exhibited W 
Mr. P. Potts, 151; by Cwtain £. 
Hoare, ii .; ^ass paste ^od iu 
R^s, with inscriptions, 155; in¬ 
taglio on jacinth, exhibited by the 
Rer. Gregory Rb^os, 235. 

Godwin, Mr. K W., bis remarlu on 
"reetomtiouB,'' and on the threatened 
destruction of Colston's Uvuto, 
Bristol, 150. 

Oosch. Cb. G A, his trenslation of U. 
Worsaae’s essay on the aiitiqaities of 
South Jutland or Sleswiok, 21, 96, 
181, 291. 

Graves, the Rev. J., contributes seal of 
the Warden of FrancUcao Friars 
at Qreensrieb, 54. 

GrMivee, Ur. C. Sprang bis remarks on 
the punishment of lepers, 68; further 
remarks thereon, 73. 

Greaves, Ur. £., cxbiUts three specimens 
of Limogss enamel, 156. 

Greenwich, charter of Henry VIL to the 
Franciscan Friars at, 64. 

GrovtUe^ the Hon. Fulke, exhibits roll 
of possessions in tbs Marches of 
Wales. 804. 

Otimani breviary at Yenico, photographs 
of Rluminations in, 74. 


Quest, Dr., his discourse on the campaign 
of Aulus Planting 159. 


H. 

Hailstone, the Rev. J., exhltuts eilrer 
betrothal ring found st Gains Colne, 
Esmx, 65. 

BAUraams :» remouetranco against 
threatened destruotioa of rood* 
screen at Christ^nreh, 69; " dena¬ 
rius" of Domitian found iu, 285. 

Hartwell, Bucks, Anglo-Saxoa weapons 
and relics found at> 78. 

Hawkins, Mr. Bdw., on Dorsetshire 
numismatics, 122. 

Henderdoo, Hr. J., exhibits PorsUn 
bunting-hora of ivory, sculptured, 
69; Indinn "kottsar" da«ei8, 78. 

Henry VIL, diarter of, to the j^auuiscaas 
at Qreeumob, 54. 

Hsbtsoroshibs acconnioftheclmrch 
of St. Michael at St Albans, 67. 

Hewitt, Hr. J., his remarks on a jousting 
vamplato iu the Woolwich Museum, 
51; on s hand-mortar of tbo seveu- 
teecth eentury, 78, 218; on a collar 
of mail of the fifteenth century, 149; 
cxIiildtH two tnape of China. 804. 

Hind, Mr. Lewis, exhibits photographs 
of the Qrimsui breviary at Venioe, 
74. 

Hoare, Copt B., exhibits cameo <m onyx, 
151; silver seal of the sixteenth 
century, with bis funUy arma, 156. 

HoLUixD:--« Dutch silver prue-whip 
e^lbited, 285. 

Hutebiuson, Rev. B., his account of tha 
ebur^ of St Michael at St Albans, 
67. 


I. 

Irelavq :—seal of the Austin Friars at 
lUIiorobe, co. Mayo, 66; iinpma- 
ston of Irleh Exchequer sed, temfMV 
Henry VL, 77; CcL A. Lano-Vox's 
account of Roovesmoro Fort, county 
Cork, 149; silver dishes found near 
the Abbey of Fore, oo. \V««tmratli, 
285. 

ItalT :*‘-remarks on tbe contemplated 
deetruetion of tbe monastery of 
Monte Conno, 152,299; Rome, Mr. 
Psrker^e discourao (m the fortifica¬ 
tions of, 281; piece of Ironwork ob¬ 
tained from, 285. 

IvoBT, Scou^OBKS IX i—mliTor cases of 
tiie fourteenth century, 66; Persian 
hunting-horn, 69; 18th century ta¬ 
blet, 151. 
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J. 

Juria, tho R«t. Edwiu, exhibits pieces 
of medisjvsl irouwork, 236. 

Jsi'Toia^ Sir J. C. ClArke, Bsrt., M.P., sz> 
hibits “denarius” of JDosiitiaQ foosd 
in Hasapshire, 285. 

Jutland, South, or Sloswick, tbs anti, 
quitios of, W J. J. A. Worsaae, trans¬ 
lated by Cb. C- Jl Qoecb, 21, 96, 
181,281. 


K. 

Kendriek, Dr., esbibits colleetioa of 
docnmeots relating to StatTordabira 
and Sbrop^ire, 70; aeries of casts 
from Imperial itiffa auren; 156. 

Kcifr :-^arter of Henry VII. to the 
PraociseaQa at Greenwieb, 54; seal 
of John lo Formager fouud at Dorer, 
151; eoamelled pUte in front of 
Cowling Castle, 238. 

Kerr, Mrs, Alexander,sends pbotograplis 
of examples of art at Vienna, 74. 

King, Mr. 0. W., on the sign^ of Q. 
Cornelias Lupos, 70. 

Mr. H. W., bis account of mural 
p^tlnga in the church of West 
Bam, Bsaex. 68. 

Kreas, Antony, FroTOct of St. Laurence’a, 
Nurembe^ portmit of, 78. 


L. 

La ircASUiftxdrawings of low arch in 
Leylaud Cburcb, 70. 

Lane-Pox, Col. A., bis account of Hooves- 
more Fort, in Ireland, 148. 

1^ Sss, the Rev. H. V., bis account of 
moral paintings in the oboreh of 
Bedfont, Middlesex, 68. 

Lefroy, Brigadlor^OeaenJ B. A., exhibits 
steal heed of tilting-lauce, tmp. 
HtDiy TIIT*^ 65; hit rttx>trkt od t 
helmet of the fifteenth centory from 
tho Woolwi^ Museom, 165; exhi- 
bits iron shield and head-piece ob- 
toined from Tangiers, 156. 

Lxicxsrxn :~-Ro{oan remains found in 
the town of, 70; Anglo-Saxon ceme¬ 
tery at Melton Mowbray, 300. 

Leyland Churdi, Lanceahire, low arch 
in, 70. 

Liycowaarn*Hospital of the Holy In. 
nooenta, near Lineolo ; notice of a 
aepnlehral slab disoovered on the site 
of tho,212; piece of ironwork found 
near Backtborne, 235; Roman relics 
found at Lineoln and on Cauwick 
Common, 304. 

Ixmdcm, Mr. Q. Sdiarrs account cf the 


picture of Queen Elizaboth’e proees- 
aioa to Bleckfriars, 181; romai'ks 
on, 802; report of annual meeting 
in, 305. 

London, the origin of, vide Plau tius, Aulus. 

Lowndes, the Rev. Charles, exhibits 
Saxon weapons and relics found at 
Hartwell, Bucks, 78. 

Lubbock, Sir John, Bsii., his address to 
the Section of *'^msval Anti¬ 
quities" at the London Msetin^ 
180. ** 


IM. 

MocLauchlan, Mr., bis survey of the East¬ 
ern Wailing Street in Korthumber* 
land, 78. 

Maoahowe, Orkney, tumulus of, 72. 

Malabido, Lord Talbot de, tu Talbot. 

MariviUier, dsp. Upper Rhin^ matrix of 
seal of, 152. 

Melton Mowbray, Loioester, Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery at, 800. 

Metcalfe, Mr. F. H., Uia remarks on the 
proposed destruction of part of tbv 
screen of Kmneth Church, Cam¬ 
bridgeshire, 151. 

MinOLKSKZ:—mural peiatings in the 
Cburoh of Bedfont, 68; picture of 
Queen Elisabeth's prooeasion to 
Blaokftian, 181,802. 

MotfHOtTTBSBiRX: — Hossio pavement 
found at Caerlsou, 74. 

Monte CoMino, Italy, the oontemplated 
destruction of the monastery of, 152, 
280. 

Morgan, Mr. Octavius, M.P., his obeerva- 
tious on Roman hypocausts, 67; his 
detoripUou of mosaic ravement at 
Caerleon, 74; exhibits a Dutcb silver 
prixo-whip, 235. 


N. 

Kowman, Mr., exhibits ivory mirror-eases 
of the fourteenth century, 66 ; heml 
of terra eotta, th. 

Niooragua, memuir on tho ancient tombs 
ofi by Mr. Frederick Boyle, 41, 300. 

Hiehoia, Mr. J. G., bis obsmationa on 
the picture represautiog Qneen 
Elisabeth's visit to Blackfrian, 802. 

North, Mr. Thomas, his aeeount of an 
ADglo.Baxon oomsiery at M<dton 
Mowbray, Laiceator, 3U0. 

KontacMBBKLAXDsurvey of tho East¬ 
ern Watling Street in, 78. 

North Woles, tee Wales. 

Nuremberg, portrait of Antony £ 1 * 080 , 
provost of St. Laureaco'a, 78. 
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• 0. 

Orkney, tumaluB of II««»howo in, 72. 
OtUono, Me SL Potar'a Head. 
OxroKDsaiRC :-~BotDAu ]>ott«ry and a 
lamp found near Uoroboater, ?&• 


P. 

pAUCTtKoain Bodfont Cliurob, Middle* 
•ex, Q3; in WMt Ham Cburob, 
Ifbsox. ift;; in tb« stjle of the 
Flomiah school, 74; portrait by 
Qeorge Cbinuery, «6.; in Wbaddon 
Cboi^ Bucks, 78; portrait of the 
Provost of 8L Laureucs’s, Nursin- 
bsr& »8.; picture of ^iueeo Elisa* 
bsui • proc^OD to Blackfrian, ISI, 
302: portrait, said to bo Chaocar's, 
238. 

Parker, }hlr. J. H., bis disconres on tlie 
primitiTe fortifications of Borne, 231. 

Pepya, Mr. £., exhibits tbo '* Daolara* 
tiOD ^ publisbed by tbe House of 
Coinmous, June 18C0 ; and crown 
pieosa of ^ward VL and Charles I., 
74. 

Petit, the £ev. J. L., bis remarks on me* 
dittval arobitecture in tbe Bast, 1, 
182. 248. 

Pigott, tbo Uev. William, exliibita draw* 
iu|^ of mural ]>aiuttnga in Wliaddon 
cburob, Duuka, 78. 

Plaotius, Aulus, Dr. Uuwt'a discovurse on 
tbe campaign of, 159. 

Poland, ImUa found at Drobitcbin, 62. 

Portland, disooveriae in, 75. 149. 

PoniRT; fiaxments found near Abing¬ 
don. Berk^73; Roman pottery found 
near Dorcbeeter, Oxfordshire, ib. 

Potia, Hr. F., exbibita a cameo and agato 
ornament, 151. 

Primseval Antiquities; addreaa of Sir 
John Lubbock, Bmrt., to the section 
of, at tbe London meeting, 190. 

Publications, Archaeologioalz—“Contri¬ 
butions towards the History of Old 
London," 158; the Runic Monuments 
of England and SoauiUnavia, ib .; M- 
^ggibardt's “ Denmark in tbe early 
Iron Age," ; Mr. Shaw's Hand¬ 
book of lilumioations, 158,239; Pro¬ 
fessor Willis's Arobiteetuml History 
of Gbutonbury Abbey, 237; Mr. Doll- 
man's BoclenastiMtl and Domestic 
Architeoture in England, 242. 


R. 

Reynolds, Hr., exhibits epear*beed found 
at Rusliall, Wilts, 60. 

Rhodes, tbe ^r. Gregory, exhibits a 


Greek geo, the bead of Sappbo, 
235. 

RlMcacUrer beti-otbal ring found at 
Gains Colne, Baeex, 65; gold ring 
with engraved ruby, sad tusasive 
gold ru>g of Engliab work, ii. 

Rook, tbo Very Rev. Canon, bia remarks 
on jMUotiogs in Bedfont cburob. 63; 
on tbo proposed destruction of tbe 
monsstery of Monte Cossino, in 
Italy, 153; on a shield, Ao., from 
Tangiers, 156. 

Rogers, Mr. J. Jopo, communicates notice 
of a mural grave, effigies, fte., in 
Mawgsn ohuroh, Cornwall, 76; ex¬ 
hibits copper coin, said to be s Swe¬ 
dish " dEuar,” found in Cornwall, 
286. 

Rouair ARtiQurnss z—diseoveriee at St 
Peter's Hoad, E<aex, 60; bulla 
fi>uud at Bimugh, Westmoreland, 
62; pig of lead found at Bristol, 68; 
found at Slack, near Huddersfield, 
66 ; Mr. Morgan's remarks on hypo, 
causts^ 67 J reliee found at Exeter, 
68 : remains found in tbe town of 
Leioester, 70; found in Portland, 
76, 78,149; pin of lead and mebd- 
lurgical relioe, 277; relics found in 
Liuoolnshiro, 804. 

Rome, Mr. J. H. Parker's dMCOurse on 
tbo furtificatioua of, 231. 

Romford, Essex; pointed glass in the 
chapel of, 78 l 


S. 

St Albans, Eerte; account of the Miuroh 
of St Michael, at 67. 

St. Peter’s Hoad, Easex; the Rot. R. P. 
Coateifs visit to Othoua. at, 60. 

Schorf, Ur. Geo., on a picture of Queen 
EUsa^tb'a procession to Blaok- 
friars, 181, 302; on on aacieut 
interment in Westminster Abbey. 
808. 

Scartb, the Rev. Canon, hU aoconnt of 
tbe dlscoveiy of pigs of lead at 
Bristol, 62; farther remarks on, 
09. 

Scotland :—symbols on the pillar stones 
of, 71. 

Skau:— of the eonveot of Austin Fnais 
at Ballinrobe, ooun^ Mayo, 66; of 
John de Vetdon, Thomas Talbot, 
William of Child’s Broall, Salop; 
William de Calverball, and Kr Tlio- 
moa Bede, 70; Great Seal of Charles 
L, 74; impressions of Irish Exche¬ 
quer seal, temp. Henry VI. ; of seal 
attributed to GUbort de Sempring- 
bam; of first Great Seal of Charles 
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L; 77: BigQci of Q. Cornelias La* 
pas. 79 : m of John Is Farms^r, 
151; of John Is Rice, snd of the 
dtj of HsriTillisr, dep. of Uppw 
Rmne, 152; of the fiuailj of CapUin 
Uoiiro^l50; impressions from Impe¬ 
ril ivi^aurett, 156; of Walthiun 
Abbey. 295. 

Sempringhsm, Gilbert do, impressioa of 
seel eithbated to. 77* 

SxpoLOHKeL Avt:qoitiss the enoieut 
tombs of Nicemgaa, 41, 200; sepul* 
chnl Tcssel found et Leieester, 70; 
the Filler Stones of Sootlend, 71; 
tumulus of Meeshowe^ 72; grsTe, 
effii;ies. fto. et Hewgen Chur^ Com* 
mil. 76; slab found neer Lincoln. 
212; oemetery st ICelton Mowbtny. 
800; ioterments in Anglesey, t5.; in* 
torment in Westminater Abb^, 803. 

Shaw. Mr. Henry, exhibits iUomineted 
portrait Of Anthony Kress, provost 
of Sc Lfturenco’s, Kuromb^, 78; 
bis handbook of iUuminetiOD, 289. 

SBRorsBinidocnioents reletlngto, 70. 

Slack, near Huddersfield, aocoxint of 
excsTations at, 66. 

Sleswick, vide Jutland South. 

Smirks, Mr. E., eommunieates docu¬ 
ments relstiag to lepers, 68; further 
rena*rkson,72; oommunieatce early 
historical document among the mu¬ 
niments of the town of Axbridge, 
224. 

Smith, Mr. R. R. Soden, exhibits mid 
ting with ruby inscribed in AnXio; 
a tnasuTe raid ring of EDglish work; 
a pair of book-elaspe of sUter gilt, 
with enamel; and sword-guArd and 
pommel of steel gQc 65; Roman 
pottery, and a Iwp found near 
Dorchester. Oxon. 73; bis obserra* 
tions on the jewellery and decora* 
tione of the portraits at South Ken¬ 
sington, 152. 

Smith, Mr. W. J. Bembard, exhibits 
^Solingen* blade, monnted with 
croee-guard of Indian work,69; small 
croa*bow, H.; fragments of ^Uery 
found near Abingdon, Berks, 73. 

SuMXBSXTRoman pig of lead found at 
Bristol, 63, 69; early historical do¬ 
cument among the muniments of 
Axbridge, 224. 

South JuUsiekI, tee Jutland. 

Spurrctl, the Rev. F., bis remarks on 
disooreriea in connection with 
Otbona, 62 

STAPfonnsBUS — documents rolatine 
to, 70. 

Stanley, the Hon. W. Owen, his ao- 
count of ancient interments in An¬ 
glesey, 800. 

SroMs, Astiqoitus op the Pillar 


Stones of Scotland, 71; Sir John 
Lubbock's remarks on, 194; flint 
implements found at Bradford Ab¬ 
bas, Dorset, 800; tiaelngs of stone 
mooumenti^ 804. 

StuarC Ur. J., his observations on the 
incised symbols on the pillar stones 
of Scotland, 71. 


T. 

Talbot, Thomas, seal of, 70. 

Talbot de Ualahide, Lord, his remarks 
on the Maeebowe, snd sculptured 
stones of Scotland, 72. 

Tsngiers, iron shiold and head-piece ob¬ 
tained from, 156. 

Taoipest, CoL, exhibits a portrait, said 
to be of Chaucer, 286. 

Tregellai^ Mr. W. H., oommunlcatee me¬ 
moir on "Cmaar'8 Camp,’* at Wim¬ 
bledon, 74. 261. 

Trollope, Hr. Arthur, exhibits Roman re- 
liot found In Linoolnsbire, 804. 

Trollope, the Rev. Edward, bis notioa of 
a sepulchral slab discovered on the 
sits of the Eospital of tbs Holy In¬ 
nocents, neer Lincoln, 212. 

Tucker, Mr. Charles, bis account of 
Roman relies found at Exeter, 68. 

Tyssldeviox, the Count, bis aocount of 
buUa found at Drohitchin, 62. 


V. 

'V^mplatc of the 16tb century, from the 
' Royal Artillery Mosoam, Woolwieb, 
Mr. J. Hewitts remarks on, 51. 

Vtstes :—photographs of the Qrimani 
Breviary at, 74. 

Terdon, John de, seal of, 70. 

Vernon, Mr. W, F., exhibits a glass paste 
found at Rome, 155. 

VlBMXa:—j^hotogrspba of examples of 

Virtiie, the Vary Rev. Mona., exhibits 
psidtsr of tbs thirteenth oentiuy, 
65; embroidered cbslico-vail, 66. 


W. 

Wsleot, the Rev. Mackenzie £. C., exhi¬ 
bits leaves of a French MS. of the 
thirteenth eestuxy, 66; silver roll- 
quaiy, 74. 

Wales, ILR.H. the Princs of, consents 
to be Honoi^ President of the 
Annnal Meeting in Loudon, 74. 

Waijts (Noutu) :-Hloflomcute rulatiog 
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to, 70; roU toUUogto poes««uoni in 
the Morcbo* of^SOt. 

W*lk«r, the R«t. M- Atton, oxliiWta ft 
tliirtoftath cootuiy Ublot of trory, 
151. 

WftUor, Mr. J. 0., bU account of tho 
•natoclled ploto on Cowling Ccatla, 
Knit, 289. 

Waltham Abboy, Eaaex, dooumant M to 
the rspdr of tb« cbarob tbaro, 298. 

Waring, kr. J. B., azhibita bracings from 
pubUcaiioos illustrating stone monu* 
ments, 904. 

Way, Mr. Albert, his note* on Charter 
of Hem? VII. to the Francueass ftt 
Oreenwicb. 54 ; bis remariu on per- 
foi-atod leaden pelleU or buUa, 62; 
on Itoman pigs of lead and metal* 
Inrgioal relics, 277. 

WeatherboftH, Mr. J., bia deecription of 
lloinao remains found at Loiceetvr, 
70. 

WrsUnlnater Abbey, aoconnt of an anoient 
interment in, 808. 

Williams, Mr. B. T., esbibita the Hon. 
Pulke Orerille's roll of poseeeeions 
in Wales, 804. , „ 

Wilts :—apeer-boad found at RusbalJ, 
65. 


Winoingtoo, Sir T. E.. Bari. M.P.. esbi- 
bits document temp. Charles L, with 
Great Seal, 74. 

Woolwich Museum; jousting yamplatc 
from, 51; etoel head of tiltiog Tanoo 
from, 65; collar of ntail from, 149 ;* 
helmet of the fifteenth century from, 
156; iron shield and bead-pieoe ob¬ 
tained in Tangier^, from, 156. 

Woreoae, J. J. A-, on the antiqnitiee of 
South Jutland, or Sleewick, 21, 96, 
181,291. 

Wray, Major, B. E, bis oooount of dis* 
ooreriee of Koman remaina in Port* 
land, 75, 78. 


T. 

Yates, Hr. Jamas, calls attention to the 
contemplated destruction of ths 
oioosetery of Monts Csssino in 
Italy, 152. 

YoBuaiRi:—aoconnt of escarstions at 
Slack, nssr HttddsrBfisld.66; Indul- 
genes by the ** minister” of tbs 
r^unoiseso Friars, nssir Knsrs^ 
borough, 145. 
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